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CHAPTER I 
THE BOARDING-HOUSE 


Mrs. Botrort resembled Hamlet in more ways 
than one. Like the Danish Prince, she was fat and 
scant of breath, she clothed her tubby figure in funereal 
black, and both in and out of season she was accus- 
tomed to moralise. The good lady’s stoutness was 
mainly due to the daily consumption of porter, while 
her melancholy garb dated from the demise of Bottort, 
some ten years earlier. As to her platitudes about the 
sadness of life in general and of her own in particular, 
these were probably due to the fact that she kept a 
boarding-house. An observant person, so placed, sees 
only too plainly the seamy side of doubtful lives, and 
is apt to judge the world from a consideration of the 
flotsam and jetsam of humanity. Mrs. Bottort cer- 
tainly did so judge, and entertained a mean idea of 
human nature in consequence 

Bun House, Bun Square, Bloomsbury, was the 
alliterative address of the boarding-house, and when 
the name of Barbara Bottort was added, the alliteration 
was so complete as to suggest design, which might or 
might not have been the case. People so often com- 
mented upon the number of “B’s,” that Mrs. Bottort 
became quite proud of the frequency of the letter. All 
the same, she by no means approved of a jocular 
stranger referring to her establishment as “The Hive!”’ 
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and terming its occupants “The Busy Bees!” Busy 
they assuredly were not, since Mrs. Bottort catered 
chiefly for those who were able to live on their means. 
Certainly none of the guests—as they were grandilo- 
quently called—were rich, but all were above the 
necessity of daily toil. Thus they were respectable 
and idle and genteel and useless, looking upon Bun 
House as a Select establishment, where one could al- 
ways be certain of meeting gentlefolk, if not million- 
aires. Country cousins, visitors from abroad, and 
Londoners with limited incomes dwelt beneath this 
dignified roof, and as the landlady gave good value for 
their money, they appreciated the shabby-genteel 
Bloomsbury boarding-house, as did the Israelites the 
Land of Goshen. Amongst the just-enough-to-put- 
food-in-the-mouth class, Bun House had quite a repu- 
tation, and its bedrooms were rarely empty. 

On the whole, therefore, although of a dissatisfied 
nature, Mrs. Bottort was pleased with her progress 
from being a cook in a suburban family to becoming 
the mistress of such an oasis in London. She said as 
much, in a grudging manner, to her friend, Miss 
Jemima Pyne, who had been a bridesmaid when Bottort 
had led his Barbara to the altar. The lady—she was 
dried-up, elderly, and pinched-looking—had dropped 
from the circle of Mrs. Bottort’s friends within the 
last fifteen years, more or less, but had at length man- 
aged to pay a visit. In the stout landlady’s private 
room, the two were exchanging news over tea and 
cake, renewing their youth by talking of the time when 
they were what Mrs. Bottort called “gels.”” Miss Pyne, 
as a lady’s maid, had retired on her savings to her 
native village, and there was looked upon as a person 
of consideration by those who waited to wear her 
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shoes. She rarely came to London, and was now quite 
out of the fashionable world, although she always took 
in Modern Society to read about it. But her nephew, 
who was a Bloomsbury greengrocer, being about to 
marry, Miss Pyne had ventured back to the great city. 
Thus she was seated in the comfortable little sanctum 
of Mrs. Bottort, crowded with what furniture was not 
required in the rest of the house, and enjoyed herself 
thoroughly. To Mrs. Bottort’s grudging admission 
that she was pleased with her position, the visitor as- 
sented in a prim, dry way. 

“It’s a great thing being your own mistress, Bar- 
bara, I don’t deny,” she remarked, arranging a hand- 
kerchief to receive the cake crumbs on her lap, “to 
serve human nature is to be a slave, since human na- 
ture loves to bully. What I put up with from Lady 
Frances Herne, you’d never believe. And if it hadn’t 
been for me, she would never have married the general. 
I invented her figure, her complexion, her hair, her 
dress, her everything. She was my creation!” 

“Pity you didn’t invent a good temper for her,” 
wheezed Mrs. Bottort, pouring out the tea, which was 
strong and as black as her dress, “why, he divorced 
her within a year, didn’t he?” 

Miss Pyne crooked her little finger and drank half 
a cup of tea with relish before she nodded mysteriously. 
“She threw things at him, as she did at me, Barbara, 
and not being me, he wouldn’t stand having curling- 
tongs pitched at his head. She never got the other 
one’’—Miss Pyne meant the co-respondent—“he hav- 
ing two wives already which no one knew about, the 
same being contrary to the act of Parliament. But 
as I was saying, it’s a great thing to be one’s own 
mistress. Then you can order people about.” 
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“Not much of that, Jemima. My guests’”—Mrs. 
Bottort drew herself up proudly—“ain’t in the habit 
of taking orders. They all have their own incomes 
and proper opinion of themselves. So long as they pay 
regularly and conduct themselves serious, I say noth- 
ing.” 

“Do you sit at the head of your table, Barbara?” 

“Lor, no, dear! I never goes near them unless they 
don’t pay their money or makes complaints, the same 
not being frequent, I will say. It’s the major as sits 
at the head of the table, and he swears awful, as 
majors do, whether in real life or story-telling. But 
a real gentleman for all that. The Rev. Alexander 
Weldon, who has the front drawing-room, first floor, 
and two bedrooms along with his daughter, did speak 
to the major about swearing. He was better for a 
time, I do say, until the beef, being over-done, got on 
his nerves and he let himself go. As a Christian 
woman I couldn’t take the words on my lips, Jemima. 
But he never repeated himself for quite two minutes.” 

“Military gentlemen have a flow of language, I 
know,” admitted Miss Pyne, in thoughtful tones, “but 
I’d rather be sworn at by them, than nagged at by their 
wives. When I was Mrs. Culpepper’s maid, she wept 
and complained dreadful, having something wrong with 
her inside. She’s dead now, poor dear lady, though 
she did carry on awful, and asked her husband to meet 
her in heaven. He did promise, to let her die easy, 
but now he’s married again, and won’t want to come 
across her anywhere.” 

Mrs. Bottort shook her head sadly. ‘So far as 
marrying again goes, I don’t fear to meet my husband, 
wherever he is, me being his faithful widow. But as 
to heaven?—my dear, he treated me shameful, all 
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along of a red-headed housemaid. I hope Bottort’s an 
angel, for his own comfort, but ” the good lady 
pursed up her lips and again shook her head doubt- 
fully. 

“Those red-headed women are always the worst,” 
said Miss Pyne, accepting a second cup of tea. “There 
was the Countess of Sevenoaks, who——”’ 

“Oh, all red-heads ain’t wicked,” interrupted Mrs. 
Bottort, who was rather tired of her companion’s 
aristocratic reminiscences, “why, there’s Miss Weldon, 
whose hair is carrots, as you might put it. Yet she’s 
the sweetest gel as you ever exchanged words with. 
And the way she looks after her pa, is what I’d like 
myself, supposing she was my child, which she isn’t, 
my dear, me having brown hair when I was a young 
thing, if you remember, Jemima.” 

“Lovely ringlets you had, Barbara, curling beauti- 
ful from under the pork-pie hat as was then fashion- 
able. But this young lady now? She’s got a beau, 
I'll be bound, for all her red hair.” 

“She have, and a nice young man he is, ready with 
smiles and money. Jim she calls him, being his fianced, 
but Leftenant James Rothsay Algernon Carver is his 
real name. He’s an officer in some nigger regiment in 
Africa, but he’s home for enjoyment just now, and 
takes her out regular when her pa don’t want her. 
A lovely couple they are, I do say.” 

“A nigger regiment,” repeated Jemima, drawing up 
her spare figure, “if you'll excuse plain speaking, Bar- 
bara, that sounds low-like. I never could abide black 
people myself, since meeting Lady Derraway’s ayah 
from India, when her husband was a governor in them 
out-landish parts. Sly she was, and spiteful, a cat, a 
sauce-box, and an oily serpent, if ever there was one. 
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Don’t talk to me of blacks, I beg of you, Barbara 
Bottort, I shiver at the mere mention of them, I do 
assure you!” and to prove the truth of her assertion, 
little Miss Pyne shivered violently then and there. 

“Well, I don’t know, Jemima,” said the landlady, 
comfortably. “I have a dark lady in this very house 
at this very moment, as has the bedroom over that of 
the Rev. Alexander Weldon’s, which he uses for a 
study likewise: a kind of bed-sitting-room, as you 
might call it. Donna Christina Pinzon is her name, 
and she’s nearly black, though she do come from 
Seville, where the oranges grow. I’ve nothing aginst 
her, for she pays her money and keeps herself decent, 
and it ain’t her fault she’s a foreigner.” 

“Handsome?” inquired Miss Pyne, curiously. 

“Well, gentlemen would think so, being taken in by 
women’s outsides. Her eyes are too large to my 
fancy, and her skin too dark, and her mouth too red, 
and her hair too blue-black, to say nothing of her 
temper being awful. She’s got money and dresses 
beautiful, although she do smoke cigarettes on the 
sly, as is the nasty habit of foreign ladies. I’ve seen 
her smile on Leftenant Carver in a coaxing kind of 
way, when he came to dinner. But bless you, his 
taste is Miss Alison Weldon, and he don’t respond.” 

“Dark, handsome, dresses beautiful, and smokes on 
the sly, with an eye for nice young men,” summed up 
Jemima, recalling melodramatic plays she had wit- 
nessed. “It does sound like an adventuress, Barbara. 
Is there a mystery about her?” 

“No, there ain’t,’ snapped Mrs. Bottort, crossly; 
“this is a respectable house, which don’t want no 
mysteries, male or female, Jemima. Donna Christina’s 
a real lady, though foreign: and if she is thirty—as 
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I'll take my Bible oath she is—and tries to look twenty, 
don’t all women act likewise?” 

Miss Pyne saw that her hostess was nettled, so to 
avoid trouble—knowing Mrs. Bottort’s scathing tongue 
of old—she gracefully slipped away from the subject 
of the Spanish lady, and reverted to the subject of 
the lovers. 

“Where is Lieutenant Carver’s nigger regiment sta- 
tioned?” she asked idly. 

“In Niggeririer,’ gasped Mrs. Bottort, making a 
large mouthful of the word, “it’s on the West Coast 
of Africa, near some town called Lagos.” 

“La, now,” exclaimed Miss Pyne vivaciously, and 
brushing the crumbs from her knees, “how small the 
world is, anyhow, Barbara. Lady Warby, as I was 
lady’s maid to twenty years ago, had a nephew called 
Mr. Paul Merker, who went out to the very place 
you mention. A handsome young man he was, but 
wild and wayward, a great vexation to his aunt, who 
loved missionaries.” 

“She’d have loved the Rev. Alexander Weldon 
then,” commented the landlady, “‘as he’s a retired mis- 
sionary and preached the good tidings to heathens 
in Niggeririer for years and years, as you might say.” 

“Nigeria is the place, Barbara.” 

“Niggeririer is my name for it, Jemima, and it’s 
good enough for me. As for your Paul Merker, he’s 
been eaten by this time, I dare say, for there’s canni- 
bals in them parts, along with hungry tigers and 
crocodiles.” 

“Well, Mr. Merker ain’t been heard of for years, 
Barbara, so he might be inside some of them savages. 
But I’m sure he'll disagree with them, for a more 
contradictory young gentleman you never met in all 
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your born days. Pleasant enough though when he 
wasn’t crossed, and many’s the kiss and half a crown 
as he’s given me, though I kept him at his distance 
times and again. I suppose when Miss Weldon marries 
the Lieutenant, she’ll go to live in Lagos, which won’t 
be pleasant with crocodiles and such like.” 

“Oh, she’s lived at Lagos for years and have been 
all over Niggeririer with her pa. The stories she tells 
would make your hair stand on end, Jemima—not as 
you’ve much, dear. It looks thin. I never see any- 
one go off as you’ve done, dear.” 

“T’ve kept my figure, anyhow, Barbara,” said Miss 
Pyne tartly, for she did not relish this plain-speaking; 
“and as to pomps and vanities, I’ve given them up 
since I found my Maker. I’m converted, like Mrs. 
Swallow, who sold her seal-skin jacket when she joined 
the Salvation Army, and gave me notice too, as she 
thought it wicked to have a lady’s maid. Poor lady, 
I saw her dancing in the street with a tambourine, 
singing quite violent. Her husband, being a stock- 
broker and heathenish, didn’t like her goings-on, and 
put her away in an asylum, saying she was off her 
head. And no wonder,” finished Jemima irrelevantly, 
_ “since he carried on dreadful with the governess.” 

“Your missus and master have been wicked,” said 
Mrs. Bottort, shuddering. 

“Which is them?” asked Miss Pyne politely; “put 
a name to them, I beg, Barbara, as many the master 
and missus I’ve had.” 

“I mean the whole lot,” retorted Mrs. Bottort, 
bluntly. “I wouldn’t have them for lodgers here, 
nohow, Bun House being as respectable as it is genteel. 
But don’t let’s quarrel, after all these years of separat- 
ing, Jemima: your temper’s as hot as ever, I see.” 
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“And your language is as plain as you are and 
always were, Barbara. Not that I want to quarrel, 
me being a Christian,’ and Jemima shook her little 
head, while her sallow cheeks became flushed. 

For the moment Mrs. Bottort also looked danger- 
ous, but her genuine good nature prevailed, and she 
burst into a fat laugh. ‘Don’t take on so, Jemima, I 
beg of you, but drink another cup of tea, and smile. 
I always loved to see your teeth,” ended Mrs. Bottort 
pensively, ‘‘you had so many of ’em.” 

“And I have now,” said Miss Pyne, smiling widely, 
to prove the truth of her assertion, “mostly real, I do 
assure you, Barbara. But let’s be friends and tell me 
all about your lodgers.” 

“T’yve told you all I’m going to tell you, Jemima, 
as it don’t do to gossip too much. There’s ten of 
them, all paying regular and behaving as the ladies 
and gentlemen they are. I keep two housemaids, who 
also act as parlourmaids; a gel to help me with the 
cooking, which I always see to myself; and a man to 
valet the gentlemen, as Bottort used to be before he 
went to his long home in Kensal Green. So you see 
T’ve done well for myself, and am putting away money, 
in spite of taxes and wages and rates and such like 
things as oughtn’t to be allowed in a Christian coun- 
try.” 

“Well, I’m glad as things are so comfortable,” said 
Miss Pyne in a stately manner, “and I wish you well 
since you still have to work for your living. I have 
retired on my pension and savings, Barbara, and live 
like a lady in my native village. You must come down 
and see me!” 

“JT can’t leave the lodgers.” 
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“Ah. I only hope as they won’t leave you,” said 
Miss Pyne, darkly. 

Mrs. Bottort’s good-natured face took on a look of 
blank surprise. “Why, whatever would they do that 
for, when they’re comfortable?” she questioned, staring. 

Miss Pyne replied rather irrelevantly: “There was 
Lady Gayner, who had all she wanted and then broke 
a looking-glass, which sent her into a decline after 
making her lose her money, and her niece who married 
a music-master, which could not be recognised.” 

“JT haven’t broke no looking-glasses, and I don’t 
intend to,” said Mrs. Bottort, rather ruffled. “Don’t 
prophesy horrors, Jemima.” 

“We never know what’s in store for us,” replied 
the visitor, mysteriously; “here to-day and gone to- 
morrow. I hope you’ve bought your grave, Barbara, 
and have enough to give you a dressy funeral.” 

“Well, I have, and will be planted next to Bottort. 
But e 

“Tt’s all very well saying, ‘but,’ my dear. But 
supposing one morning you was to wake up and find 
the bailiffs in this house and your lodgers gone, and 
took to drink in consequence.” 

“JT ain’t going to take to drink,” cried Mrs. Bottort, 
violently, “and I wish you wouldn’t say things may 
happen, as ain’t likely to happen. None of us as lives 
on earth knows the future, and—what’s that you’ve 
got?” she broke off. 

“Cards,” said Miss Pyne significantly, and reclosing 
the little bag slung to her spare waist which she had 
opened, “they know the future. Let me tell your 
fortune,” she said coaxingly. 

“No,” said Mrs. Bottort uneasily, “it ain’t right. 
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Don’t the Bible say as we shouldn’t suffer a witch to 
live?” 

“I’m a Christian and not a witch,’ snapped Miss 
Pyne dryly; “please shuffle the cards and cut three 
times.” 

Mrs. Bottort still hesitated, but as her curiosity was 
strong, she finally did as she was requested. “But 
don’t tell me horrors, Jemima?” she begged in an 
anxious tone, “my nerves ain’t what they were.” 

“T tell what will be; good or bad,” replied Jemima 
severely, and dealt the cards deliberately. ‘“There’s 
a government letter coming to the house.” 

“Taxes,” said Mrs. Bottort, “and I’ve got the money 
to pay. I don’t mind that.” 

“Here’s a ginger-fair, or grey-headed man, who 
loves you.” 

“Tt must be Swinerton, the greengrocer; he was 
red-haired until he got grey after burying his third 
wife. I did think there was something in his eye as 
hinted at wanting a fourth. But it ain’t love with 
him, Jemima; it’s the money he’s after. Not me. 
What I have I hold,” ended Mrs. Bottort, as if she 
was quoting a family motto; “go on, Jemima, tell me 
more.” 

“’There’s a woman leaving your house.” 

“Not a lodger, because they’re all satisfied. It’s 
Anne, the housemaid. I gave her notice yesterday, as 
I can’t put up longer-with her airs and graces.” 

Miss Pyne handed back the pack of cards. “Cut 
and shuffle three times again,” was her command, and 
Mrs. Bottort, now quite anxious to know all she could, 
obeyed promptly. 

“There’s coming and going, and going and coming,” 
said Miss Pyne, mysteriously. 
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“Why not, when one keeps lodgers?” retorted the 
landlady. ‘Bless me, what do all them red cards 
mean ?”’ 

“The diamonds mean money and the hearts good- 
will,” said Miss Pyne reluctantly, as if she was sorry 
to tell her client such pleasant news; “you're all right 
with people behaving well to you, Barbara, and I don’t 
see any chance of your losing money.” 

“T take care of my money, and as I’m always pleas- 
ant to people there’s every reason they should be 
pleasant to me,” said Mrs. Bottort, “not but what I’m 
pleased to hear what you say. You tell fortunes splen- 
didly, Jemima. Ah, you was always a clever gel.” 

“You believe, Barbara?” 

“Every word,” said the landlady stoutly, “tell me 
more.”’ 

“There’s a marriage here!” 

“Leftenant Carver and Miss Alison. She’s sure to 
be married from this house before she starts for Nig- 
geririer with him.” 

“And jealousy.” 

“Donna Christina; for she’d like the Leftenant to 
herself.” 

Miss Pyne fingered a card in a perplexed manner. 
“There’s a dark man coming to this house,” she mur- 
mured. 

“Dozens of dark men come,” declared Mrs. Bottort, 
“fair men, too, and drab, and ginger, and brown, and 
yellow, when their livers are bad. Well?” 

“This dark man will bring trouble and dismay to 
the house and to those in it within a short space of 
time,” said Miss Pyne, laying out the cards, “oh, yes. 
He’s clever and dangerous, and love has to do with it 
along with a desire for money. A large building with 
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many people—it might be a court. Danger to you, 
Barbara, of loss of reputation, and———” 

“Loss of reputation,’ interrupted Mrs. Bottort, 
crimson with anger, “Jet me see who dares to take 
away my character, as has been spotless all my born 
days. It’s rubbish you are talking, Jemima.” 

“T only read the cards,” said Miss Pyne, doggedly, 
‘and you see—oh!” her face grew quite bleak as she 
dealt the painted oblongs of paste-board. Mrs. Bot- 
tort clutched at her ample bosom, where her heart 
might be supposed to be. “Don’t make me jump, 
Jemima,” she said faintly. ‘What is it?” 

“Death,” replied Jemima solemnly, with the boom 
of a bell in her voice. 

“To me. You silly liar, when I’m so healthy 
ce Poca 

“Tt’s not you, Barbara. It’s someone in this house.” 

“Tor!” Mrs. Bottort’s mind being set at rest re- 
garding her own demise, she could listen with equa- 
nimity regarding the decease of another person. “Who 
is it? Man or woman: lady or gentleman?” 

“T don’t know.” Miss Pyne fingered the cards 
nervously. “It’s murder!” 

“Murder! How dare you? And in this house?” 

“T don’t know if it’s in this house or out of it. But 
there’s murder in your surroundings, Barbara. There 
are the cards; a violent, unexpected death.” 

“All them black cards?” 

“Ves, Clubs and spades! Someone you know inti- 
mately will be murdered.” 

“Not a relative,’ gasped Mrs. Bottort, “for I ain’t 
got one.” 

“Tt’s someone in your surroundings,” persisted Miss 
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Pyne. “TI can’t tell you more, except that the death is 
close at hand.” 

“Ts it the major who swears, or Leftenant Carver, 
or Miss Alison, or her pa?” 

“The cards don’t say,” replied Miss Pyne sadly, 
“but murder is here sure enough, and scandal and loss 
of reputation to you and——” 

“Here, I’ve had enough of such rubbish, Jemima,” 
interrupted Mrs. Bottort in a harsh voice, and sweep- 
ing the cards on to the floor, “and I don’t believe a 
single word you’re saying.” 

Miss Pyne stooped and picked up the cards rapidly. 
“Tt’s as true as true.” 

“T tell you I don’t believe in such nonsense,” bel- 
lowed Mrs. Bottort fiercely, “you nasty little creature, 
coming here and telling me horrors when I have given 
you tea and cake. Get out of my house.” 

Miss Pyne slipped the now gathered cards into her 
bag and walked majestically towards the door. ‘You 
are speaking to a lady,” she said, with dignity. 

“I’m speaking to a fortune-teller, and that’s against 
the law,” cried Mrs. Bottort, who trembled with rage. 
“I’ve a good mind to give you up to the police, you 
hussy.” 

“You will have enough to do with the police before 
long, Barbara,” retorted Jemima, in a spiteful tone, 
“the cards always come true. Murder will take place 
in this house, I really believe, and then all your lodgers 
will leave because the victim will haunt the place.” 

“Victim? What victim?” babbled Mrs. Bottort, 
trembling still more. 

“Him, or her, as will be murdered. And it might 
be yourself, if sg 

With sudden energy the landlady rose, and bore 
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down on the frail little figure at the door. “Get out, 
get out, you Witch of Endor. You liar, you minx, 
you——” 

Miss Pyne shook her bead-trimmed mantle, and 
rapped her shoes alternately against the wall. “I 
shake the dust of your house off my feet, Barbara,” 
she said, opening the door. “When you are in gaol 
for murdering someone, send for me, and I’ll console 
you. If you’re a corpse yourself I’ll be happy to lay 
you out. But what I say is true, as you shall find. 
Murder! Murder!” Miss Pyne repeated the word 
with great relish as she disappeared. ‘Murder! So 
there!” 

Mrs. Bottort tried to follow and have the last word, 
but her limbs failed to support her and she sank in a 
chair, murmuring the ominous prophecy. 

“Murder! Oh, Lor! Murder,” then she ended 
violently, “Rubbish!” 


CHAPTER II 
LOVERS 


Quire unaware of the horrors prophesied by Miss 
Pyne, the Bun House occupants came and went, ate 
and drank, read and talked, worked and idled very 
much as usual, leading their uneventful lives with 
dogged complacency. Most of them being elderly, 
had more or less experienced the storms of life, and 
were thankful to anchor in so safe a haven as Mrs. 
Bottort’s house afforded. Of the ladies—there were 
eight in all—Alison Weldon and Donna Christina 
were the youngest, the former being one and twenty, 
while the last was not yet thirty years of age, in spite 
of the landlady’s statement. The rest had grey hair 
and wrinkled faces, so that an atmosphere of old age 
pervaded the place. And the two men, who com- 
pleted the number of lodgers, were also no longer 
young, as the missionary confessed to sixty-five years, 
while Major Henry Steel was quite fifty-two, although — 
he looked younger because of his fresh complexion and 
erect military figure. It was rather dreary for two 
young people to sit down to dinner with such ancient 
folk, especially as the evenings which followed were 
even more dismal. 

The presence of ‘Alison was explained by the fact 
that her father chose to dwell in Bloomsbury; but why 
a lively young Spanish lady should come to such a 
refuge for the aged, could not be guessed. Certainly 
she had only occupied the bedroom over that of the 
Rev. Alexander Weldon for three months, so it was 
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possible that in the end she would weary of this back- 
number boarding-house. She did her best to improve 
matters by playing a guitar and singing gay Iberian 
ditties, but as soon as she ceased, the weight of gloom 
settled down again. Then Donna Christina would re- 
tire to her room to smoke surreptitious cigarettes and 
read French novels, which she did not dare to show 
to Alison. Sometimes she went to the theatre, and 
once or twice induced the girl to accompany her. But 
Alison did not care much to go out, unless Carver was 
by her side, and he had no desire that the Spanish 
lady should form an inconvenient third, when he 
showed his beloved the sights of London. Therefore 
Donna Christina yawned frequently, and several times 
expressed her intention of either returning to Seville, 
or seeking a more lively home. Yet although she had 
arrived in February, she still lingered at Bun House 
throughout May. Perhaps, since the London season 
had begun, she hoped to enjoy herself more. Yet so 
far as could be seen, she knew scarcely anyone. To 
the rest of the lodgers she was something of a mystery, 
though neither by word or deed did she give any one 
of them reason to suppose that there was anything 
wrong with her. And for all their curiosity—it was 
the ladies who inquired most particularly—they could 
learn nothing about her. 

The Rev. Alexander Weldon rather approved of 
Donna Christina, as he was a bright-tempered soul, 
who liked amusement, and even at his age appreciated 
a pretty woman. It might be, that as he had passed 
so many years amongst savages, the dainty looks and 
dress of a civilised lady appealed to him the more 
strongly. But be this as it may, he certainly showed the 
handsome stranger from Seville a great deal of atten- 
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tion. She seemed greatly interested in his interminable 
tales of missionary work in Nigeria, and was so atten- 
tive a listener that the old gentleman felt quite flat- 
tered. Alison liked her well enough, but being deeply 
in love, could not be supposed to take much interest 
in anyone save Mr. James Rothsay Algernon Carver. 
Certainly she did not neglect her father, but he was 
unwilling to spoil the golden hours of wooing, and in- 
sisted that she should take every advantage of her 
lover’s stay in London. 

So anxious was Mr. Weldon to please his daughter, 
that he gave up the first-floor drawing-room to the 
use of her and Jim, having turned his bedroom into a 
study for the purposes of his work. It was not a par- 
ticularly cheerful room, as the one window looked out 
on to a narrow alley and faced an entirely blank wall, 
which belonged to the next house. The window was 
a French one and opened on to a narrow iron balcony, 
heaven only knows why, as there was nothing to be 
seen, and the balcony served no purpose. Weldon, 
however, being fond of flowers, had turned it into a 
little garden of potted plants, which were taken away 
and replaced every fortnight by a nursery-gardener. 
This was the one luxury he allowed himself, as his 
income was small and his tastes were simple. Most 
of the money went to Alison for dress and enjoyment, 
and her father would never hear of her curtailing 
her pleasures in any way, so far as his means allowed, 
as he adored his daughter and wished her to have as 
happy a youth as was possible. So Alison, charmingly 
dressed and entirely happy, enjoyed Carver’s society 
in the big, gloomy drawing-room, while her father 
worked comfortably enough in his bedroom, only com- 
ing out for meals, or to take necessary exercise. 
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Mr. Weldon’s work had to do with missionary so- 
cieties and the conversion of the Nigerian heathen. 
He knew so much about the country and had pene- 
trated into such wild districts, that his information 
was both accurate and valuable. He wrote pamphlets 
on this tribe and that, giving details of native customs, 
and describing villages, streams, districts, and the char- 
acters of various chiefs. He knew the dialects and 
translated portions of the Bible into weird tongues, 
while occasionally he gave lectures with lantern slides 
to those who were interested in foreign missions. Now 
he was engaged on a book, which concerned itself with 
his life in the wilds, and it was Alison’s duty to type 
the written pages. Dull the life in Bun House may 
have been, but Mr. Weldon found it delightful. He 
wanted nothing more than to be left alone with his 
beloved book, and being thus employed he did not 
grudge Carver the greater part of his daughter’s so- 
ciety. Of course, as he admitted, he would miss her 
greatly when she married and went with her husband 
to Lagos. But a journey to Nigeria was nothing to so 
practiced a traveller as himself, and when his book 
was printed and published, he intended to join the 
young couple at Lagos to spend his declining years in 
the country for which he had done so much. And he 
would be welcomed there with joy, both by natives and 
white men, for he was quite an authority on many 
matters, and was greatly appreciated by the Colonial 
Office. Altogether, the Rev. Alexander Weldon was 
a very happy man: he had long since found his niche 
in life and filled it admirably. It is not everyone who 
can say as much. 

Towards the end of May, Mr. Weldon was correct- 
ing the proofs of an article, which was to appear in a 
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missionary magazine—an article on the Fulani tribe, 
and especially on the Sultan Othman, who was quite 
a Napoleon in a small way. The afternoon was hot, 
and Alison had gone out with Carver to get a breath 
of air in the Park. Afterwards Mr. Carver was com- 
ing to dinner, and to pass the evening, as was his 
custom. Weldon enjoyed the heat, as it reminded him 
of his beloved Nigeria, and in a white suit of drill, was 
fancying himself back on the banks of the Benin 
River, when there came a sharp knock at the door. 
Amiable as he was, the missionary requested the in- 
truder to enter rather sharply, as he was too deeply 
interested in his proof-correcting to take interruption 
easily. 

“Come in, come in; oh, come in,” cried Weldon, 
turning round from the table which served him for a 
desk, ‘what is it?” 

“J interrupt you, Senor,” said a very charming 
voice, and the door opened to admit Donna Christina, 
smiling and vivacious. 

“Oh, no, not at all,” said Weldon, jumping to his 
feet. “I am always charmed to see you, Senora. I 
fancied it was Major Steel, who rather tries my temper 
when we talk of Nigeria. He was there also, and 
thinks he knows everything. But he only saw the 
country from a military standing-point and did not 
get at the heart of the natives. Consequently he is 
often wrong.” 

“And never will admit it,” retorted Donna Christina 
gaily, as she seated herself in the chair, which Weldon 
placed for her near his own, “so like you men. They 
say women are obstinate, as if men ” she shrugged 
her graceful shoulders and showed her white even 
teeth in a merry laugh. With true art she left the 
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conclusion of the sentence to Weldon. He finished it 
in a different way to what she expected. 

“As if men were not wax in the hands of women,” 
said the missionary, with twinkling eyes, and stroked 
his long, white beard leisurely. 

“Oh, fie, for a priest to talk thus!” Donna Christina 
shook a reproving finger. 

“A priest is a man, my dear lady, and has consider- 
able experience of the seamy side of life. The truth 
is always told to the priest.” 

“Balzac differs from you, Senor. He says that the 
truth—the whole truth—is only told to doctors, and 
portions to lawyers. People are more afraid of their 
bodies and property than of their souls.” 

Weldon shook his head sadly. “I fear so; I fear 
so! During my years of ministry I have been beating 
the wind. Self is difficult to conquer in one and all, as 
I have found.” He passed his hand across his broad 
forehead and shook his head once more, then smiled 
briskly. “But this is sad conversation for a young 
lady. You did not come here to hear me moralise, I 
am sure.” 

Donna Christina smiled to gain time, as she was not 
quite certain of how to explain her errand. This was 
strange, as it was an extremely simple one, and per- 
fectly honest. However, she smiled and then laughed 
thoughtfully, glancing round the room in what ap- 
peared to be an absent-minded manner. Weldon gazed 
at her with artistic pleasure, for she was really very 
beautiful in a Junoesque style. Tall and largely- 
proportioned, and stately, she looked like an Empress, 
and the imperious air with which she spoke as a rule, 
became her greatly. Her face was oval and olive- 
tinted, with little colour in the cheeks, although her 
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lips were extremely red. The bluish-black hair to 
which Mrs. Bottort had referred was coiled smoothly 
in the fashion of a coronet on the top of her well- 
shaped head. Large, dark eyes, which could flash into 
sudden wrath, or melt to southern languor, suggested 
her Andalusian blood. In her plain, white, linen gown, 
with no jewellery and no adornment of any descrip- 
tion, the lady from Seville looked singularly well-bred 
and dignified. A close observer would have guessed, 
from the haughty expression of the mouth and the 
slumbering fire in the eyes, that Donna Christina was 
possessed of a volcanic temper. But this was usually 
well under control, and Weldon could not remember 
ever having seen her in a passion. But then, to be 
sure, he had not known the lady all her life. 

The missionary himself was a big-framed man of 
the venerable Father Christmas type, quite six feet in 
height. His nose was aquiline, his lips were firm, and 
his grey eyes looked singularly bright and piercing. 
With his ample, square-cut beard, and his white locks 
—surprisingly plentiful for a man of his age—he was 
as impressive in his own way as Donna Christina was 
in hers. And his kindly face bore so open and noble 
an expression, that it did not require much observation 
to see what a truly good man he was. Being young in 
spirit and extremely human, Mr. Weldon treated his 
charming visitor in a fatherly, genial manner, and 
looked at her with an amused smile. All the same, he 
was wondering why she had sought him out in his 
sanctum, since it was well known in the house that 
he never liked to be disturbed during his working 
hours. Perhaps Donna Christina guessed from his 
puzzled look that she was trespassing on his time, 
for she apologised in her pretty, foreign way. 
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“I went to see if you were in your drawing-room, 
Senor,” she said, smiling, “but your daughter and Mr. 
Carver having returned from their walk, were in that 
room, so’’—she shrugged her graceful shoulders—“I 
was not cruel enough to linger. Do you blame me?” 

“Oh, no,” murmured Mr. Weldon, absently; then 
asked an irrelevant question: ‘How is it that you 
come to speak English so well?” 

“I was brought up in a convent where several of the 
sisters were English. I should not have ventured to 
London had I not been able to speak the language, 
Senor. I came here to meet a friend of my father’s, 
who has arrived lately from Africa. I wish to ask you 
if you will permit me to introduce him to you, as he 
is coming to dine this evening.” 

“T shall be delighted to meet anyone from Africa,” 
said Weldon cordially. “As you know, I am devoted 
to the Dark Continent. From what part does this 
gentleman come?” 

“From the place you have so often talked about. 
From Nigeria.” 

“Ah. So that is why you have listened so patiently 
to my tales, Senora. I should know your friend, if 
he has any official post in the Colony.” 

“He is an explorer and his name is Paul Merker,” 
said Donna Christina, and she looked searchingly at 
Weldon while she spoke. 

The missionary’s face expressed lively curiosity and 
pleasure, nothing more; and she heaved a sigh of re- 
lief. “Paul Merker,” echoed Mr. Weldon, “of course 
I know the name, if not the man, very well. He has 
explored a great deal of the country, and, from what 
I have heard, knows as much about the Hausa people 
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as I do. I shall be delighted to meet him. Is he 
making a long stay in this city, Senora?” 

“J think so. It is his intention to lecture, I believe. 
My father met him years ago in Africa, and once 
when he came to England he stopped at Gibraltar, to 
stay in Seville with us. There I met him, and we be- 
came great friends, as he is a most charming man. 
For quite four years I have not seen him, as he re- 
turned to Lagos. Then my father died, and left some 
important papers connected with Northern Nigeria, 
which he directed me to give personally to Mr. Merker. 
For that reason I came here, and have been waiting 
for his arrival. I am glad he has come,” ended Donna 
Christina, with another little sigh, “as I want to give 
him these papers, and then I can go back to my own 
land. I do find your London so very dull.” 

“Now Mr. Merker has arrived perhaps you will find 
it more amusing.” 

Donna Christina laughed and rose to her feet. “Per- 
haps,” she said lightly. “I admire Mr. Merker and 
Mr. Merker admires me.” 

“He has every reason to!” 

“Ah,” she shook her finger again, “the compliments 
you pay, Senor. Well, that is why I trespassed on 
you, Senor, so now I can take my leave!” She turned 
to go, then her eyes were caught by a dull, blue stone, 
roughly shaped like a heart, which acted as a paper- 
weight. ‘What is this, Mr. Weldon?” 

“A sacred stone, which I procured in Africa,” said 
the missionary. “Don’t pick it up, Senora. It was 
worshipped by a certain tribe and has been washed 
again and again in human blood.” 

“Ugh!” Donna Christina withdrew her fingers 
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straightway. “How can you bear to have the nasty 
thing on your table?” 

Weldon laughed in his jolly fashion, as he went to 
open the door for her. “I don’t mind, as I have seen 
so much blood. But the story of that stone would 
shock a lady like yourself: a civilised lady I mean. I 
got that stone at the risk of my life, and if I took it 
back to Nigeria my life would again be in danger. 
Many a ju-ju priest wants It.” 

He placed such emphasis on the last word that 
Donna Christina raised her strongly-marked eyebrows. 
vol |e vale 

“That is what it is called through the length and 
breadth of Nigeria.” 

“Do the natives of Nigeria speak English then, 
Senor?” 

“Some do. But what I mean is, that the native 
name of the stone is too secret to be made public. 
Some white man spoke of the stone, knowing no better, 
as ‘It,’ and the natives caught at the word. Speak 
to any negro in Nigeria about ‘It,’ and he will turn 
pale under his black skin.” 

Donna Christina eyed the stone with repugnance. 
“fore than ever do I wonder you use such a horrid 
thing as a paper-weight,” she said, with a shiver; “do 
not tell me any more about it. I hate such sinister 
stories.” 

“The whole tale of ‘It’ is very sinister indeed,” 
observed Weldon dryly. 

“Then you can relate the same to Mr. Merker, who 
is fond of such things. Meanwhile I intend to return 
to the drawing-room to tell your daughter that I am 
permitted to present Mr. Merker to her.” 
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“Certainly! oh, certainly. I shall be very pleased.” 

Satisfied with this cordial permission, the visitor 
took a smiling leave, while the missionary returned to 
his work. But before taking up the pen he slipped the 
heart-shaped stone intc a small drawer in the dress- 
ing-table. The shiver of the lady had impressed him 
with the idea that “It” was really gruesome, and should 
not be handled too freely. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Weldon had only taken the stone from his desk in the 
drawing-room to describe it in detail as a fetish wor- 
shipped by a certain native tribe, and had forgotten 
to put it back. Hence its use, for the time being, as a 
paper-weight. 

Donna Christina found the young people having 
afternoon tea, and hastened to excuse her intrusion. 
“A friend of mine, who is an African explorer, is 
coming to dinner,” she said, with her inevitable smile, 
“and your father has given me permission to present 
him to you, Miss Weldon.” 

“T shall be delighted,” said Alison, rather puzzled 
by the statement, “but I fear your friend will not care 
to be troubled with a girl of my age.” 

“Oh, yes, I assure you he will. Mr. Merker is a 
great admirer of beauty.” 

“Mr. Merker!” echoed young Carver, with a start, 
“do you mean the explorer?” 

“Yes,” assented Donna Christina, with a somewhat 
anxious look. “Have you heard of him? Do you 
know him?” 

“Both! He dined at our mess when in Lagos, and 
told us weird and wonderful tales of his journeys into 
the interior of the country.” 

“You found him interesting,’ said Donna Christina, 
carelessly. 
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“Oh, very. He’s a brave man and a rattling good 
fellow. I shall be glad to meet him again.” Carver 
paused, then looked searchingly at the lady. “Have 
you any special idea in presenting him to Miss Wel- 
don?” 

“Dear me, no,” exclaimed Donna Christina in quite 
a pronouncedly English way, “‘but as my friend comes 
from Nigeria, and Mr. Weldon is interested in Nigeria, 
it occurred to me that by introducing them to each 
other, I might find entertainment for both. Also Miss 
Weldon might like to talk about Lagos to someone, so 
I came just to tell her that Mr. Merker was coming.” 

“Miss Weldon can talk about Lagos to me,” said 
the young man, stiffly. 

“Oh, you mustn’t be a dog in the manger, Mr. 
Carver,” laughed Donna Christina, walking towards 
the door. ‘Miss Weldon will find my friend most 
entertaining, I assure you!” and with a gay nod she 
departed lightly. 

When the door was closed the lovers looked at one 
another in astonishment. Alison simply shrugged her 
shoulders and laughed, but Lieutenant Carver drew 
himself up, slim and military in his looks, and frowned 
severely. 

“Alison, I don’t like that woman,” he said, sharply 
and abruptly. 

“Oh, she means well,” replied the girl, soothingly; 
“don’t fuss, Jim.” 

“I detest people who mean well,” retorted Jim, still 
severe, “they are generally those who make mischief.” 

“Come and drink your tea, dear, and don’t worry. 
What possible mischief can Donna Christina do. She 
is quite a stranger to us both.” 

“I know.” Carver took his seat at the little bam- 
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boo table and accepted a cup of tea and some thin 
bread and butter. “But she makes a great fuss over 
you, dear. One would think that she wished to be- 
come your bosom friend.” 

“She never will then, Jim. I—I—well, I mistrust 
her.” 

“Fxactly what I do,” cried Carver triumphantly; 
“she has something up her sleeve which has to do 
with becoming your friend.” 

Alison stirred her tea slowly, and reflected. “Well, 
she has certainly paid me a great deal of attention,” 
she murmured, “she is always asking me to go shop- 
ping with her, and see plays and walk in the park. I 
have been once or twice, but not lately. Donna Chris- 
tina always gives me the idea of a tigress—that is, 
she is treacherous.” 

“Of course she is. Half-castes always are.” 

“But she is purely Spanish?” 

“No, she isn’t. One evening when she was unusually 
confidential, she confessed that her father was an 
Englishman. Also that he had something to do with 
Nigeria. Hum,” the young fellow placed his elbows on 
the table, and his doubled fists under his chin, “I 
wonder if that has anything to do with her making this 
running?” 

“With me?” asked Alison, wondering why he 
troubled about so trivial a matter. 

“Yes, and with your father, to whom she is un- 
commonly attentive. And now this explorer is coming 
to dinner and she takes the trouble to come and tell 
you about the matter, emphasising the fact of presen- 
tation to you. I tell you I don’t like the woman,” 
ended Carver, and rose to stride up and down the long 
drawing-room in a restless frame of mind. 
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“But, Jim, you are not usually so suspicious of 
people?” 

“No. Tm an easy-going fellow as a rule. But, 
somehow, the very first time I set eyes on Donna 
Christina, I took a dislike to her. She is too amiable 
and too smiling and too anxious to be friends with you 
and your father. As to Paul Merker ” he paused. 

“You told her that you liked him.” 

“Yes,” assented Jim dryly, “and intentionally. It 
is just as well to give this woman no careless speech 
to make trouble over. But as a matter of fact, Merker, 
though clever and plausible, and undoubtedly a brave 
man, was not at all popular. There are queer stories 
about him!” 

“What kind of stories?” 

“Oh,” Jim frowned and glanced vaguely round the 
room, “he is said to go native altogether when in the 
interior, and knows more about ju-ju affairs than is 
healthy for a white man. Of course, Alison, I have 
nothing against Merker. All the same, when we are 
married and in Lagos, and surrounded by niggers, I 
don’t want you to know him. That is why I am sorry 
Donna Christina is forcing his acquaintance on you. 
Merker knows queer things and has a great and in- 
explicable power over black folk.” 

“Then take me to the theatre this evening,” said 
Alison promptly, “in that way I can escape the intro- 
duction.” 

“No, dear. Dona Christina has some idea in her 
head when she wants this man to be introduced to 
your father, and we must look after him.” 

Alison rose, and ran forward to place her hands on 
her lover’s square shoulders. “Jim, dear, aren’t you 
making a mountain out of a mole-hill?” she asked 
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seriously, “you have no facts to go upon, in thinking 
these people wish to injure father, or me.” 

“Oh, I don’t say that they wish to injure either of 
you. Only—I can scarcely explain—some sixth sense 
tells me that Donna Christina and Merker are danger- 
ous. I shall wait in and meet him.” 

“You will be amiable?” 

“Most amiable. I don’t intend to place Merker on 
his guard if he does intend any devilry. Now I shall 
go home to dress, Alison, and you can expect me back 
to dinner. Don’t say a word to your father of my 
suspicions.” 

“No, I won’t; especially as you have no grounds for 
them. Donna Christina is only performing an act of 
courtesy, and as Mr. Merker comes from Nigeria, 
is it not natural that he should wish to meet my 
father?” 

“Yes,” replied Carver hesitatingly, “and yet——” 
he shook his head, still doubtful of the Spanish lady’s 
overpowering amiability. 
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CHAPTER III 
A FAMOUS EXPLORER 


ALISON wondered why her lover troubled himself 
so greatly about the doings of Donna Christina. So 
far as she could see the Spanish lady was an amiable 
person, anxious to make herself agreeable. And as 
Mr. Weldon was a great authority on Nigerian affairs, 
it was natural that so well-known an explorer as Paul 
Merker should wish to meet him. Everything ap- 
peared to be above-board, yet Carver fumed and wor- 
ried as if Donna Christina and her visitor were plot- 
ting. She was the more struck with Jim’s doubts about 
the couple, when she remembered that as a rule he 
was quite indifferent to the doings of other people. 
Then that same evening before Merker arrived, she 
found further food for reflection in a few remarks 
made by Mrs. Bottort. 

That estimable woman came to Alison’s bedroom 
to bring some lace which she had especially washed 
for the girl. Having performed her errand she turned 
to go, but suddenly dropped into a chair near the door, 
declaring that the stairs were too much for a woman 
of her age to climb. 

“And I don’t deny but what my spirits might be 
better,” ended Mrs. Bottort, who looked the picture 
of woe. 

“Why, what is the matter?” asked Miss Weldon, 
good-naturedly, for she found the landlady’s conver- 
sation amusing at times. 

“It’s a friend of mine,” explained Mrs. Bottort, 
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dolefully. ‘Jemima Pyne’s her name, and she yester- 
day told my fortune by the cards, when we was having 
tea.” 

Alison laughed disbelievingly. “Surely you don’t 
believe in such rubbish?” , 

‘Well, I don’t, and I do, as you might put it, miss.” 

“T understand,” Miss Weldon nodded at her image 
in the looking-glass, “like most people, you believe the 
good and doubt the bad.” 

‘And bad enough it is what Jemima told me,” cried 
the landlady, ignoring the first part of the speech; 
“black sorrow is coming to this house, scandal, and 
sudden death. Oh, what have I done, miss, that such 
things should fall upon my head, so respectable, as I 
have always kept myself.” 

“What nonsense, Mrs. Bottort,’’ corrected Alison 
sharply, “nothing of the sort is likely to occur.” 

“But the cards, miss ig 

“Rubbish! The cards are wrong nine times out of 
ten: only by chance is anything of the future hit 
upon.” 

“Well, miss,” groaned the landlady, rising with a 
relieved look, “if you do take that view, it comforts 
me. Jemima Pyne should be ashamed to tell me of 
such things, come to pass, though, she said they 
would.” 

“They won’t, Mrs. Bottort, so don’t trouble your 
head. I wonder at a woman of your age being so 
silly as to believe in such stuff.” 

The landlady went down the stairs, much cheered 
by this view of Miss Pyne’s predictions, and Alison 
followed shortly on her way to the drawing-room. 
But, strange to say, Mrs. Bottort’s tale of the fortune- 
telling, taken in conjunction with Carver’s doubts con- 
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cerning Merker and the Spanish lady, rather depressed 
the girl. Of course, she knew it was absurd to feel 
uneasy, and several times told herself severely that 
she was as silly as the landlady. Nevertheless, the 
feeling of gloom remained, and she entered the draw- 
ing-room with the weird sensation of passing into a 
region of black fog. The sight of her father’s cheerful, 
ruddy face dispelled her uncomfortable feelings for 
the moment, and she went towards him with her accus- 
tomed smile. 

“Hasn’t Jim arrived, father?” she asked, when Mr. 
Weldon had kissed her fondly; “he said he would be 
early.” 

“It is just a quarter to seven, dear, so he may enter 
at any moment. Meanwhile, I am expecting Donna 
Christina and Mr. Merker. She told you about him, 
did she not, Alison?” 

“Yes. Not much, though. Who is Mr. Merker ex- 
actly, father?” 

“A famous explorer, who knows the wildest parts 
of Nigeria, my dear. I have heard a great deal about 
him in Lagos and elsewhere, so I shall be pleased to 
meet him. I believe he is a most interesting man.” 

“Ts his character good?” asked Alison, remember- 
ing Jim’s doubts. 

Mr. Weldon stared. ‘‘My dear, I have heard noth- 
ing against his character. Why do you ask such a 
question?” 

Alison saw that she had made a mistake, as Carver 
had warned her not to say a word about his suspicions. 
Therefore she turned off the inquiry with a gay laugh. 
“Oh, I only wish to know what kind of a man I am 
likely to meet.” 

Before her father could ask more, the door opened 
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and Donna Christina entered the room followed by a 
slim fair man, immaculately arrayed in evening dress, 
and wearing an eye-glass. His face was clean-shaven 
and impassive, and he looked considerably bored. No 
one would have taken him for a pioneer of civilisa- 
tion, as he had the aspect of a Mayfair dandy. Alison 
began to think that Jim’s suspicions were altogether 
misplaced. 


“T have brought Mr. Merker, Senor,” said Donna | 


Christina in a vivacious tone, “my friend, this is the 
Rev. Alexander Weldon, whom you so greatly wished 
to meet. Now,” added the lady gaily, “you know 
one another personally.” 

“Which is an improvement on knowing one another 
only by reputation,” said Merker, in his tired tones, 
but grasping Mr. Weldon’s hand vigorously enough, 
“it is very good of you to receive me, sir.” 

“T am delighted,” said the missionary cordially, 
“your name is well known in Nigeria, Mr. Merker, 
and we have much in common to talk about.” 

“T am at your service,” said the explorer languidly, 
and then turned to bow to Alison, who was standing 
beside Donna Christina. At the sight of the beautiful 
girl, his face brightened, and he bowed with some em- 
phasis. “I am delighted to meet you, Miss Weldon, 
I know a friend of yours.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Merker,” replied Alison, determined 
to be circumspect, although she really did not see any 
reason to be so. 

“A fellow called Carver, who is in the Second Bat- 
talion of the South Nigerian Regiment,” said Merker, 
glibly; “we met at Lagos.” 

“Mr. Carver will be here in a few minutes, so you 
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will have an opportunity of renewing your acquaint- 
ance with him, Mr. Merker.” 

“T shall be charmed. Carver’s a first-rate chap.” 

“He is,” assented Mr. Weldon heartily. “I have 
a very high opinion of him.” 

Donna Christina laughed. ‘So high that you have 
given him your greatest treasure, Senor, in the shape 
of your daughter,” and she nodded to Alison. 

“Mr. Carver and I have been engaged for some 
time,” said the girl, stiffly, and a trifle unwillingly, as 
she thought that Donna Christina should mind her 
own business. Nevertheless, she endorsed the state- 
ment, since it was just as well to let Merker know 
exactly how things stood, should he have any schemes 
in his head. According to Jim’s suspicions, he prob- 
ably had, though for the life of her, Alison could not 
guess what they were. 

Raking his long white beard with outspread fingers 
after his usual fashion, Mr. Weldon turned the con- 
versation. He also thought that the Spanish lady’s 
uncalled-for remark was lacking in taste. “Are you 
not sorry to be absent from Nigeria, Mr. Merker?”’ 

“Oh, dear me, no, sir. I have had enough of Nigeria 
to last me for a few months, and it is pleasant to be 
amongst white people again. After the savage women 
of Africa, Miss Weldon’s appearance is as refreshing 
as rain,” and he bowed again with emphasis. 

“Thank you for a very pretty compliment,” said 
Alison, carelessly, but Donna Christina frowned. She 
did not seem to be pleased that Merker should make 
himself so agreeable. She need not have troubled 
herself, however, for Alison was beginning to dislike 
the over-emphatic politeness of the explorer, although 
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she forced herself to be civil. “Do you stay long in 
England?” 

Merker shrugged his shoulders. “I have not made 
up my mind, Miss Weldon. You see I have been 
working for the best part of my life in the wilds, try- 
ing to civilise savages, and establish law and order on 
the fringes of the Empire. Now I wish to get some 
reward for my pains, and I am approaching the Gov- 
ernment with a view to obtaining official recognition 
of my efforts.” 

“In what way?” asked the missionary, who quite 
sympathised with this ambition, for rumour had fre- 
quently stated how hard Merker had worked in the 
Lands-at-the-Back-of-Beyond. 

“Well, Mr. Weldon, up Akpam way, in the entirely 
uncivilised parts, I have come across several tribes 
which need a strong hand to weld them into one. They 
are amenable to the white man’s rule, and the country 
is extremely fertile.” 

“Are you talking of the Onitsha District?” nar 
Weldon, quickly. 

“Not peal, These tribes live in the lands beyond, 
which are not yet set down in detail, as you will see 
if you look at a Southern Nigerian map. It is my 
desire to bring these tribes together; to solidify them 
into a small nation, as it were, so that the lands may 
be cultivated, and the barbarous country they occupy 
opened up. If I can induce the Colonial Office to give 
me an official position and a free hand, I have no doubt 
I shall be able to make a valuable addition to the 
British Empire. But all this is dry conversation for 
the ladies, Mr. Weldon. Let us talk of more amusing 
things. 9 

Before the missionary could protest that Merker’s 
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information was most interesting, Carver entered the 
room, looking cool and composed, and extremely hand- 
some in his evening kit. In fact, Merker appeared 
to think that he looked too handsome, for he frowned 
as his gaze travelled from the young man to Alison, 
whose face lighted up the moment her lover appeared. 
Yet there was no apparent reason why the explorer 
should frown or grudge Carver his looks, unless he 
had fallen in love with Miss Weldon at sight, and 
objected to the soldier as a rival. Donna Christina, 
whose gaze was almost constantly on Merker’s face, 
guessed what was passing in his mind, and was con- 
firmed in her suspicions that her visitor admired Alison 
more than was right and proper. “Remember this is 
her future husband,” she said softly, and Merker 
with a start of annoyance at her perspicuity, smiled 
blandly as he shook hands with Jim in a most friendly 
spirit. 

“T am glad to meet you again, Carver,” he said 
heartily, “fancy coming across you here in a place so 
far distant from Lagos.” 

“Why, all roads lead to London, as they did to Rome 
in the old days,” said Carver, with an enigmatic smile, 
“you are looking well, Merker.” 

“The voyage home has set me up,” replied the other 
languidly: then sinking his voice he added, “I have 
to congratulate you,” and his gaze rested significantly 
on Miss Weldon. 

“Ves,” said Jim briefly, “thank you!” 

He abruptly left Merker to join the girl, and the 
explorer looked wishfully after him, as though envious 
of his good fortune. There was no doubt in Merker’s 
own mind that Alison was the most beautiful girl he 
had ever seen, and he was dangerously susceptible to 
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feminine charms. After the black faces and blunt 
features of African women, this girl with her creamy 
complexion, her sapphire-blue eyes and wonderful 
auburn hair, appeared like a goddess descended from 
Olympus. Miss Weldon was not very tall, or very 
imposing, but her figure was perfectly modelled, her 
skin of a dazzling fairness, and her whole appearance 
one of alluring charm. Merker’s heart was like tinder 
to the fire of this gracious beauty, and being quite 
uncontrolled in his passions, he then and there desired 
to make these charms his own. Therefore did he 
resent Carver’s lover-like attitude towards the mis- 
sionary’s daughter, and although usually extremely 
self-controlled found it difficult to refrain from show- 
ing his feelings. He talked aimlessly to Weldon, glanc- 
ing every now and then at the vivacious beauty of 
Alison’s face, until Donna Christina began to tap her 
foot on the floor. That significant feminine action 
restored Merker’s sense of caution. He knew what a 
jealous nature the Spanish lady possessed, and knew 
also that she was in love with him to the extent of 
objecting to his admiring any other women, however 
old or ugly, much less Miss Weldon with her manifold 
attractions. Therefore did he turn his attentions to 
his hostess—as Donna Christina might be called—and 
insisted that he should escort her in to dinner, al- 
though Mr. Weldon had half suggested Alison should 
accompany him. The hint given in a spirit of polite 
hospitality was not taken by Merker, now alive to his 
indiscretion in awaking Donna Christina’s ever-ready 
suspicions. 

“Carver would object if I robbed him of his rights,” 
said Merker, with a quiet laugh, as the party left for 
the dining-room. 
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This pretty speech was ignored by Jim, and was 
met by a blank stare from Alison; but Donna Chris- 
tina appeared quite satisfied. She quite recovered her 
amiability, and was peculiarly gay during the progress 
of the meal, particularly as Merker addressed his 
conversation almost wholly to the missionary. As to 
the lovers, they sat as far away from the new-comer 
as they could, and gave their attentions strictly to one 
another. 

“TIsn’t he a beast,’ whispered Jim, shaking out his 
napkin. 

“Oh, not quite so bad as that,” answered Alison in 
the same guarded voice, “only I don’t like him very 
much. He is too bold; staring me out of counte- 
nance.” 

Carver frowned, and took his first spoonful of soup. 
“It is just as well that he knows you are engaged to 
marry me,” he hinted, tartly. 

“Don’t be silly, Jim. I know how to look after 
myself.” 

“Merker from all accounts, has the cheek of the 
devil, where a pretty girl is concerned.” 

“And Donna Christina has the temper of the same 
person,” retorted Alison dryly, “if Mr. Merker ad- 
mires me, he will have a bad time with her.” 

“Ts he engaged to marry her?” 

“T can’t say. But she is in love with him. It doesn’t 
need a woman to tell you that, Jim.” 

“T haven’t noticed ° 

“You men are so stupid, you never do notice. Be- 
sides, your suspicions are all nonsense, Jim. Donna 
Christina is in love with Mr. Merker, and she wants 
to forward his interests very naturally in the hope 
that he will marry her. As my father is well-thought- 
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of by the Government in connection with Nigerian 
affairs, Mr. Merker wishes to enlist his services, so that 
he may more easily obtain the post he desires.” 

‘What post is that?” 

“Something which has to do with the uncivilised 
tribes in the Onitsha District. He was speaking about 
it before you came in.” 

“Well, I hope he'll get his post and marry that she- 
cat, and go there to live for ever and ever,” grumbled 
Jim, viciously. “I don’t like her, and he’s a complete 
rotter. I shall keep my eyes open.” 

“There is no need. I tell you all these suspicions 
of yours are foolish.” 

“Time will show that,” retorted Mr. Carver, and 
said to the parlourmaid at his elbow that he would take 
fish. 

The meal was dull, as usual, for the Bun House 
people solemnly gave their attention to the consump- 
tion of victuals, and did not waste the dinner-hour in 
idle chatter. Major Steel as usual, created a sensation 
by complaining about too much pepper being in this, 
and too much salt being in that: but on the whole he 
behaved with more restraint than ordinarily. Several 
times he contradicted Merker with regard to Nigerian 
affairs, and when he heard Mr. Weldon mention the 
name of the Akpam country, he took the lead in the 
conversation in a loud, domineering voice. 

“Akpam,” said Major Steel, vigorously wiping his 
iron-grey moustache, “why, that is the place where 


Fodio comes from on this mission to the Government.” . 


“Fodio?” queried Mr. Weldon, with an inquiring 
look, and the Major brayed hoarsely- 
“Why, I know more about Nigeria than you do, 


sir,” he said in his drill voice, “there is a Chief come 
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to London from Akpam, with several other niggers. 
I heard about it at the club the other day. Fodio is 
his name, and he arrived last week. Fancy you not 
knowing that, sir.” 

“I do know it,” replied the missionary quietly. 
“Fodio wants to place his tribe under British protec- 
tion, and the Colonial Office have already consulted 
me about the matter. He comes as you say, Major, 
from Akpam. And that was why,” added Mr. Weldon, 
turning towards Merker, “I felt surprised, as you 
must have seen, when you stated how you wished to 
civilise the tribes of that country. It is strange that 
you and Fodio should be on the same mission and at 
the same time.” 

“A coincidence; that is all, sir,” rejoined Merker, 
compressing his thin lips for a moment, “‘and—but we 
can talk of this more privately,” he added, glancing 
round the table. 

He need not have troubled to be cautious, for official 
secrets were as Greek to those around. They busied 
themselves with their own petty concerns, and the 
name of Fodio might have been that of Prester John, 
for all the sensation it created. Only Alison made a 
remark. “I have heard the name of Fodio before,” 
she said, looking towards her father. 

“Tf you know anything of Nigerian history, you must 
have,” grunted Major Steel, in his aggressive way, 
“the chap is called after Othman Fodio, the Sultan of 
Sokoto who conquered Hausaland, somewhere about 
the time of Napoleon.” 

“He was quite a Napoleon himself, Major,” said 
Mr. Weldon mildly. 

“Clever chap, clever chap. The Fulani tribes would 
have been nowhere had he not taken the mastership,” 
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and then the Major launched into a long account of 
the hero’s doings, which bored Weldon and Merker. 
They knew all that Steel had to tell them, and a great 
deal more, but listened politely enough, only correct- 
ing the narrator on minor points, when he made absurd 
statements. Not that the Major accepted such cor- 
rections. He held his own obstinately, and was so 
pointedly aggressive, that everyone was glad when 
the dinner ended. Then Steel went out to his club, 
and Bun House was left in peace. 

Mr. Weldon and his party returned to the drawing- 
room, where Alison played and sang, more particu- 
larly for Carver than for anyone else. Warned by 
Donna Christina’s jealousy, Merker devoted himself 
to talking over Nigerian affairs with the missionary. 
But this also was an offence in the Spanish lady’s eyes, 
as she found herself receiving no attention. Deter- 
mined to be more prominent, she unexpectedly intro- 
duced the subject of the fetish, which had acted as a 
paper-weight on Mr. Weldon’s table. 

“Do show Mr. Merker that horrid stone, which has 
been washed in human blood so often,” said Donna 
Christina, coaxingly. 

“No! no! It is not a pleasant object, and the story 
connected with it is still less pleasant,” said Weldon, 
good-naturedly. 

“Ts it some fetish connected with ju-ju?” asked 
Merker, looking very much interested. “I like to 
hear about these things.” 

“T should like-to hear also,” put in Alison, unex- 
pectedly, “you have often promised to tell me about 
that heart-shaped stone, father. I suppose that is 
what you mean, Donna Christina?” 

“Oh, yes—yes! A blue stone like a heart. And it 
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has been washed in human blood,” ended the lady, 
impressively. “I can’t understand why the Senor here: 
should use such a horrid thing as a paper weight.” 

“It only was one by chance,” explained the mis- 
sionary carelessly. “I was writing an article on its: 
worship by the Eboroto tribe.” 

“Eboroto!” said Merker, suddenly. ‘Why that is 
the name of a town on the Orashi River.” 

“Eburoto is the name you are thinking about,” said 
Weldon, quickly, “there is the difference of a letter. 
But the tribe I mean had something to do with that 
town, Mr. Merker. They lived at one time on the 
banks of the Orashi River, and were driven north 
many years ago: into the wilds as I may say.” 

“They live now somewhere in the Akpam country,” 
said Carver, after a pause. 

“How do you know that?” questioned Merker with 
some sharpness. 

Carver laughed. “Oh, I take an interest in natives 
you know, though perhaps not so much as you do, Mr. 
Merker. And I am peculiarly interested in the Eboroto 
tribe, as a member of it saved my life a couple of 
years ago, when I was in danger of being clawed by a 
lion.’’ 

“Oh, Jim, you never told me that,” cried Alison, 
horrified. 

“Tt was not worth mentioning,” rejoined the lieu- 
tenant, carelessly. ‘“I came out all right, though I 
should have been killed but for Fodio.” 

“Fodio,”’ echoed Donna Christina with a swift glance 
at Merker, “is that the chief who has come on this 
mission to England?” 

“The same. He is a friend of mine.” 

“Vou did not say so at dinner, when Major Steel 
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spoke of the man,” said the explorer in a rather un- 
easy tone. 

“There was no need to,” answered Carver coolly. 
“T have seen Fodio since he came to England. And a 
very good chap he is.” 

“Pouf,” said Donna Christina, with a shudder, “a 
savage.” 

“Fodio is not a savage. He was educated at Cam- 
bridge, and, but for his black skin, he is as civilised as 
we are.” 

“A yeneer, only a veneer,” said Merker, supercil- 
iously. ‘When in Africa, I have no doubt that he 
reverts to his inherent instincts of murder and theft.” 

“Fodio is a gentleman, and a white man at heart, 
Merker,” rejoined Carver, more hotly than usual. “I 
have hunted with him in his own country, and I have 
always found him the best of good fellows. He saved 
my life, remember, so I have every reason to speak 
well of him in every way.” 

“Tt does you credit, I am sure, Carver,” sneered the 
other. “I have met him also, and I don’t think much 
of him.” 

“No, you wouldn’t,” retorted Carver calmly, “he’s 
not your style. But I shall give Mr. Weldon an oppor- 
tunity of judging Fodio, as I intend to bring him to 
this house. He is most anxious to meet Mr. Weldon.” 

“J shall be pleased to see him,” said the missionary, 
“as he has been to Cambridge, I presume he is a 
Christian.” 

“Of course, sir, and a better Christian than many a 
white man.” Jim’s eyes rested as if by chance on 
Merker, as he made this remark. 

The explorer did not take up the challenge, if in- 
deed it was meant for one, but merely laughed and 
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yawned in a bored way. “This is all very dull,” he 
said, shrugging, “and I am sure the ladies would be 
better pleased if Mr. Weldon would show us this fetish, 
and tell us its story.” 

The missionary rose and walked towards the door. 
“I don’t mind,” he said amiably, “only I shall have 
to soften some of the details, which are rather crude 
and blood-thirsty. And the story is worth telling, as 
it has to do with my escape from a terrible death.” 

“Ah.” Donna Christina clapped her hands. “You 
told me that you got it at the risk of your life. Tell 
us the story of ‘It,’ Mr. Weldon.” 

Merker started violently. “It,” he cried, in blank 
amazement, “do you mean to say Mr. Weldon, that 
you have that famous fetish in your possession?” 

“Yes. I can show it to you,” and the missionary 
opened the door. 

Merker drew a long breath. ‘Well I never,” he 
gasped, and his languor vanished, “I only wish I had 
that lucky stone.”’ 

“Why?” asked Alison in her direct way, and 
startled by his interest. 

“Because,” said Merker slowly, “he who holds it 
can obtain whatever he desires.” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE STORY OF “IT” 


Wut the Rev. Alexander Weldon was absent in 
search of the fetish his daughter looked wonderingly 
at Merker’s excited face. The explorer was now as 
heated and interested, as formerly he had been cool 
and indifferent. Evidently he was acquainted with 
the reputation of “It,” and attached some value to the 
superstition connected with the weird object. Yet it 
seemed incredible to Alison, who was rather matter- 
of-fact, that an educated man should be so fanciful. 
Whether Carver noticed Merker’s agitation, the girl 
could not say, as he was listening to Donna Chris- 
tina’s account of the heart-shaped stone, which was 
so mysterious and sinister. 

“Surely, Mr. Merker, you don’t believe that a thing 
like that fetish can gain you what you want?” asked 
Miss Weldon, disbelievingly. 

“T don’t say that anything like the fetish can fulfil 
wishes,” said the man emphatically, “but this par- 
ticular stone certainly can. I have heard too many 
authentic tales of its power to doubt.” 

“But it is absurd!” 

“Many things are absurd until we understand 
them,” said Merker quietly. “You don’t believe much 
in the Unseen, Miss Weldon.” 

“T have had no experience of ghosts, if that is what 
you mean.” 

Merker smiled in a superior manner. “I don’t 
mean that exactly. There are other things than ghosts 
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connécted with the Unseen. This stone your father 
possesses is a sort of talisman, which brings its owner 
good fortune.” 

“A kind of Aladdin’s Lamp, I suppose,” said Alison 
scornfully. ‘Well, it certainly has not made my father 
a millionaire.” 

“Perhaps he has not made use of the power which 
lies in the stone.” 

“TI daresay not. My father is too sensible a man to 
be superstitious.” 

Merker shrugged his shoulders. “I see. The sensi- 
ble man is one who believes that nothing exists unless 
something he sees or hears or touches! My beliefs 
are wider, because I have had some experience of the 
Unseen World.” 

“Tell me something about your experience.” 

“No, Miss Weldon. If I did tell you what I know 
for facts, you would not believe me. If one rose from 
the dead you would not believe, because your con- 
sciousness is shut in by the material world.” 

“T don’t exactly follow you, Mr. Merker.” 

The explorer laughed. “Of course not. I never 
thought that you would. But to keep to the point in 
question, which has to do with ‘It.’ There is no doubt 
in my mind that the fetish or talisman—whatever you 
like to call the stone—has certain powers. Why not? 
A magician may have magnetised the thing, so as to be 
able to send his influence through it and work, what the 
unthinking mind calls, miracles.” 

“Magicians.” Alison was amazed. “There are no 
magicians outside fairy tales.” 

“Of course not,” replied Merker, soothingly, “all the 
same, however, ‘It,—in some way,—possesses the 
power of gratifying its owner’s wishes; the power is 
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there; provided,” ended the man, with emphasis, “it 
is invoked rightly and with due ceremony.” 

“Tt must be an evil power then,” said Carver sud- 
denly, “for Donna Christina tells me that the fetish 
has been washed again and again in human blood.” 

“So the Senor told me,” cried the Spanish lady, with 
a shudder. “Ugh!” 

“Jim, you don’t believe in this stone?”? questioned 
‘Alison incredulously. 

“My dear girl, I have no experience of this par- 
ticular fetish. But while in Africa I saw some ju-ju 
business, which showed me very plainly that the tales 
of medieval witch-craft are not entirely the nonsense 
they are supposed to be by sceptics.” 

“Ah!” said Merker, significantly, “you are wiser 
than your fellows, Carver!” and with slow emphasis, 
he quoted the famous lines: 


“There are more things in Heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


“A very well-worn saying,” commented Jim scorn- 
fully. 

“Very,” admitted Merker coolly, ‘cand the line sug- 
gests much to a thinker.” 

It was at this moment that Weldon re-appeared, 
holding the fetish, which he placed on the table, im- 
mediately under the glare of the electric light, so that 
its every detail could be seen plainly. The younger 
people crowded round to look at it with marked in- 
terest, Merker especially being agitated. The weird 
object was as large as the palm of a man’s hand, of a 
dull bluish hue, roughly shaped like a heart, and worn 
rather thin, probably by constant washing and 
handling. Graven on it were three symbols in lines 
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and angles, and whorls, which could scarcely be de- 
ciphered, so polished was the surface and so worn the 
stone. The whole thing was odd in its looks, and there 
was decidedly something uncanny about it—at least 
Donna Christina thought so, being more sensitive than 
the others. But to ordinary people, such as these 
were, there was nothing to show why “It” should be so 
famous. Carver said as much to the missionary. 

“I agree with you,” rejoined Mr. Weldon, when 
everyone was once more seated; “but you know how 
superstitious the African natives are. They ascribe 
tremendous power to this thing.” 

“Mr. Merker believes in the power,” said Alison, 
rather contemptuously. 

“Well, so does Mr. Carver to some extent,”’ retorted 
the explorer, rather nettled. “He has seen ju-ju busi- 
ness also. He said as much.” 

“T did,” admitted the young man carelessly, “but 
I only believe within limits, Merker. I am far from 
crediting what you say, that this fetish can gain what- 
ever its owner wants.” 

“T want many things,” laughed Weldon in his genial 
fashion, “but I am bound to say ‘It’ has proved no 
talisman to me.” 

“What did you want, Senor?” asked Donna Chris- 
tina curiously. 

“T want as much money as I can get, so as to send 
missionaries to Nigeria and convert the whole coun- 
try.” 

“Ah,” said Merker dryly, “as Christianity would 
teach the niggers to disbelieve in the fetish, you can 
scarcely wonder that it declines to forward your 
plans.” 

“Well,” remarked Weldon slowly and soberly, “I 
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never asked the stone for any assistance. In the first 
place, I don’t believe in such things, as God would not 
permit the Devil to have such power. In the second, 
to use the influence of the stone, it has to be washed in 
human blood.” 

“How horrible,” cried Alison, turning pale; “throw it 
away, father.” 

“No, don’t do that,” interposed Merker quickly, 
“rather give it to me as a curiosity.” 

“You believe in it,’ said Alison vehemently; “you 
would make use of it?” 

“Scarcely, Miss Weldon,” was the dry response. vg | 
am not likely to commit a crime in order to give the 
stone its necessary bath.” 

“Hum!” murmured Jim under his breath. He had 
heard queer tales of Paul Merker’s doings when be- 
yond the reach of civilisation, which might or might 
not have been true. The explorer did not strike him 
as so scrupulous a person as he made himself out to 
be, although he did not really think he would degrade 
himself to perform a human sacrifice for the sake of 
this ju-ju. Merker caught the sceptical murmur and 
glanced vindictively at the young officer, but only for 
one savage moment. Then he turned to address Wel- 
don, with courteous curiosity and a recurrence of his 
former languor. ‘Will you tell us how you came to 
get ‘It’?” he asked idly. 

“One moment,” interposed Alison, before her father 
could speak. “I want to know why this stone is called 
‘It. The word is English, so I cannot understand 
how it comes to be known to the natives by such a 
name.” 

Weldon laughed, and repeated the explanation he 
had already given to Donna Christina, to the effect 
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that the real name of the sinister object being sacred 
and secret, a white trader had termed the stone “It.” 
The word had appealed to the negroes; hence they 
had adopted the appellation without reserve. 

“I heard of the thing,” went on the missionary to 
his interested audience, “when I was travelling some 
five years ago in a wild and comparatively unexplored 
part of Southern Nigeria. On an expedition connected 
with the founding of a mission station of the Episco- 
palian Church, I, with some converts, sailed and rowed 
up the Cross River. From a native town called Em- 
bompe, which is situated on the River Yahe—a tribu- 
tary of the main stream—we struck off into the wilds. 
I had forty carriers, who gave considerable trouble, 
although the headman was really a good fellow, and 
stood by me all through. I think the carriers were 
afraid of Ibeno, as they were in his country. And 
a very wild country it is.” 

“Well,” said Jim, when Weldon paused for breath, 
“{ don’t wonder the carriers were alarmed. That 
Ibeno, from all accounts, is a scoundrel of the worst 
type. He should have been hanged long ago.” 

“I have no doubt he will be hanged when the Gov- 
ernment captures him,” observed the explorer, “but 
he seems to bear a charmed life, and is a kind of na- 
tive Rob Roy, harsh to the rich and kind to the poor.” 

“IT thought that Ibeno was the name of a town,” 
said Alison reflectively. 

“So it is,” assented her father readily, ‘a town on 
the Kwa Ibo River. Whether this freebooter came 
from the town, or simply took the name as being a 
euphonious one, I cannot say. But he is certainly, as 
our friends say, a very bad man. I don’t feel inclined, 
Mr. Merker, however, to class him with Rob Roy, or 
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Robin Hood, or any romantic outlaw. The man is 
extremely evil.” 

Carver nodded emphatically. ‘The man’s a Congo 
beast of sorts—that kind of atrocity-rotter I mean. 
He’s a slaver, too, and keeps up the traffic along with 
the Arabs. By George, I have heard stories of his 
doings: theft on a large and comprehensive scale, — 
murder in the form of massacres, and all the rest of 
it. What I know would make you all sick.” 

“Ugh!” cried Donna Christina, shivering, “do not 
tell us more, I beg of you.” 

“All right,” said Jim readily. “Go on with the 
story, Mr. Weldon.” 

‘Theno is a villain,” remarked Merker, as the mis- 
sionary collected his ideas, somewhat scattered by the 
interruption. “I am not holding a brief for him, as he 
ought to be hanged, and drawn, and quartered. But 
he seems to be something of a mystery. I have heard 
that he is a European.” 

“That’s nonsense, Mr. Merker,” said Weldon 
sharply; “as I have been in his country I heard what 
was probably the truth. Ibeno is one of the Senoussi; 
he was a favourite slave of Kontagora.” 

“The Emir,” said Merker, nodding. “I have heard 
of him. He was a mighty raider and got smashed up 
by the British in 1905. Well?” 

“Ibeno, like many another clever slave, went to 
fight for his own hand and got together a body of men, 
who terrorised the interior tribes. When I was in his 
country—I can’t even give it a name—he was ruling 
like a king, and had dozens of native towns and native 
tribes under tribute.” 

“But if you were on this mission business five years 
ago,” argued Jim in a puzzled way, “Ibeno could not 
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have been so very great then, as Kontagora was only 
broken up about that time.” 

“Oh, he left Kontagora some ten and more years 
ago,” explained Mr. Weldon easily, “at all events 
fee was certainly a big pot when I came across 

im. 

“What!” Merker sat up excitedly, “did you come 
across him?” 

“Not exactly. I have not expressed myself plainly. 
I heard about him, and finally came to the ruined city 
which he holds even to this day as his capital. It is a 
wonderful set of ruins, and must have been built by a 
highly civilised people ages and ages ago.” 

“A wonderful city in the wilds of Africa,” said 
Alison doubtfully, “why, it sounds like the Arabian 
Nights, father. Are you in earnest?” 

“Of course I am,” responded Weldon, rather testily, 
“and though Africa is uncivilised now, at one time 
the country was under the rule and government of 
dead and forgotten nations. Judging from the handi- 
work of the Hausa, those people must have had a 
glorious past when Europe was sunken in barbarism. 
But I shall never get on with my story, Alison, if you 
interrupt.” 

“I’m sorry,” said the girl, smiling. “I am most 
anxious to hear about this queer stone. What has 
Ibeno to do with it?” 

“It belonged to him,” said Weldon, unexpectedly. 

This time it was Merker who delayed the telling of 
the tale. “I heard as much, sir,” he remarked. “It 
was said that the stone brought him his luck.” 

“Nonsense. There is no real luck attached to the 
stone whatsoever,” rebuked the missionary crossly. 
“T wonder at a sensible man such as you are, being so 
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superstitious, Mr. Merker. Ibeno lost the stone at 
least from four to five years ago, as it was then I got 
hold of it. Yet his luck still holds and the Govern- 
ment have not yet hanged him.” 

“Quite so, sir,” assented the explorer, soothingly. 
“T only repeat what was told to me around various 
camp fires. The natives certainly ascribe Ibeno’s good 
fortune to ‘It.’ You can’t knock that out of their 
heads.” 

“Then the natives must think Ibeno still has the 
fetish.” 

“As to that I can’t say. I heard myself that it had 
been stolen, but most people amongst the negroes, as 
Ibeno’s luck holds good, believe that to be untrue.” 

“Stolen,” fumed Weldon, passing over the rest of 
the speech. “I did not steal it in the sense you mean, 
Mr. Merker. It was given to me by a negress, whom I 
converted to Christianity.” 

“In what way did she give it to you, Senor?” asked 
Donna Christina curiously. 

“Tf none of you will interrupt I can explain,” went 
on the missionary, exasperated by these too frequent 


questions. “I heard of this ruined city—Ozu, it was 


called—when I was in the bush on the mission I men- 


tioned, and far away from civilisation. Ibeno was — 
said to live there and it was reported that the people ~ 


worshipped a sacred stone, which was washed every 


month in human blood. Determined to put an end — 


to this horrid sacrifice, and if possible to see Ibeno, 


and convert him from his wicked ways, I pushed for- — ; 


ward to Ozu. One of my carriers, who had been a 
prisoner to Ibeno, guided me after much persuasion. 
He was unwilling to go, and very naturally, as this 
wretch had tortured him when he was a prisoner.” 
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“Kind of thing Ibeno would do from all accounts,” 
said Jim coolly, “he is a perfect demon, I am told.” 

“That is common report,”’ remarked Merker gravely; 
“it is lucky you did not meet him, Mr. Weldon. He 
would have tortured you.” 

“And killed me, I daresay, Mr. Merker. But I 
take those things lightly. As you know, we mission- 
aries hold our lives in our hands. A murder of one of 
us is a martyrdom.” 

“A pretty name for a nasty thing,” said Merker, 
dryly. 

“Perhaps. However, in spite of Ibeno’s reputation 
for cruelty, I made up my mind to see him and end 
this human sacrifice made to the fetish. I could only 
get my carriers to come a certain way to Ozu, and 
then they sat down and refused to move further. I 
went by myself—that is, I had one companion, the 
carrier who had been a prisoner; but I was the sole 
white man. We managed to reach the city under cover 
of darkness, and the carrier, who was called Frank, 
took me to a friend of his, whom he had known when 
he was a prisoner to Ibeno.” 

“Frank,” repeated Alison suddenly, “then this car- 
rier was a Christian convert, and had been baptised?” 

“Yes, my dear, Frank was a Christian, and because 
of that I managed to persuade him to lead me to Ozu. 
No heathen carrier would have done so, as they feared 
the power of Ibeno. The friend to whom he led me 
for safety was also a native Christian trader, so I was 
quite safe there. And Ibeno chanced to be absent. A 
most unfortunate thing, as it prevented my converting 
him.” 

“If all accounts are true,” commented Merker 
grimly, “it was just as well Ibeno was absent, or you 
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would have been murdered. He was away on one of 
his raiding excursions I suppose.” 

“He was, and the trader said he would not be back 
for a fortnight. As I could not keep my carriers 
waiting in the bush all that time and they one and all 
refused to come to Ozu, I could not stay. I was only 
three days in the ruined city, and then Frank guided 
me back to my people. After that we left Ibeno’s 
country and went west where I established a small 
mission and came back to civilisation down the Cross 
River.” 

“But the stone, Senor,” exclaimed Donna Christina, 
impatiently, “how did you get the stone?” 

“JT am just about to tell you, Senora. This trader, 
in whose house I was in hiding, told me that the sacred 
stone was worshipped by the natives as the Bringer 
of Luck.” 

“Tust what I said,” murmured Merker, thoughtfully. 

Weldon took no notice of the interruption. “And 
a god was supposed to dwell in it who gave the wor- 
shipper whatever was wanted, provided the stone was 
washed in human blood. Ibeno had thus instituted 
a perfect ceremonial of worship, which included the 
sacrifice of a human being, after the fashion of the 
ancient Mexicans. That is, the victim was stretched 
on a stone altar and his heart was torn out; because 
the heart,” Weldon pointed to the fetish, “was the 
symbol of the stone as you see. The trader deplored 
the evil, and was quite one with me in desiring to stop 
the horror.” 

“How did you hope to accomplish that, sir?” asked 
Merker, doubtfully. 

“By taking away the fetish,’ was the rejoinder. 
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ne managed to do so, as you see it is now in my posses- 
sion. 

“It must have been a wonderful run of luck, that 
allowed you to pull off the business, Mr. Weldon, in a 
heathen city, crowded with idolators, who worshipped 
the fetish as their god.” 

“The Great God of all was with me, Mr. Merker, 
and He directed my steps,” rebuked the missionary, 
then resumed his narrative. “The fetish was standing 
upon an altar in an ancient stone temple, which had 
been repaired. Day and night it was watched by two 
girls, twin sisters. Whether these priestesses took 
actual part in the usual human sacrifice, I cannot say, 
but the one whom I converted expressed her abhor- 
rence of the worship.” 

“Did you go to meet this woman at the temple?” 
asked Jim, deeply interested. 

“My dear lad, it was as much as my life was worth 
to go to the temple. I did not see the use of tempting 
God, by exposing my life needlessly. If I was killed 
at the outset, I knew that I would not accomplish my 
task of removing the stone, and that ‘It’ would con- 
tinue to be worshipped with all its horrid rites. I 
therefore behaved cautiously and enlisted the services 
of the Christian trader in whose house I was hiding, 
like Obadiah in the cave when he was pursued by the 
vengeance of Ahab’s wicked wife.” 

“What was the name of this good man?” asked 
Merker with a suspicion of a sneer, “and what were 
the names of the twin sisters?” 

“TI cannot remember at this moment, as my memory 
is not what it was. I should have to refer to my 
diary, and shall do so to-morrow if you greatly desire 
to know what you ask.” 
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“Qh, no, it doesn’t matter. I merely asked so that 
your interesting story might be made clearer to me. 
I can follow the narrative, however, without the 
names.” 

Mr. Weldon nodded genially, and continued. “It 
seems that one of these twins sisters was more fav- 
oured by Ibeno than the other was, hence there was 
great jealousy between them. T he one who came to 
visit the trader was the neglected woman, and she 
was anxious to be revenged on her sister and Ibeno. 
However, as we had frequent talks, I managed to in- 
spire her with better feeling, and as she led so miser- 
able a life, she welcomed with joy the good tidings of 
the Gospel. I think in her heart she had always 
hated the demon worship of the stone. It was through 
her that I got the same.” 

Carver laughed doubtfully. “Was it jealousy that 
made her help you, sir?” 

“No,” said Weldon, reproachfully, “you should 
know me better than to think I would take advantage 
of anyone afflicted with such a passion. No! As I 
said I managed to bring the poor woman into a more 
forgiving frame of mind, although as the time at my 
disposal was short, I could not instruct her as care- 
fully as I wished. However, during the three days 
of my sojourn in Ozu, she came to see that the re- 
moval of the fetish meant the cessation of human sacri- 
fice, and therefore brought the stone to me. I placed 
it in my bag and rejoined my carriers in the bush — 
guided back by Frank.” 

“Why did you not take the priestess with you?” 
exclaimed Merker sharply, “it seemed unkind that you 
should leave her to the vengeance of Ibeno.” 

“T thought so myself, and tried vainly to get her 
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to accompany me. Not only did I wish to save her 
life, but desired to convert her more thoroughly so 
that she might return to Ozu as a native teacher. But 
the girl obstinately refused to leave the city, and se- 
cured her own safety.” 

“In what way, father?” asked Alison, greatly inter- 
ested in the fantastic tale. 

“I heard afterwards in a letter sent to me by the 
Christian trader, the girl wounded herself, and de- 
clared that someone entering the temple to steal the 
stone, had done so in spite of her resistance. When 
Ibeno returned he believed this tale, and nothing was 
done to the girl, save that she was imprisoned for a 
short time. Ibeno hunted everywhere for the sup- 
posed thief, but then I was well on my way down the 
Cross River and beyond reach of his vengeance. 
Whether he learned that I was in his country and had 
taken the fetish, I don’t know. At all events I have 
heard nothing of the matter since, although it is now 
five years ago.” 

“You have heard a great deal about Ibeno, though, 
I take it,” said Merker, with a grim smile, “he is more 
famous than ever, and the Government would give a 
great deal to get hold of him.” 

“Oh, yes, Ibeno is very famous, but some day he 
will be caught and hanged. But you know now how I 
managed to stop the human sacrifices in Ozu by taking 
away the fetish. While I was in Nigeria I said noth- 
ing about the matter, as the chances were that I 
should have been killed by some fanatic in order that 
the stone might be recovered. Here in England, how- 
ever, there is no danger, and I have twice lectured on 
the fetish and related the story in one or two pamph- 
lets. Also I am writing an article for a mission maga- 
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zine about its worship. I think,” added the mission- 
ary, taking up “It” and turning it pensively in his 
hands, “that I shall shortly present the stone to the 
British Museum, as there it can do no harm, and will 
be in its proper place.” 

“Then you believe it has power,” said Donna Chris- 
tina quickly. 

“No, I do not,” rejoined Mr. Weldon positively; 
“but it is supposed by ignorant black people to have 
power, and if again in the possession of any one of 
them, would again work harm because of the supersti- 
tion attached to it.” 

There was a pause, broken by Carver. “It’s a queer 
tale, sir, and I think you would be wise to get rid of 
the ju-ju. While you possess it there is always a chance 
of trouble.” 

Mr. Weldon laughed and slipped the fatal stone 
into his pocket. ‘For five years I have had no par- 
ticular trouble and I am not afraid. It cannot hurt 
me.” 

Alison grew pale. It seemed to her that the boast 
was dangerous. 


CHAPTER V 
A CIVILISED BARBARIAN 


AFTER that first visit, Merker came several times 
to Bun House, ostensibly to talk about Nigerian affairs 
with Mr. Weldon, but really to see as much of Alison 
as he could. The girl’s fair beauty attracted him 
greatly, and as he never for one moment controlled 
his passions, he was markedly desirous of making her 
his wife. That Jim Carver was engaged to Miss Wel- 
don with her father’s approval, did not trouble Merker 
in the least. He only saw in Alison a woman he wished 
to gain, and therefore was prepared to cast everything 
aside in order to attain his ends. But he was cunning 
enough to conceal his greedy love from Donna Chris- 
tina, as she was too useful to him to quarrel with, and, 
at the present time particularly, he was anxious to 
remain on good terms with her. And the Spanish 
lady was so blinded by passion, that she never for one 
moment thought that Merker was ready to play her 
false, if he saw the least chance of doing so with safety 
to himself and his plans. These included recognition 
of his services by the Home Government, and the pro- 
curing of a Commissionership over the Akpam coun- 
try. 

“You see, my dear,” said Donna Christina, during 
a confidential conversation with Alison, “I wish to 
help Paul in every way!” 

“You call him Paul,” remarked Miss Weldon, guess- 
ing the truth. 


“Of course. We are engaged to be married, as soon 
69 
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as his affairs are settled by the British Government,” 
answered Donna Christina, readily. “I did not say 
anything when Paul came here on that first visit, as 
he wants to keep our engagement quiet until his posi- 
tion is secure. But Mr. Carver seems inclined to be 
jealous, so I tell you this to show that there is no 
need for him to be so.” 

“Whether Mr. Merker is engaged or not makes no 
difference,” said Alison in a sharp manner. “I am to 
be Mr. Carver’s wife, and my future is settled. But 
I do not understand why he should wish your engage- 
ment to remain a secret as he has no one to consider 
but himself.” 

“Oh, but indeed, he has an old aunt called Lady 
Warby, who is very rich, and he wants to get her 
money. If she knew he was to marry me, she certainly 
would not make him her heir, as she desires that he 
should take a cousin of hers as his wife. Lady Warby 
is patriotic,’ ended Donna Christina, with a curling 
lip, “and does not approve of foreigners. Yet I should 
think that the daughter of Spain was good enough 
for any Englishman.” 

Recalling what Jim had said, Alison asked a ques- 
tion. “Your father was British, was he not? You 
told Mr. Carver so.” 

“Ves,” the lady nodded, “that is another reason 
why I speak your tongue so easily, though I was 
brought up in a convent where several of the sisters 
were English. My mother was of Spain, and my father 
of Scotland.” 

“Then how comes it your name is Pinzon. That is 
a Spanish name.” 

“Quite true, my dear. To explain would mean a 
long story. I can only say that my father quarrelled 
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with his family, and ran away from home to Africa, 
where he made a fortune in Nigeria. He met my 
mother at Lagos, and took her name, so as to cut him- 
self off entirely from his own people, who had treated 
him so badly. I was sent home to the convent in 
Seville when I was three years of age, and never saw 
my mother again. She died many years ago, and my 
father returned to live in our family house at Seville. 
Mr. Merker on his visits to England, often used to 
land at Gibraltar, and stay with us. That is how I 
came to know him so well, as he did much business 
with my father. When my father died, he left certain 
papers connected with Northern Nigeria in my posses- 
sion to be delivered to Paul. For that reason I came 
over and waited here in this house until he arrived 
in England. I gave him the papers, some weeks ago, 
and he asked me to become his wife. Now you know 
all, and why we wish our engagement to be kept 
secret.” 

Donna Christina reeled off this long story glibly 
enough, and Alison had no reason to suppose that she 
was not speaking the truth. She was relieved to hear 
the narrative of Donna Christina’s past for several 
reasons. In the first place it did entirely away with 
Jim’s absurd suspicions, by explaining the lady’s pres- 
ence in the house, and the reason of Merker’s visit. 
In the second place, since the explorer was engaged, 
his assiduous attentions could be taken for what they 
were worth. Of course, neither Miss Weldon nor 
Donna Christina knew of Merker’s treacherous inten- 
tions, and therefore the story of the latter, as it were, 
cleared the air. Alison repeated the tale to Jim a few 
days later, as the engaged lady had not bound her 
to confidence. 
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“So you see, Jim, it is all rubbish your thinking 
that either of the two are scheming. Donna Christina 
naturally wishes to help her future husband, and so 
brought him here to meet with father.” 

“Oh, it looks all fair and square on the surface,” 
replied Carver, wrinkling his young brows, “all the 
same I don’t like either of them.” 

“T don’t care much for the pair myself,” said Alison 
candidly, “but they will pass out of our life soon, so 
we may as well be civil to them while they are here. 
Besides, father likes Mr. Merker, and finds him in- 
teresting to converse with Nigerian matters.” 

“My dear, your father is so kind-hearted that he 
would like Old Nick. However, Merker can do no 
harm, as your father is sharp enough in his own way. 
And the engagement sets my mind at rest concerning 
Merker’s admiration of you.” 

“Oh, what nonsense, Jim. He is only civil. I am 
not the beauty of the world that every man should 
admire me.” 

“In my eyes you are the most perfect of beings,” 
insisted Jim, giving her a kiss, “but I am not going 
to let you be carried off either by Merker or anyone 
else. However, things are all right so far, and I dare- 
say I have been over-suspicious. I may have been 
unduly influenced by Fodio.” 

“Ts that the young chief you spoke of, Jim?” 

Carver nodded. “He is a great friend of mine, and 
saved my life from a lion, as I told you, Alison. He 
is here to get the better of Merker if he can.” 

“In what way?” 

“Well, Fodio comes from the Akpam country which 
Merker wishes to get hold of, to govern it on behalf 
of the British. Naturally the natives wish for one 
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of their own colour to rule, and Fodio was chosen to 
go to England and see if he could not secure the post. 
In fact, he wishes to place the Akpam country under 
the British, and rule it according to his own ideas.” 

“But would not Mr. Merker, as a white man, be 
better?” 

“No. Fodio’s father thought of that in a way— 
not of Merker particularly, you know, Alison, but 
any white man. Therefore he had his son educated 
in England, and Fodio knows exactly what to do. Of 
course, the country is more or less under British influ- 
ence, but it requires some head to be chosen. The 
question is whether that head will be Fodio or 
Merker.” 

Alison reflected. “I don’t like Mr. Merker,” she 
said at length, ‘‘and, if your friend is a good man, it 
would be better for him to get the Commissionership, 
or whatever you call it. Still, my father supports Mr. 
Merker, as he believes in him, and as you know the 
Colonial Office takes my father’s advice.” 

“Mr. Weldon has not yet seen Fodio,” said Jim, 
quietly, “when he does, he may change his mind. I 
am bringing Fodio to-morrow to see him. Also,” 
Carver paused for a minute, deliberating whether he 
would be frank or not. ‘“Fodio wants to see ‘It’!” 

Alison looked surprised. ‘Why?” 

“T don’t know. He would not tell me. I daresay 
it is only natural curiosity since ‘It’ is famous through- 
out Nigeria.” 

Alison quite understood why the young chief should 
be interested in the fetish, notwithstanding his English 
education. But she did not guess Fodio’s innermost 
reason for wishing to see the fetish, or she might have 
been more disturbed than she already was. The fact 
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is that Alison, in spite of the clearance of the air by 
Donna Christina’s explanation, was still uneasy, and 
still felt as though dark mists were thickening round 


her, and those she loved. The disagreeable sensations — | 


were for the greater part caused by Mrs. Bottort’s 
persistent belief that Miss Pyne’s prophecy would 
come true. Alison laughed at the idea of cards re- 
vealing the future, and yet the landlady’s gloom com- 
municated itself to her. 

And another thing which worried Mrs. Bottort and 
impressed Alison, was that the man mentioned casu- 
ally by Miss Pyne should have come to the house so 
soon after the fortune-telling had taken place. The 
ex-lady’s-maid had, as she said, known Paul Merker 
when she served Lady Warby, so it was odd, to say 
the least of it, that the explorer should appear on the 
scene just as though the mere mention of his name had 
summoned him from the vasty deep. Sceptical as she 
was about the Unseen, Alison yet had an uncomfort- 
able feeling that the stage was being prepared for the 
performance of a tragic drama, and that some danger 
was in the air. But whence that danger would come 
from she could not conjecture, although she had a 
vague idea that Merker had to do with it. Time and 
again she rebuked herself for such superstition, yet 
the feeling of unrest haunted her, and casual meetings 
with Mrs. Bottort by no means did away with the un- 
canny premonition. But needless to say, Alison did 
not tell Mrs. Bottort her mind on the subject, and 
laughed at the landlady’s black moods. 


Meanwhile Merker came and went, and Weldon 


appeared to enjoy his society greatly, which was nat- 
ural since common knowledge and common interest, 


which both had to do. with Nigeria, drew. them (ee 
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gether. Several times Merker had been to Downing 
Street trying to gain recognition from the Government 
of his doings in Africa, but hitherto he had been un- 
successful. He was acknowledged as a brave and 
capable man, who had done good service to the Empire 
in exploration, yet those in authority never seemed to 
think that he should be in any way rewarded for his 
efforts. He lectured on the occasion of this visit, as 
he had done when previously in London, but his lec- 
tures did not make any impression: he wrote books 
and pamphlets dealing with the “Grant-in-Aid” and 
other Nigerian matters, yet he was not accepted on 
his merits. He sought for money to aid his schemes 
and could not get it: he looked for influential people 
to help him, without any result. In fact Merker was 
markedly unlucky in whatever he undertook to aggran- 
dise himself, and the knowledge of failure did not im- 
prove his temper. Nevertheless he did not lose heart 
and fought his way onward with splendid optimism. 
Mr. Weldon, a genial soul, who took all men at their 
own valuation, liked the explorer, and made no secret 
of his liking. He saw that he was a capable man, and 
was ready to do all in his power to secure him a posi- 
tion in the Akpam country which would enable him to 
deal first-hand with the tribes. Precisely speaking, it 
was not exactly the Akpam country which Merker 
wished to open up, as that was already more or less 
under civilised influence. The actual kingdom which 
the man desired to govern was the fastness wherein 
Ibeno held sway. The name of this vast uncultivated 
country was Orach, and it was undoubtedly fertile and 
valuable. Merker had all kinds of maps and drawings 
and pictures, as he had explored the whole place thor- 
oughly, even so far as the ruined city of Ozu, to which 
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Mr. Weldon had penetrated. Also the man brought 
with him samples of native craftmanship, ju-ju orna- 
ments, weapons of the country, and specimens of pot- 
tery, native fabrics, tanned leather, and various house- 
hold utensils of various metals. All these went to 
show, as Merker pointed out, that the Orach tribes 
had at one time possessed a magnificent civilisation, 
and if directed by a white man, might yet regain some 
show of their former splendour. Finally, the explorer 
had brought back to London a few natives of the un- 
known country, who appeared with him on the plat- 
form when he lectured. Both men and women were 
in their native dress, which was less barbaric and more 
modest than might have been expected. Altogether 
Paul Merker was an energetic and practical man, and 
it seemed to Mr. Weldon that his services should be 
rewarded and secured by the Government, if only to 
add Orach to the Empire. That is as a sphere to be 
civilised, as already it was under British jurisdiction, 
although little known for a land of magnificent possi- 
bilities to those who governed from Downing Street. 

Since the missionary thus entertained so high an 
opinion of Merker, it was with considerable trepidation 
that Carver brought his native friend to see the old 
man. Fodio was the enemy of Merker, as he regarded 
him as an intruder on lands where he had no right 
to be, so his aim in coming to England was to secure 
the rule of the Orach country—and not the Akpam 
lands, as had been too lightly stated—to himself and 
his own particular tribe. It was a case of Africa for 
the Africans, and as this particular African had re- 
ceived a splendid education, he thought he had a right 
to bear sway in his own country. Therefore, knowing 
Weldon’s influence with the Colonial Office, he eagerly 
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accepted Jim’s offer to introduce him. Also he was 
anxious to see the fetish; why Carver did not know, 
until he heard Fodio himself explain his reason to 
Mr. Weldon. 

When the young chief was presented to the mission- 
ary, he behaved in a well-bred manner, spoke excellent 
English, and in spite of his black skin and barbaric 
birth, was a thorough gentleman. Mr. Weldon ad- 
mired his stalwart looks, as he was a big, muscular 
young man, admirably proportioned, with the frame 
of a Hercules. And although perfectly black he was 
handsome in his own way, having clearly-cut features 
which suggested a mixture of Arab blood with that of 
the negro. His tribe, as he explained to the mission- 
ary, were called the Umbidi, and had frequently inter- 
married with the Fulani people, who had been the 
dominant race for so long. Also there were men and 
women from the north in the long ago, said Fodio 
carelessly, who were connected with the Umbidi, so it 
was evident that the tribe was of very mixed blood 
indeed. In his quiet, well-cut tweed suit, with a sober 
necktie and no jewellery, Fodio looked what he actually 
was—a true gentleman, and his large dark eyes were 
full of intelligence and fire. He certainly had a mien 
of a ruler, and Weldon was greatly impressed with his 
views of reorganising Orach. 

“Of course, Mr. Weldon,” said Fodio, in a deep, rich 
voice, somewhat guttural, “it is first necessary to hunt 
down Ibeno, and have him hanged. While he continues 
to hold Ozu and the surrounding country, my people 
will never have any peace. Should the Government 
give me a free hand and the official position I desire, 
I can fit out an expedition to capture him.” 
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“Have you the men: have you the money?” in- 
quired Weldon, doubtfully. 

“Plenty of gold,” Fodio assured him, and the mis- 
sionary noted what excellent English he spoke. “My 
people come of a stock which attained to civilisation 
when all Europe was barbaric. We have much gold 
hidden away which descended to us from our fathers, 
and I can obtain it to forward the reduction of Orach 
to law and order. The priests will give it willingly.” 

Carver, who was seated near the French window— 
the interview took place in Mr. Weldon’s bed-sitting- 
room—moved uneasily. He knew how deeply the 
missionary had the cause of Christianity at heart, and 
feared lest Fodio should damage his cause when he 
referred to native worship. ‘You will understand, Mr. 
Weldon, that our friend here has been converted.” 

“Ah, indeed.” Weldon’s brow, which the mention 
of the priests had clouded, at once cleared. ‘That 
is a good thing. And your father?” 

“My father died an idolator, I am sorry to say,” 
replied the young negro in a frank manner. “But 
since his death I have gathered a small circle round 


me who follow your religion, Mr. Weldon. As time — 


goes on I hope to convert more of my people; but, 
of course, it is difficult to do away with the powerful 
influence of the ju-ju priests.” 

Mr. Weldon frowned. “Do your priests go in for 
blood sacrifices?” he asked, in a stern manner. 


“Not for human sacrifices. We leave that to Ibeno, 


who slays people to wash ‘It’ in blood, and gain his 
desire. That is, he did act in such a misguided way, 
but since the fetish disappeared, the sacrifices have 


ceased. Still he is an unscrupulous man, who mur- — 


ders where and when he will. The greatest service I 
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can do to my people is to hang this scoundrel,” ended 
Fodio, earnestly. 

“T quite see that. You know that I have the sacred 
stone of Ozu?” 

“Yes, Mr. Carver told me the story. But I knew 
long ago that you had taken ‘It,’ since some pamphlets 
admitting the fact and describing the worship, came 
into my hands in Nigeria!” 

“Hum!” said Mr. Weldon to himself, but loud 
enough for Fodio to hear. “If I returned to Nigeria 
I should be killed for the sake of the stone, maybe?” 

“T am quite sure you would,” replied the young 
chief, frankly. “Of course ‘It’ is a powerful talisman 
and when the spirit within it is invoked with due cere- 
mony, the worshipper can certainly get what he wants. 
While Ibeno held it he was very successful in his evil 
doings: now he is being driven into a corner by en- 
croaching civilisation, and therefore is anxious to re- 
gain the stone and with it his former power.” 

“T quite see how a savage like Ibeno believes,” said 
Carver doubtfully, “but surely an enlightened man 
such as you are, Fodio, does not believe in such rub- 
bish.” 

“Is it rubbish?” queried the young man, signifi- 
cantly. 

“As a professed Christian you know it is,” said the 
missionary, sternly. 

“TI ask your pardon, Mr. Weldon, but I know more 
about the stone and its powers than you think. The 
influence may be evil, but it is certainly there.” 

“Nonsense!” retorted the old man vigorously, and 
raking his white beard with outspread fingers—his 
custom when excited. “I have had the stone for al- 
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most five years and it has never given me any of my 
desires.” 

“You did not invoke it with due ceremony,” said 
Fodio, dryly. “But Christian as I am, I believe in 
the power of ‘It,’ and if I possessed the stone I should 
have no difficulty in obtaining what I want from the 
Government.” 

“You would have to wash it in blood then,” said 
Carver, with disgust. ‘And I do not think for one 
moment, Fodio, that you would stoop to that.” 

The chief evaded the question. ‘The washing need 
not be done necessarily in human blood,” he said ear- 
nestly, “although that is the most powerful way of 
obtaining great desires. If the blood of an animal 
is used, minor wishes can be gratified.” 

“In any case,” cried Weldon, hotly, “it is wicked 
superstition. You seem to know a great deal about 
“Te? 3”? 

“Of course I do. It was in my father’s possession 
for years, and he inherited it from his father. Ibeno 
raided our town a long time ago, and stole it. Since 
then we have been unlucky, but if we could get back 
the stone our good fortune would return. I must tell 
you, however,” added Fodio positively, “that when 
with the Umbidi, the stone was washed only in the 
blood of animals, since we were content to obtain the 
granting of small wishes. Ibeno, by his human sacri- 
fices, used the greater power and secured greater re- 
turns.” 

Jim thought that Fodio, by admitting these things, 
would jeopardise his mission in the eyes of the mis- 
sionary, who looked with horror on all magical cere- 
monies. He intervened hastily. “Of course, Mr. Wel- 
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don, you understand that Fodio, even if he possessed 
the stone, would not use its power.” 

Fodio gave his friend a swift side-glance. “Of 
course not,” he assented serenely, but not very heartily. 
“Still the stone should be given to me, as it belonged 
to my father, and is the palladium of my tribe. Now 
that you know my aims, Mr. Weldon, I thought you 
might restore ‘It’ to me, as its rightful owner.” 

“Never,” said Weldon hastily, and striking the table 
hard. “You can only want to get it back for one 
thing, and that is to secure power—if, indeed, the 
stone has any power, which I doubt.” 

“Tf you doubt,” argued Fodio, gently, “why not 
return it to me, since, according to your belief, I can 
do neither good nor harm with it.” 

“T decline to place temptation in your way, Fodio. 
Christian as you are and high as your aims may be, 
with the stone in your possession you might one day 
try to test its power by washing it in the blood of 
animals, although I do not think you would use hu- 
man blood. I shall give the stone to the British 
Museum, or break it up and so end the superstition that 
centres round ‘It.’ ” 

“No! No! No! No! I beg of you not to do 
that,” said Fodio angrily, and his eyes flashed. “It 
would be dangerous to you and yours. Believe me 
the stone has a certain power, and can do harm.” 

“For that reason—since you believe in such rubbish 
—I shall not give it to you, Fodio,” said Mr. Weldon, 
opening a drawer and taking out the object in dispute. 
“See, There is ‘It. Now I ask you, as a sane and 
Christian man, what possible power can that rough 
blue stone possess?” 

Fodio drew a deep breath when he saw the fetish, 
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and he clenched his hands as if to restrain himself — 
from grasping the sacred object. In spite of his con- 


version, it was evident that he wholly believed in the 
ju-ju, and notwithstanding his denial, would test its 
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power if it came into his possession. As it was in 


Weldon’s, and he could neither steal it nor take it by 
force, he simply eyed it in an enforcedly friendly way. 
“Yes,” he gasped, with a negro cluck in his throat like 
that of a half-strangled fowl, “that is ‘It.’ ” 

“Have you never seen the thing before?” asked 
Jim, sharply. 

“When I was a very small child I did. That was 
when my father held the stone, before Ibeno raided 
our village to steal it. Yes,” he laid a reverent finger 
on the lines and whorls and angles. ‘Here in symbols 
is the sacred word Tau.” 

“Sacred! How sacred?” asked Weldon, bristling. 


“The sacred word af the Atlantean race. That of : 


the Aryan race is Om!” 


Carver and the missionary looked at one another 


in amazement. “Aren’t you talking nonsense, Fodio?” 
asked Jim, more and more afraid of the bad impression 
the African was giving the man whose influence he 
wished to secure. 

Fodio laughed in a guttural fashion. ‘Perhaps to 
you white men. But even you must have heard of 
Atlantis.” 

“That mythical continent” began Weldon, only 
to be interrupted. 

“It is not mythical. Atlantis really existed, and 
in its decadence Nigeria formed a portion of it.” 

“Science has not proved that,” said Carver, hastily. 


Fodio smiled grimly. “The white races do not pos- ee 


sess all the learning in the world,” he said softly. “I 
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could tell you traditions, which—but it is useless for 
me to speak further, as you would not believe me. 
But you saw that I could translate the symbols.” 

“Anyone could say that they meant anything,” re- 
torted Weldon, thrusting the stone again into the small 
dressing-table drawer whence he had taken it. “I 
don’t mean to say that you speak falsely, Fodio, but 
you deceive yourself.” 

“Well, let it stand at that, Mr. Weldon—I deceive 
myself, and the stone is only rubbish. To you it can 
be of no value: give it to me.” , 

“No,” said Weldon, sternly. “I have already ex- 
plained my reasons why I cannot do that. As for your 
mission here, I must have time to decide between your 
claim and that of my friend, Merker. In a few days 
you can call on me, and I shall then tell you in whose 
favour I shall use my influence.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Fodio, gratefully, and left 
the room with Jim, but not without a longing back- 
ward glance at the drawer that contained the sacred 
stone. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE DWARF 


NATURALLY, since Merker was fighting for his own 
hand, he was by no means pleased that his rival should 
have been received by Mr. Weldon, and expressed 
himself more or less strongly on the subject. The 
old missionary very reasonably resented this attitude 
and informed the explorer bluntly that he was quite 
capable of managing his own business. Had the man 
been diplomatic he would have taken the hint and 
abated his rancour. But being accustomed to get his 
own way by domineering, he still continued to insist 
that Mr. Weldon should have nothing to do with the 
young chief. 

“A half-civilised native is worse than a wholly bar- 


barous one,” grumbled Merker, crossly, “and I don’t — 2 


think that the application of Fodio should be enter- 
tained for one moment. He hasn’t the brains or the 
education to manage a disturbed country and reduce it 
to order.” 

“From what I saw of the young fellow, he struck 
me as having both brains and education,” replied 
Weldon dryly. “Remember, he has been to Cam- 
bridge.” 

“Like a bull in a china shop,” snarled Merker, with 
a lowering brow. 

“Nonsense! He has taken every advantage of his 
chances and is extremely intelligent. My view of the 
matter is that we should educate the natives to govern 
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the natives, so that the Fulani and Hausa should be- 
come independent nations, as it were.” 

“You would not find that view supported by the 
Colonial Office,” said Merker sullenly. “Why should 
we waste men and money in civilising a country, if we 
are to get nothing out of it?” 

“We get a new opening for our wares. And 
trade——” 

“Oh, yes, as things are now, because we are policing 
the country, and can handle the natives easily. But 
give Nigeria independence, and the natives may choose 
to trade with the Germans and French rather than 
with us.” 

“Tt is no use trying to cross a bridge until we come 
to it,’ said the missionary firmly, “and there is much 
work to do before Nigeria can be made independent. 
But I hold to my view, Mr. Merker, that natives should 
be educated to govern natives.” 

“Then I take it, sir,” cried Merker, in great wrath, 
“that you intend to support Fodio’s application to 
the Colonial Office.” 

Weldon was nettled. “I have not yet considered 
the matter fully, Mr. Merker, but when I do, I shall 
certainly act as my judgment directs me for the best.” 

“T wish to be the Commissioner of the Akpam 
country,” said Merker, doggedly. 

“T wish you all success in your efforts to be so. 
Remember, Fodio wants to govern the Orach lands. 
How, then, can his application clash with yours?” 

“Orach is practically a part of Akpam. If Fodio 
has the first and I the second we are bound to clash. 
His methods are not mine, and I want a free hand. 
Fodio will hamper me in endless ways.” 
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“He certainly doesn’t seem to care much for you, — 


Mr. Merker.” 


“Oh,” the explorer bristled, “he has been speaking 


against me, has he?” 
“Not in so many words. But he inferred that your 
ideas of governing people were rather high-handed.” 


“My idea is to have absolute power, and compel the 


people to obey,” said Merker, grimly. ‘They are only 
a parcel of niggers when all is said and done.” 

“They are immortal souls, sir,” declared Weldon, 
solemnly, “and must be taught by love, not by fear. 
If your views are so drastic, I certainly do not approve 
of them.” 

“Then you won’t support me?” 

“T tell you I have not entirely considered the mat- 
ter, Mr. Merker,” rejoined Weldon impatiently; “give 
me time; give me time. Depend upon it I shall sup- 
port the best man.” 

“There is no question of best,” retorted Merker 
petulantly, “I am a white man and Fodio is a nigger. 
I don’t suppose you intend to go back on your own 
colour, Mr. Weldon?” 


“Let him who can train the natives to higher things — 


by sheer love, rule. I do not care what race or colour 
he may be.” 

“You care about his creed, however, I presume,” 
sneered Merker insolently. 

“Above all things,” said Weldon warmly, “and as 
Fodio is a professed Christian, that objection does not 
hold.” 

The explorer was rather nonplussed by Weldon’s 


ready answers to his various objections, and glanced ~ : 
round the apartment as if in search of inspiration. 
Since giving up the drawing-room to the philanderings 


ay 
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of the lovers, Mr. Weldon had transferred most of his 
belongings to his bed-sitting-room. The walls were 
hung with many articles of native manufacture, which 
he had brought from his beloved Nigeria. There were 
cotton hangings, dyed green and yellow and red, and 
profusely embroidered with needlework in fantastic 
‘patterns. Against these were arranged spears and 
knives and axes, Arab guns, ox-hide shields, canoe- 
paddles, brazen plates, and decorated gourds. Scat- 
tered about the room were low tables of black wood, 
inset with mother-of-pearl, and on these stood brass 
jugs of graceful shape, together with bead necklaces, 
wire bracelets, ju-ju charms, and such like objects, 
suggesting a decayed or a primitive civilisation. 
Merker stared vaguely at a weird iron incense-burner, 
then looked directly at his host. 

“You having nothing against me?” he asked point- 
edly, and rather uneasily. 

“If your conscience is clear, you would not need to 
put that question,’ was the missionary’s dignified 
reply. 

“Oh, I don’t know so much about that. After all, 
when in the wilds I have been forced, in order to 
maintain discipline, to use strong measures. Fodio 
may have heard some exaggerated tales from runaway 
carriers, and he is quite capable of using such stories 
to influence you against me.” 

“Fe does not like you and thinks your methods are 
high-handed,” admitted Weldon as before, “but he 
brought no definite accusation against you.” 

“He’d better not, or I’ll wring his head off.” 

“Mr. Merker! This unjustifiable heat a 

‘Well, sir, seeing what I have at stake, can you 
wonder that I grow warm? I wish to add Orach in 
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particular to the Empire, and this Fodio comes to ~ 


throw me out of my stride. With your influence——” 

“T have not said that I will advise the Colonial 
Office on Fodio’s behalf.” 

“Then you mean that my * 

“No, I don’t mean that either,” said Weldon wear- 
ily; “are we not arguing in a circle, Mr. Merker? You 
must give up any thought that I can be persuaded into 
doing what is against my judgment. When I decide, 
then I shall speak, but not before.” 

“You will see Fodio again?” 

“Yes. I wish to acquaint myself with his character.” 

“He’s a nigger, and all his character lies in that 
word,” said Merker, rising sullenly, “and I advise you 
to keep that sacred stone out of sight. Fodio is quite 


capable of knifing you to get it, if I know anything 


of the reputation of the fetish in Nigeria. You were 


foolish to write pamphlets about ‘It,’ Mr. Weldon, and — 


to admit that the stone was in your possession. The 
niggers would do anything to get the thing back.” 

“I am safe in England, where there are no 
Nigerians.” 

“Fodio is a Nigerian,” hinted Merker significantly. 

“And Fodio has seen ‘It,’” retorted Mr. Weldon 
quickly. 


“Ah!” Merker drew a deep breath. “What did he 


say?” 
“He seems to believe in the powers ascribed to the 


fetish and talked a lot of nonsense in connection with | . 


the thing.” 
“Did he ask you to give ‘It’ to him?” 


“He did, saying that it had been stolen from his 
father some twenty years ago by Ibeno, and that 


rightfully it ought to be returned to him. I refused, 
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as believing in the stone he might try to test its 
powers.” 

“Tbeno stole it from the Umbidi,”’ remarked Merker, 
turning at the door, which he had by this time reached. 
“Humph! Did Fodio see Ibeno then?” 

“J don’t think so, although I am not sure. He was 
a mere infant when this sorry scoundrel raided the 
town of the Umbidi. If anyone should possess the 
fetish Fodio should be the person.” 

“He'll try and get the stone from you somehow,” 
said Merker grimly, “better hand ‘It’ over to me, Mr. 
Weldon.” 

“No,” said the missionary obstinately, “I shall not 
allow ‘It’? out of my hands again to make trouble.” 
And although Merker looked as though he were in- 
clined to use further arguments, he desisted and went 
away, none too pleased with the result of his visit. 

Nor was Mr. Weldon pleased when he came to re- 
flect on the conversation. He was beginning to see 
Merker in a new light. Formerly, taking the explorer 
at his own valuation, he had believed him to be one 
- anxious to civilise the natives and shoulder the white 
man’s burden. Now he saw that this slim, fair-haired 
man with the languid manner, and fixed amiable 
smile, was one who, given the power, might abuse it. 
As Commissioner for either the Akpam district or the 
Orach lands, he would have more or less authority, 
which could be used indifferently for good or bad. 
Weldon had hoped that it would be beneficial to the 
black races; now he gravely doubted the good-will of 
Merker to act in so benign a manner. There were 
the makings of a tyrant in him, and it would never 
do to place him legally in a position which he might 
abuse. The missionary was disagreeably impressed 
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by the explorer’s imperious manner, and with his con- 
tempt for the negro race as a whole. Therefore he 
began to consider whether it would not be true policy 
to support Fodio, who assuredly was less aggressive 
than the white man. Also, as he concluded, it would 
be just as well to make inquiries about Merker’s char- 
acter. What Jim Carver knew about the man was not 
particularly good, and there might be other men from 
Nigeria on leave, who could give their opinion. Of 
course, Mr. Weldon being so well-known, was in touch 
with most people, officially and otherwise, connected 
with the Colony, who happened to be in the capital 
of the Empire. Therefore did he decide to ask ques- 
tions both about Merker and his rival, and be guided 
as to his decision to support one or the other by what 
he heard. 

Meanwhile, Merker continued to give lectures and 
call at the Colonial Office for the furtherance of his 
aims. The daily papers began to take notice of his 
work in Nigeria and in his contemplated plans; as the 
explorer was trying his hardest to interest Fleet Street 
on his own behalf. Still the references to Merker and 
his explorations were few and far between, until at- 
tention was called to him in a rather tragic manner. 
One of the natives from Akpam, whom he had brought 


with him—a negro woman, particularly intelligent— — 
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poisoned herself. At the inquest it was proved by the 


other natives that Merker had treated the dead, as he 
treated the living members of his suite—if his follow- 
ing might be called so—in a firm, but kind manner. 


The woman apparently, from what evidence was ob- a 


tainable, had an attack of nostalgia. This homesick- 


ness had so preyed on her nerves that she had com-— i 


mitted suicide by means of a native poison. Merker te 
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was exonerated from all blame, but some of the news- 
papers commented on the cruelty of removing natives 
from their wilds into an over-civilised community. 
Merker retorted in a well-written letter, stating that 
his wish was to civilise the natives of the Akpam coun- 
try, and this produced leaders both in favour of and 
against the explorer. The excitement died out when 
the negress was buried, but the publicity of the death 
certainly made Merker better known and attracted 
larger audiences to his lectures. He began to be talked 
about as a pioneer of empire, who ought to be con- 
sidered, and gradually his fame increased. It was at 
this moment that Jim suggested to Fodio the wisdom 
of also bringing himself and his aims before the British 
public. 

“T don’t see why that rotter Merker should have 
it all his own way,” said the young man to Alison. 
“Fodio is much the better man of the two for all his 
black skin. I would much rather trust myself to 
Fodio than to Merker.” 

“Father seems to be changing his opinion about Mr. 
Merker,” said Alison in a thoughtful manner, “and is 
not so ready to see him as he was.” 

“Ah,” said Jim grimly, “I expect our friend is show- 
ing the cloven hoof. What does Donna Christina say 
to this coolness on your father’s part?” 

“Very little. But she always seems to be watching 
both me and father.” 

“Hum,” said Carver, frowning, “that Merker and 
his young woman are a dangerous couple. If they 
can’t get their aims by fair means they will by foul.” 

“Jim,” protested Alison, “I thought you had given 
up any idea that the two were scheming.” 

“My dear girl, my idea has proved to be correct. 
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They are scheming to get Merker the Commissioner- 
ship of the Orach lands, and as much of the Akpam 
country as he can get hold of. Donna Christina has 
used her arts on your father, and Merker is doing all 
he knows to influence him to come on his side. But 
my bringing Fodio has put a spoke in Merker’s wheel.” 

“Vou seem to hate Mr. Merker, Jim. Why?” 

“Because he’s a bad egg. I’m sure of that, although 
I can’t bring any particular charge against him. Then 
there’s the death of that negress 3 

“The inquest cleared him of all blame as regards 
that,” said Alison quickly. 

Jim shrugged his shoulders. “On the face of it, all 
seems fair and square. All the same, Alison, I don’t 
like that prying woman and that rotter of a Merker. 
I shall be glad when they clear out of this house, and 
leave us to ourselves. They put me in mind of mos- 
quitoes: ready to plant a sting when they get the 
chance.” 

“But Donna Christina seems pleasant enough.” 

“She’s worse than he is, I believe, as being a woman, 


she is more reckless. At all events,” concluded Jim — 


cheerfully, “I’m catching a few newspaper men to 
write up Fodio’s claim, and if I can oust Merker, I 
shall fold my hands in peace. I hate Merker, and owe 
Fodio a good turn, so I shall run my black friend for 
all I am worth.” 

Jim did so, although Alison thought that his hatred 
of Merker was rather irrational, seeing there were 
practically no grounds for its existence. But it might 
be, as she thought, that he did not tell her everything 
he knew about the man, and had more cause to doubt 


Merker than he chose to explain. However, be this 


as it may, Carver threw himself into the campaign with 
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great energy and canvassed here, there, and every- 
where for supporters of Fodio’s candidature. Then 
the young chief’s name began to appear in the papers; 
the mission societies took the matter up, and many 
clergymen preached on the subject. Whether Merker 
or Fodio should control Orach became quite a burning 
question in religious circles, and the majority of people 
inclined to Fodio. The young chief was educated, in- 
telligent, and had the good of his country at heart. 
And, above all, he was a Christian, which appealed 
strongly to the S.P.G. Therefore, in one way and 
another, Merker was beginning to find Fodio no mean 
rival, and did not love Lieutenant Carver any the more 
for his advocacy of what he coarsely termed “that 
infernal nigger!” 

As for Mr. Weldon, he said very little, but declined 
to see Merker as frequently as formerly, although he 
did not close his door against him altogether. Also he 
scarcely mentioned his name, and when Alison did so, 
closed his lips firmly, as though he were afraid of 
saying something disagreeable. Donna Christina no- 
ticed this with distress, and strove to cajole the old 
man back to his former agreeable state of mind. But 
the missionary, although he smiled and behaved po- 
litely, declined to be drawn into a discussion about the 
matter, and Donna Christina disconsolately was obliged 
to retire defeated. However, she still made herself 
pleasant to this one and that one, and in no way dis- 
played the anxiety she must have felt regarding her 
lover’s schemes. Jim shrewdly suspected that the 
marriage of the lady to Merker depended upon the 
explorer obtaining the Commissionership, and there- 
fore a fellow-feeling should have made him more sym- 
pathetic. But such was far from being the case, as 
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he mistrusted Donna Christina as much as he did — 
Merker, and with even less reason. The very fact — 
that she was on the man’s side dried up the milk of — 
human kindness in Carver. As 

Things were in this position towards the end of — 


June, when Weldon was startled to receive a strange — 
visitor. The same had presented himself at the Bun — 
House front door with a piece of paper in his hand, — 


inscribed with the name of Alexander Weldon, and the — 
housemaid who admitted him had been so scared by — 
his appearance that she had handed him over to the — 
equally amazed Mrs. Bottort. That stout lady la- 


boured up the stairs to the missionary’s room with the _ 


weird creature behind her, and introduced him with 
a gasp. 
“Please, sir, here’s a monkey come to see you, and 
don’t like sich things about my house nohow.” Bi 
Weldon turned from the pamphlet he was writing 
to behold what Mrs. Bottort described, and saw a dis- : 


torted black being, under four feet in height. This — 3 


dwarf was almost as broad as he was long, and had EE 
lengthy arms and short legs, together with an enor- 


mous head. He was, as Mrs. Bottort afterwards said, _ 
“as black as a true mourner’s hat-band,” and grinned 


persuasively to reveal a ferocious row of very white, ee 
strong teeth. The two centre upper ones of these were 
filed into a “V” shape, a tribal mark, as the missionary 
knew. Also on either black cheek were the three — 


large cuts, also signs of belonging to a particular 


tribe. The creature had a grotesque appearance in — ‘ 
his loose coat and trousers, red jersey, big brown a 
boots, and large slouch hat, and would have looked 


more at home, if not more graceful, in his scanty 


native dress. He was so coal-black, that Mrs. Bottort oT 
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believed him to be some sooty imp of the lower regions, 
and when he grinned she shook with disgust and fear. 

“Mercy on us,” moaned Mrs. Bottort, getting out 
of the room as fast as she was able, “if I don’t believe 
we'll all be murdered in our beds by this horror, and 
then Jemima’s card-telling—drat her—will come true.” 

Meanwhile the dwarf introduced himself by touch- 
ing his breast. ‘Ng’wam,” said the creature, smiling 
broadly, and looking more hideous than ever. 

“Oh, that is your name, is it,” said Weldon, in Eng- 
lish: but as Ng’wam showed no comprehension of his 
meaning he changed the speech to a native dialect. At 
once the dwarf’s eyes blazed with delight and he gave a 
scream of pleasure, moving his shoulder-blades up and 
down with marvellous rapidity, to show how he appre- 
ciated the sound of his own clucking lingo. ‘Stop! 
stop!” cried the missionary, still speaking native, “tell 
me what you want and why you have come to see 
me?” 

Ng’wam dropped cross-legged on to the floor, and 
began to explain volubly, with much gesticulation of 
fingers and arms. It appears that he had come with 
Merker to England, as a show-native, to impress audi- 
ences during his master’s lectures, and owing to his 
savage looks, had been a great success. But Ng’wam 
—as he readily confessed—stole things, and was fre- 
quently whipped by Merker in the hope of curing him. 
It did not, however, and the whippings became so fre- 
quent, that Ng’wam had run away. Knowing more or 
less about the mission centres in London, thanks to his 
connection with the explorer, he had sought one out. 
The gentleman in charge, unable to understand what 
broken English the dwarf possessed, had written Wel- 
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don’s name and address on the piece of paper, and had 
sent him to the missionary. 

“What a nuisance,’ murmured Weldon to himself 
when in possession of this information. “I can do 
nothing with the creature!”’ and then reverting to the 
clucking speech of Africa, he intimated to the weird 
little man that he had better return to Merker, and 
abstain from stealing, in which event he would get no 
more beatings. 

For answer Ng’wam declined to return and pulled 
off first his coat and then his red jersey, to show a 
gnarled muscular back scored with scarcely healed 
stripes. Weldon was shocked as no wickedness on 
the part of the dwarf deserved such brutal treatment. 
Then Ng’wam, resuming his clothes, went on to ex- 
plain that the stealing was merely an excuse his master 
took to thrash him unmercifully, and unfolded a tale 


ys ee 


which made the missionary quite sure that he had done 


wisely to mistrust Merker’s suave exterior. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he learned that Ng’wam was not such a 
thief as he might be supposed to be, and that Merker 
treated him shamefully. The stunted black man hated 
his tyrant and showed his teeth like a dog every time 
he spoke of him. In the end Weldon was sufficiently 
impressed by Ng’wam’s story to decide to keep him, 
at all events for the present. 


There was Mrs. Bottort to be considered, and 


Neg’wam’s stealing propensities. With the former, Wel- 
don soon knew how to deal. He suddenly produced 
“Tt”? from the dressing-table drawer and showed it to 
his visitor, meanwhile pronouncing the English name 
by which it was known throughout the length and 


breadth of Nigeria. Ng’wam’s black eyes nearly — 


started out of his head when he beheld the fetish. 
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Whether he knew it or not by sight, Weldon could 
not tell; but by reputation he was well acquainted 
with the thing, as he grovelled on the floor with gut- 
tural howlings at the mere sight of the stone. While 
he was in this abject position, the missionary took 
advantage of his opportunity to deliver a lecture in 
dialect. 

“You shall stay here for a few days, until I know 
what to do with you,” said Weldon, “but if you steal, 
the Blue Talisman shall punish you.” 

With trembling limbs and a terrified face the dwarf 
promised to obey the commands of “It” slavishly, and 
Weldon put away the stone again. He was rather 
ashamed of having used the superstitious reverence 
with which the fetish was regarded, but, considering 
Ng’wam’s propensities, it seemed to be the sole thing 
to do if the creature was to be kept from stealing. 
Whether he was a Christian or not, the missionary 
could not discover, but he was well assured that no 
oath of the Bible would keep this child-soul from 
theft; whereas his fear of “It” was certain to produce 
the required effect. There was no doubt that Ng’wam 
would be quite virtuous while that dread stone re- 
mained in Weldon’s possession. In this way the mis- 
sionary salved his conscience, and made—as he put 
it to himself—a virtue of necessity. 

It was a harder task to gain Mrs. Bottort’s consent 
to the dwarf’s remaining in Bun House, even for a 
few days. However, on being assured that he was 
quite harmless, and on being bribed with a sum of 
money largely in excess of what he would require, she 
agreed to let him sleep in the coal-cellar on condition 
that he was locked up every night. Weldon demurred 
to the bedroom chosen, but Mrs. Bottort, looking on 
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Ng’wam as an animal, declined to make any other 


arrangement. Therefore the missionary yielded, as he — 


: 


c 


could do nothing else. It was impossible to send — 
Ng’wam back to Merker, and it was necessary to 
keep the pygmy man under surveillance, as a testi- — 
mony to the explorer’s unfitness to have control of the © 


Orach country. He explained this to Jim and Alison 


after dinner, when he told them of the dwarf’s arrival. — 
“T don’t see that I can do anything else, owing to — 


Mrs. Bottort’s prejudices, my dear,” he said dolefully; 


“and as the weather is hot and dry, the cellar will be — 


a cool bedroom for the poor creature.” 


“Much better than the native hut he would have in 


Africa,’ said Jim consolingly. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE CALM BEFORE THE STORM 


STRANGE to say, Ng’wam became quite a favourite 
with Mrs. Bottort and her servants during the few 
days he remained at Bun House. His bark, as the 
worthy landlady put it, was worse than his bite; mean- 
ing that in spite of his truly ferocious looks, the dwarf 
was an amiable creature. This was certainly his char-_ 
acter when not crossed in any way, and through fear 
of the fetish, he was on his best behaviour. He re- 
frained from stealing, so great was his dread; and in 
his zeal to propitiate Mrs. Bottort—whom he regarded 
with cupboard-love as the giver of food—he made him- 
self extraordinarily useful. Ng’wam polished the boots, 
he carried the coals, he lighted the fires, and helped 
the man who looked after the gentlemen to brush 
clothes. There was no work too hard for Ng’wam, 
and whatever he was ordered to do he did cheerfully. 
And as Mrs. Bottort thus secured a good servant with- 
out paying him wages, she was shrewd enough to say 
no more about his going away. Thus at the end of 
seven days the ugly little man was still at Bun House. 

His ignorance of English was certainly a bar to 
social intercourse. But Ng’wam was singularly intelli- 
gent, and began to understand what was said, although 
he could not utter many Anglo-Saxon words himself. 
The language of signs was largely used in the Bun 
House kitchen in those days, and the two house par- 
lourmaids, with the valet and the landlady, became 
quite expert in gesticulation. Every day the dwarf did 
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what duties were pointed out to him in this primitive 
manner, and after eight o’clock in the evening was 
locked up in his cellar. This was below the pavement 
in front of the house and was fairly airy, so when Mrs. 
Bottort made her odd guest a kind of shakedown bed 
in one corner, Ng’wam was by no means uncomfort- 
able. In fact, as Jim stated, the black creature was 
better off than he would have been in an African hut 
with its unsavory smells and stone-age surroundings. 

Also, Ng’wam possessed various parlour-tricks, which 
endeared him to the servants, and helped them to over- 
come their earlier fear of his looks. He danced for 
them to the melody of savage music, singing in a 
singularly rich and mellow voice. His uncanny songs 
in the sinister clucking dialect fascinated the women, 
and his grotesque gestures as he whirled and leaped 
and shuffled, struck them as remarkably funny. Per- 
haps had they known the meaning of the words, howled 
out in a tongue which seemed scarcely human, they 
might have been startled, for Ng’wam sang of red 
blood and war, of ancient sacrifice and of cruel re- — 
venge. But in happy ignorance the servants appre- — 
ciated this music-hall entertainment of Nigeria, and 
remembered that they had seen something of the same 
kind—only not so good, they decided—at various — 
Earl’s Court Exhibitions. Ng’wam was quite a 
success. 

Not daring to trust the creature alone in the streets, — 


Mr. Weldon usually took him daily for a walk, and ~ 


many were the comments made on the black pygmy 


trotting like a submissive dog at the missionary’s heels. _ 


Then before he retired for the night, he got into the 
habit of going round every evening with Mrs. Bottort 
to see that everything was safe. The worthy land- — 
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lady had always a haunting fear that the house might 
be burnt down, and regularly made an inspection of 
the premises. In every bedroom was a coil of stout 
rope, so that the inmates might escape by the window. 
Ng’wam soon got to know the reason for this nightly 
round, and would sniff like a dog for the smell of burn- 
ing. He had a marvellously acute sense of smell. 

To Alison, Ng’wam became swiftly and strongly at- 
tached. This slim, fair girl with the glorious auburn 
hair and dazzling skin, appeared like a goddess to the © 
stunted negro, and, until she stopped him, he would 
grovel before her as he did before the sacred stone. 
Indeed he gave Mr. Weldon the information that he 
regarded her as the spirit of the fetish, holding in her 
gift both bad fortune and good. Very much shocked, 
Weldon rebuked the little man, and regretted that he 
had told the dwarf about the stone, even for so good a 
purpose as to improve his morals. However, he did 
not show it to him again, and never even mentioned it. 
But Ng’wam knew that the fetish was in Weldon’s 
bedroom—in the small drawer of the dressing-table, 
and continued to believe that Alison, with her calm 
blue eyes, was a manifestation of the power held by 
al § Sad 

Whether Merker knew that his runaway servant had 
taken refuge in Bun House, Mr. Weldon was not 
aware, as he gave no sign of such knowledge. Donna 
Christina, of course, did not know where Ng’wam 
had come from, and merely regarded him as part and 
parcel of Weldon’s dealings with African matters. 
Therefore she could not say anything to the explorer. 
‘And as Merker himself had gone North to deliver three 
lectures at Liverpool, he did not come near the house 
for quite a week. So Ng’wam was perfectly safe in his 
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city of refuge, and appeared to be grateful that he was 


more kindly treated. He obeyed the missionary, Mrs, — 


a 
: 
Q 


Bottort and the servants, as wonderful white people — 
possessed of great power, but he worshipped Alison 


for her beauty and kindness and—as was plainly the 


case—because he regarded her with superstitious awe. — : 
She was connected with “It.” In Ng’wam’s childish _ 


mind that was certain. 
“J have got tickets for the Curtain Theatre to- 
morrow night,” said Jim one evening during the first 


week in July. “Do you think your father will come?” 


Alison shook her head. “I don’t think so. He 
seems very anxious of late, and works harder than ever 
at his pamphlets about Nigerian affairs.” 

“What’s troubling him?” asked Carver, alertly. 
“Merker? Donna Christina?” 


“Neither, so far as I know,” answered the girl. 


“Mr. Merker only returns from Liverpool to-morrow 
as Donna Christina told me at breakfast; and she is 


just the same, only she does not talk so much to my — 


father.” 


“He’s getting to mistrust her, Alison, and that isa 


good thing. However, we needn’t bother about these 


people just now. I have three tickets. Failing your 
father, will we ask someone else?” 
“Ves. Old Miss Sendel. She’s a sweet old lady, 


and will be certain to enjoy a musical comedy. It is — 


one, isn’t it?” 
“Yes. The Aeroplane Girl. Very up-to-date, isn’t 


it? Good! you tell the old lady that she can chaperon i: 
us. She'll be glad of the change from dull evenings in 


this place.” 


“It’s duller than ever,” confessed Alison, frankly. a 
“Major Steel has gone to stay with his nephew in — 
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Brighton for a week, and five of the ladies are taking a 
change of air in the country. In the house there is 
only father and me, Miss Sendel, and Mrs. Cronshaw, 
who plays patience from morning to night. I shall 
be glad when we are married, Jim, and can go back to 
Lagos.” 

“Your father doesn’t think that I am rich enough 
to keep a wife yet,” said the young man, ruefully. 
“And that’s a true fact anyhow, Alison, as the Ameri- 
cans say. I won’t become a Captain and have better 
pay for a few years, and I can’t wait all that time for 
you.” 

“Oh, I'll talk father round,” said Alison, cheerfully. 
“Your leave isn’t up for another three months, and 
there is plenty of time. When you go, Jim, I shall be 
so dull here, as father is always writing in his room, 
and the rest of the people in this house haven’t got a 
word to say for themselves. I have made up my mind 
to go with you to Lagos as your wife, and then when 
father has finished what mission business he has here, 
he can come also. He is as anxious as I am to get back 
to Africa.” 

Jim laughed, and gave Alison a caressing hug. “My 
dear, most people would give much to avoid the West 
Coast of Africa. You want to go there.” 

“With you, Jim. I shouldn’t like to go by myself. 
But, of course, I have been more or less brought up in 
the wilds, and grow homesick for such places. Oh, 
how I long to see Lagos again. The Lagoon, the 
Marina, Government House, and Iddo Bridge!” 

“To say nothing of steamy tropic nights and mos- 
quitoes by the million,” mocked Carver. Then added 
reflectively: “I wonder what makes us wish to go back 
to the White Man’s Grave, Alison. It’s not comfort- 
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able, and it’s not amusing, yet somehow one wishes to 
see the palms in the heat and hear the cluck of the a 
niggers, and smell the strong African scents, which — : 
suggest the wilds.” ; 
“J like it, Jim, because I have lived all my life there: 
you like it because I do. After all, life is more hie < 
coloured there, and possible danger always adds to one’s — 
enjoyment of existence. London is a dull place to 
those who are not interested in chiffons,” said Alcan 
contemptuously and rather unjustly. “To live here is 
like drinking milk after whiskey.” : 
Carver laughed at the odd comparison, and noddedil 
He knew quite well what she meant, and approved, — 
since he also longed for the life-in-your-hand existence — 
on the fringe of the Empire, amidst highly-coloured 
surroundings inhabited by humanity in the making. — 
“We'll get married and go there as soon as my leave - ‘ 
is up,” he said, absently, and looked through the win- : 
dow of the drawing-room, not at the quiet sober square, — 
but far away into the distance where his mind’s eye — : 
discerned dense forests, black people, gaudy colours, 
and evermore the undercurrent of melancholy which — 
lurks beneath the maddest orgies in that untamed land 
of contrasts. ee 
However, when Alison touched his arm, he returned — 
to the affair of the moment, which had to do with the. . 
theatre tickets, and soon ascertained that the Rev. — 
Alexander Weldon was too busy to waste his time in be 
such frivolities. Miss Sendel, however, expressed her- — aoe 
self as delighted to go, and so it was arranged by the : 
two young people. Jim stayed to dinner, and after- S 
wards for the evening, as Mr. Weldon was due at some : 
meeting, which had to do with his life-work. Much : 
as his daughter loved him, and greatly as Jim appre- — Q 
| 4 
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ciated his sterling character, the two were not sorry to 
see him depart, as the missionary was rather obsessed 
by Nigeria, and rarely talked about any other subject. 
However, he departed, and Alison had her lover all to 
herself. He sang and she sang: then they discussed 
the future, and afterwards the bachelor set himself to 
teach the maid a bran-new game of patience, over which 
they quarelled in a friendly spirit. The time passed 
quickly, and they enjoyed the solitude of two, so much 
that neither one of them looked over-delighted when 
Mrs. Bottort ushered in Fodio in full evening kit. The 
big African looked imposing, and wore his pronouncedly 
civilised dress with the air of a man accustomed to such 
things, although the white expanse of shirt front was 
in startling contrast to his black face. Fodio’s birth 
gave him an imperious manner, which became him 
very well, and from Cambridge training, his behaviour 
in the presence of ladies left nothing to be desired. 

“Hullo, Fodio,’ questioned Jim, shaking hands. 
“What are you doing here? Come to see the padre, 
no doubt. Well, he’s out and won’t be back for a 
couple of hours.” 

“He said he would be late,” chimed in Alison, no- 
ticing the disappointed look of the young chief. “Can 
you leave any message?” 

“Thank you, Miss Weldon,” returned Fodio gravely. 
“T have been to a small dinner given by a friend of 
mine to some officers who have lately returned from 
Nigeria. ‘They say that there is great unrest in the 
Orach country, so I thought it would be as well to let 
Mr. Weldon know. If the Government think there is 
going to be trouble, they may be more ready to accept 
my offer to pacify the people.” 

“What about Merker?” asked Jim, dryly. 
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“He would only make matters worse,” returned 
Fodio, vehemently. ‘He does not know how to deal — 
with my people. Besides, I am able to raise a force 
of men; a thing he would find difficult to do. Hows 
ever, I shall come again to-morrow evening and see 
Mr. Weldon. He should learn this news at once.” 

“Wait for a few minutes,’ urged Alison, politely, 
“My father may return earlier than we expect.” aa 

With a grave bow, the young African sat down, 
while Jim looked at him reflectively. “Going to be ny 
a row, is there?” said Carver, in a satisfied tone. 
“Good news, Fodio. It means that I shall be recalled _ 
from leave and will be in the midst of the trouble.” 

“How unkind you are, Jim,” cried Alison, petu- 
lantly. a 

“My dear, I don’t say I shouldn’t be sorry to leave _ 
you. But a row means a chance for a man, and per- 
haps promotion. I want everything I can get, and 
then I shall return as a conquering hero to marry you. 
But I say, Fodio, if this news is so important—and I 
can see that it is—you should either wait to see the 
padre to-night or interview him the first thing in the 
morning.” oe 

s 
: 
: 


Fodio shook his head. “I cannot wait longer thana 
quarter of an hour this evening, and I am engaged all 
to-morrow. I don’t expect there is much chance of q 
my 670 Mr. Weldon before nine o’clock to-morrow — 
evening.”’ 

“What about Merker?” 

“I know nothing about him, save that he has gone , 
north,” said Fodio, coldly. “He will go to Nigeria 
and make more trouble if this affair in my country 
develops. My tribe live there as you know, and to a 
discredit me with the Government, Merker is quite 


by 
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capable of saying that I engineered the row. He will 
go out to show dissension. But Mr. Weldon is now 
more on my side than on Merker’s—if what he said 
at our last interview gives his meaning—so I am in 
hopes to save the Orach country from Merker’s rule.” 

“You seem to hate him very much,” said Alison, 
wonderingly. 

“I have every reason to, Miss Weldon,” rejoined 
Fodio, dryly. “He is the enemy of all who have a 
black skin. Merker only wishes to rule the place so 
as to feather his own nest. If you question Ng’wam 
—who ran away from him, you will learn how cruel a 
disposition the man has.” 

Alison nodded thoughtfully. “I believe Ng’wam 
has told my father a great deal about Mr. Merker, 
which is disagreeable. So late as to-night my father 
declared that he would not see Mr. Merker again.” 

“Oh, Merker will force his way in,” said Jim, care- 
lessly, “if only to insist upon Ng’wam being returned 
to him.” 

“My father will never consent to that,” said the 
girl, firmly. “The poor creature is treated kindly 
here.” 

“I am sure of that,” answered Fodio, seriously, “but 
is he not troublesome?” 

“Oh, no. He is quite a favourite; and then my father 
manages him easily because of the sacred stone. 
Ng’wam is very much afraid of the stone.” 

“Most of us are,” said Fodio, grimly, and made an 
odd sign on his breast, his mouth and his forehead. 

“Not you, Fodio,” cried Jim, staring. ‘You are a 
University man, remember. Of course I know that 
there is more in this ju-ju business than white men 
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think. All the same, I can’t believe that you credit — 
the fetish with the powers it is said to possess.” 

“The Umbidi,” said Fodio, after a pause, and rather 
irrelevantly, “originally owned the sacred stone, and 
from father to son of the line of chiefs it passed for 
many hundred years. In the past ‘It’ came to us from 
another tribe whom we conquered. Where that tribe 
got the fetish from I cannot say, but we know the tra- 
dition about the stone.” 

‘What is the tradition?” asked Alison, curiously. 


“T scarcely know if you will believe me,” replied — 
Fodio, hesitating, “since you don’t believe in Atlantis 


having existed.” 


Jim, whose reading was large and various, nodded. 


“That is the island mentioned by Plato in 


“The Island,” cried Fodio, warmly, “it was a large 


Continent which existed when the greater portion of 


Europe was under water. We—who are the black — 
races of Lemuria—another sunken Continent in the — 
Pacific, Miss Weldon—have dim traditions of Atlantis, — 
from which the Hausa and other civilisations came. 
The Fulani and Umbidi and the Eboroto tribes also. — 
We were great in former days, but now what we have — 


is but a remnant of our former splendour.” 
“But the stone—what about the stone?” 


“Tt was found originally, tradition says, in an Atlan- — 
tean city on the West Coast thousands of years ago, — 
and passed from hand to hand, from tribe to tribe, — 
until it came to my father. Ibeno took the fetish — 
when he raided our town, and now in turn he has lost _ 
‘It? since Mr. Weldon owns it. Even when it was 
found the city was in ruins. Judge then how old the 


stone must be.” 
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- “There are no cities of that kind now,” said Jim, 
doubtfully. 

Fodio smiled in his grave way. “Why, only a few 
months ago, Dr. Leo Frobenius, of Berlin, found the 
remains of a great Atlantean city in West Africa. 
What he discovered there showed a magnificent civi- 
lisation, which must have existed when Egypt was un- 
inhabited. And Egypt itself,” ended Fodio, with de- 
cision, “was a colony of Atlantis.” 

“Well, we will take what you say for granted,” said 
Alison, with a rather sceptical air, “but how does the 
stone come to be connected with Atlantis?” 

“It is a talisman manufactured by an Atlantean 
magician, who magnetised it with power.” 

Carver laughed outright. “A magician you say. 
What nonsense.” 

“I don’t try to make you believe,” replied Fodio, 
composedly, “for that is an impossibility, since you 
don’t even think that Atlantis existed. But there were 
men in those days—before the Flood, as you might 
say—who searched far into the Unseen, and gained 
certain powers which they used for good or bad, ac- 
cording to their dispositions. By means of certain 
ceremonies, they were enabled to embody power in 
talismans, and while such power is thus stored in ‘It,’ 
that fetish can accomplish what is wanted.” 

“But why the washing in blood?” questioned Jim 
with open contempt, while Alison shuddered at the, 
mention of the red bath. | 

“T cannot tell you the reason. Perhaps the magician, 
who is dead and gone, yet who lives on in the next 
world, loves blood. All I know is, that if the stone with 
due ceremony is washed in human blood it can bring 
great things to pass: if in the blood of animals, 
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minor desires can be obtained. The Umbidi,” con- 
cluded Fodio, earnestly, “only asked for trifling mat- 
ters, and so did not use the greater POWeE. Ibeno did 
that, and was fortunate in consequence.” : 

The statements made by the negro were so queer, ~ 
and his earnestness was so apparent, that even the. 4 
sceptical Jim was impressed. However, he could not 
bring himself to believe in what Fodio said, and hinted 
as much. The chief merely smiled, and showed no 
desire to make a convert. It was Alison who made the 
next remark bearing on the fetish. 

“Whatever this ‘It? may be,” she said, with a look 
of disgust, “there is one thing certain—that my father . 
should get rid of the thing.” oe 

“Let him give it to me,” said Fodio, with more 
eagerness than he usually displayed. “My fortunes 
and those of my tribe are made if we secure ‘It’ again.” 

“Father won’t encourage superstition,” said Miss A 
Weldon, shaking her head. ~ 

Jim nodded his approbation. “Quite right! We a 
are too civilised to believe in such things.” 2 

“You must admit that Merker has common sense, i 2 


power of the stone.” 7 

“So has Ng’wam,” cried Alison, eagerly. “He wor- _ 
ships ‘It,’ and what is more, he believes that I am “ 
spirit of the stone.” e: 


“You are too good and pure and innocent to have any- 
thing to do with ‘It... The power therein is an evil 
one, Miss Weldon.” 
“Then why want to use the power?” 7 
Fodio rose solemnly and took up his hat. “I am_ 
fighting with an unscrupulous person to save my 
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country from great evils. Therefore I am ready to 
make use of both good and bad to gain my ends. I 
wish to prevent Merker, who is a tyrant and a bully, 
from getting the post of Commissioner: also I desire 
to capture Ibeno and hang him, # only out of revenge 
for raiding my father’s town and stealing the fetish. 
‘It’ can bring both these things to pass if I gain 
possession of the stone.” 

“And if Merker gains possession?” asked Jim sud- 
denly. 

“He will conquer, and get everything his own way.” 

“Oh, what rubbish,” cried Alison, aggressively. “I 
beg your pardon,” she added to Fodio, “but it is really 
absurd to believe in such things.” 

“You are not an African, Miss Weldon.” 

“Suppose Ng’wam got ‘It,’” said Carver, reflect- 
ively. 

Fodio gave another grim smile. ‘Then I should be 
sorry for Merker. Ng’wam, according to the story 
he told Mr. Weldon, has every reason to hate Merker 
for his brutal treatment. Therefore Ng’wam would 
use the power of the fetish to ruin, and perhaps bring 
about Merker’s death.” 

“Well, there is no danger of Ng’wam getting the 
stone,” said Alison, quickly. “He knows where ‘It’ 
is, but is too much afraid to touch.” 

“T shouldn’t trust him, Miss Weldon. Better let 
your father send the stone to the British Museum as 
soon as possible. In a glass case there and deprived of 
its blood sacrifice, ‘It’ will be safe—so will your 
father.” | 

“He isn’t in any danger, is he?” asked the girl, 
while Fodio moved towards the door. “Surely ‘It’ 
can’t hurt my father.” 
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“The holder of ‘It’ always runs a certain amount of — 
risk,” said Fodio, sententiously. “If your father will 
not give the fetish to me, let him hand it over to the ae 
British Museum. On no account let Merker have it? 
Fodio paused at the door, hesitated, and then shot a 
strange glance at Jim. “You should see to that, — 
Carver, if you are wise.” 

Jim was startled. “Why? What do you mean?” 

Fodio glanced from the young man to the girl, still — : 
strangely. ‘“Merker, when he gets possession of ‘Jee. 
will rob you of what you love best.” And with a sig- 
nificant glance he departed. | 

Alison and Jim stared at one another. “What IT : 
love best,” echoed Carver, in an uneasy tone; “that 
means you.” me 

“What nonsense. ‘It’ cannot hurt me, or take me 
from you.” bi 

“No. But Merker can, if Merker gets the chance.” 

‘Alison grew red. “My dear Jim, he is engaged to a 
Donna Christina!” : 

“Qh, he might be engaged to a dozen women, and 
still would look out for any especial one he desired. 
I was right, Alison, about that bounder admiring you 
more than he should do. Even Fodio sees that Merker 2 
is smitten.” a 

“T should think that very little escaped Fodio’s ob- _ 
servation,” said Alison in a dry way. “He seems to beg 
singularly acute. However, Mr. Merker is wasting his — 
time, so far as I am concerned, as you well know, Jim. 
If he did dare to make open love to me——” ai 

“Well?” asked Carver, sharply, seeing that she hesi- — 
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tated. i 
“T should simply tell everything to Donna Christina. — 
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As she loves him, he has much more cause to fear her 
than to fear the fetish.” 

“I believe you are right, Alison. And, after all, if 
Merker passes all bounds I can easily break his neck. 
Confound his impudence—to admire you.” 

“It’s a compliment, Jim,” laughed the girl, blush- 
ing a little. ‘“A compliment to your taste, dear.” 

“I don’t want compliments of that sort, Alison,” 
said Carver, gruffly. ‘And as for this confounded 
fetish, I wish it was at the bottom of the sea.”’ 

“So do I, Jim. I am sure ‘It’ will bring trouble,” 
sighed the girl, anxiously. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE STORM 


THERE was no doubt that Mr. Weldon’s opinion of ta 


Merker had changed with surprising swiftness. Hith- Bs 


erto he had displayed a smothered resentment of the al 


explorer’s drastic ways, but the day after Fodio’s ex- - 
planation of the stone’s powers to Alison and Jim, he 
became openly hostile. He gave his daughter to un- 
derstand that he had heard much to Merker’s discredit _ 
at the meeting which he had attended, but declined to 


say plainly what he had been told. Yet it must have 


been something very serious, as the girl thought, when 
her father announced his determination to use what 
influence he had to the utmost extent to prevent the 


man from getting the post in the Akpam country aS 


which he so ardently desired. Also the missionary had 


a long and confidential conversation with Ng’wam, — 


and appeared to be more agitated than ever at its con- 
clusion. Evidently the dwarf had confirmed whatever 


gossip Mr. Weldon had heard when at the meeting of 
the previous night. aes 
“The fellow ought to be shot or hanged,” he ex- 
claimed indignantly, which was strong language fo So 
gentle-spoken a man. ie: 
“Are you talking of Mr. Merker?” asked Alison, ae 
astonished at this outbreak. os 
- “Yes! Don’t question me, child. I am not yet sure 

of the truth. When I am, I shall make it my business 3 
_ to publish what I know in every mission-paper in om he 
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country. As for Merker, I never wish to see him 
again.” 

“Give him a chance of exonerating himself from 
whatever may have been said about him,” advised the 
girl softly. 

“I may or may not. God forbid that I should judge 
any man unjustly. Still, there are limits to Christian 
forbearance. And it surprises me, Alison, that you 
should defend the man. I thought you did not like 
him.” 

“T don’t, father; neither does Jim. All the same, 
you should hear his side of the question. Of course, 
I do not know what he has done——” 

“All the world shall know when I am certain,” 
broke in Mr. Weldon angrily. “Oh, I have been de- 
ceived in this man: very much deceived.” 

Being in this hostile state of mind, the missionary 
did not welcome the unexpected news that the explorer 
had called to see him. It was unlucky for Merker also, 
as the man he wished to influence was so aggressive. 
As soon as Ng’wam heard Merker’s voice in the hall, he 
ran to his cellar and could not be induced to leave it 
until positively assured that his former tyrant had 
taken his departure. And Merker did not stay long. 
Mr. Weldon had him sent up to his bed-sitting-room, 
and there, behind a closed door, had a short but angry 
interview with him. Alison, passing along to her own 
room, on the same floor, heard the indignant sound of 
her father’s voice, although she could not make out the 
words he used. They were evidently powerful and to 
the purpose, for the explorer violently opened the door 
and hurried swiftly down the stairs, looking black and 
furious. He also, as Alison fancied from the glimpse 
she caught of his lowering face, looked very much 
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afraid. Donna Christina, who was on the watch as — 
usual, hurried out of the house after him and did not 
return for quite two hours. When she did make her e 
appearance, she looked white and ill. a 

“Things have gone wrong with Paul,” she said to. 
Alison, when she met her by chance on the landing. ae 
“Lies have been told about him to your father, and a 
Paul is very much upset.” - 

‘What kind of lies?” demanded the girl, curiously. _ 
“They must be very dreadful to cause all this commo- a 
tion.” a 
“T don’t know much, Senora, but what I do know i is ae 
not pleasant. Of course Paul can defend himself. — 
Still—oh”’"—she pressed her hand to her heart—“how 
ill I feel: how very ill.” : 

“Had you not better lie down?” 

“I shall do so for half an hour or so to steady my : 
nerves. To-night I must take a sleeping-draught, oth- 
erwise I shall not close my eyes all night. I am very 
much shaken by Paul’s distress. You can sympathise 
with me, Senora, as you can guess what you would feel 
if Mr. Caner was maligned.” ie 

“Yes,” replied Alison, soothingly, for the appeal 
touched her. Whatever Donna Christina might be, 6 
she was very much in love, and thus suffered vica- FS 
riously for her lover. “I quite understand. But it will ae 
come all right.” ae 

“Yes! Yes! I am sure it will—if your father will | as 
help Paul.” She looked beseechingly at the girl. : 

“I am sure that my father will do what is right,” 
said Alison, decidedly. “And I am also sure that 
neither you nor Mr. Merker would wish him to do 
otherwise.” 


“Oh, of course; of course. But there is right ‘ok 
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right. Some people’s ideas are different to those of 
others. It is very trying; very dreadful; very wear- 
ing.” Donna Christina pressed her hands to her 
brow. “I can scarcely bear to be alone. I wish you 
would come to my bedroom and sit with me to-night 
for a few hours, Miss Weldon.” 

“T am sorry that I cannot do that. Miss Sendel 
and I are going to the theatre with Mr. Carver this 
evening, and will not return until eleven. Ask Mrs. 
Cronshaw. She may as well play patience in your 
bedroom as in the drawing-room.” 

“Yes! Yes!” Donna Christina eagerly seized upon 
the suggestion. “That is a very good idea. I shall 
ask her certainly. And then when I take the sleeping 
draught she can go, and I shall not wake until the 
morning.” She mounted a few steps and then paused 
again. “I wish I could see your father when he has 
calmed down, to assure him that Paul means every- 
thing for the best. Do you think, Miss Weldon, that 
you could induce him to see me between eight and nine 
this evening?” 

“Why not ask him yourself?” 

“He is so angry with Paul, for some reason—I’m 
sure I don’t know what it is—that he would not listen 
to me. But ask him to see me at nine.” 

“That young African chief is coming to see him at 
nine this evening,” replied Alison, promptly. “Better 
knock at his door at eight. I shall tell him that you 
wish to speak to him.” 

“Oh, thank you; thank you. But I wonder your 
father has anything to do with these black beasts. 
First this horrid little Ng’wam, and now Fodio, who 
wants to spoil Paul’s plans.” 

“T do not know what Mr. Merker’s plans are,” said 
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Alison, sharply. “Nor do I know what all this troub 
is about, as my father refuses to tell me. But as to 
dealing with black people, you forget that it is 
business, aS a missionary.” 

“He keeps all his good nature for the heathen then,” 
snapped Donna Christina, “and makes no allowance 
for my poor Paul.” After which irritable speech, she 
toiled slowly up the stairs to her own room on the 
second floor. 

Alison was so filled with curiosity by what Donna 
Christina said, that she went at once to her father to 
ask what had taken place between him and the ex- 
plorer. But Mr. Weldon declined to speak on the 
subject, merely saying that his suspicions of Merker — 
had been confirmed. Also he refused to see Donna — 
Christina, declaring that nothing she could say would 
change his mind. Finally he told his daughter to go 
to the theatre and enjoy herself along with Miss Sendel 
under the wing of Mr. Carver, and leave him to deal 
with matters connected with his missionary business. 
After being so pointedly told not to meddle with 
matters that did not concern her, Alison had to retire, 
and for the rest of the day saw nothing of her father, 
who remained shut up in his room, writing incessantly. 
He certainly came to dinner, but made a very poor 
meal, and snubbed Jim when Jim asked what was 
worrying him. So whatever might be the matter, it 
was certainly something serious, as the young people 
had rarely seen the missionary so disturbed. Ho 
ever, as Mr. Weldon persistently held his tongue and 
seemed irritable when questioned, there was nothin 
left to do but to let him have his own peculiar way. _ 

Miss Sendel, a delightful old maid, and one of the _ 
most cheerful of the Bun House boarders, expr 
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herself delighted at the idea of a pleasant evening’s 
entertainment. But in her kindness of heart, she 
lamented that the remaining boarders could not come 
otherwise. 

“Though I don’t think it matters much,” chattered 
Miss Sendel, who was small and bird-like, bright-eyed 
and alert. “Donna Christina is unwell, and Mrs. 
Cronshaw has promised to play patience beside her 
bed to keep her company until she takes a sleeping 
draught. Your dear father, I suppose, my dear, will 
be writing in his study all the evening, as he seems 
overwhelmed with work. As to Mrs. Bottort and the 
servants, I expect they will be entertained by that 
queer little black man as usual.” 

“No,” said Alison, unexpectedly, “the house- 
maids are going to some cinematograph entertainment 
with Bartholomew.” She referred to the man who was 
valet to the Major and Mr. Weldon. ‘They won’t be 
back until late. Unless Mrs. Bottort keeps that small 
servant of hers up to sit with her, or doesn’t lock 
Ng’wam in his cellar before eight as usual, she will be 
quite alone.” 

“Well, I don’t think she’ll mind,” said Miss Sendel, 
cheerfully. “She told me that she had a lot of mend- 
ing to do. But it does seem a shame that we should 
be going out to enjoy ourselves when others are not.” 

“Oh, every person has a different idea of what con- 
stitutes enjoyment,” laughed Jim, who liked the bright 
little woman. “Come along and get all the pleasure 
possible out of the musical comedy.” 

The trio departed in a taxi-cab after Alison had run 
up to kiss her father and see that he was all right. 
When ‘the vehicle hummed away down the side of Bun 
Square like a giant bee in search of flowers, Bun House 
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settled down to an unusual quietness. In it remainet 
Donna Christina safe in bed with Mrs. Cronshaw pla 
ing her everlasting patience beside her. The Rev, 
Alexander Weldon, in his bed-sitting-room sur- — 
rounded by his barbaric curiosities, writing without 
cessation, and Mrs. Bottort in the kitchen occupied 
with a pile of homely mending, which she was anxious 
to finish. The scullery-maid, who worked hard and 
needed sleep, had already been sent up to the garret 
she occupied at the very top of the house, and Ng’wam ~ 
had been locked up in his cellar as usual shortly after 
eight o’clock. Everything in the kitchen was still save 
the ticking of the clock and the purring of the cat. : 
Mrs. Bottort became drowsy with the stillness and 
warmth, and was startled to her feet by the ringing 
of the front door bell. 
“Drat it,” muttered the landlady, labouring up the — 
basement stairs to the hall on the ground floor, “is a 
body never to have any sleep or peace? Well, I’m 
sure!” 
She said this last in an indignant tone, for in the 
hall stood Mr. Paul Merker in evening dress with a 
light coat over the same. He apologised for entering, 
saying that he had rung the bell twice without re- 
sponse, and therefore had opened the door and walked 
in. “Which shows,” ended the explorer, seriously. 
“that any thief can gain admittance to the house easily 
You should have a latch-key lock, Mrs. Bottort.” 
“My ladies and gentlemen don’t like latch-keys, sir, 
said Mrs. Bottort, resenting this advice. “They lik 
to walk in and out without fishing for keys in their 
pockets. There is a latch-key lock, but the snick’s 
drawn back everlasting as you might say. And what 
was you pleased to want, sir?” ce 
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“Donna Christina was not well when I saw her last 
to-day,” said Merker, in a suave tone. “I called to 
inquire how she is?” 

“As well as can be expected, sir, she being in her 
bed about to take a sleeping draught with Mrs. Cron- 
shaw at her elber playing cards. Now, if I was her, 
sir, which I ain’t, say what you like, I should sg 
Mrs. Bottort was about to explain what she would 
do in case of nerves, when a deep, rich voice was heard 
at the top of the stairs which led up to. the first floor. 

“Is that Fodio?” called out Mr. Weldon, loudly. 
“T heard a ring at the door, and as it is a quarter to 
nine, I expect him every minute.” 

“It is not Fodio, but Merker,” said that gentleman 
equally loudly, and before Mrs. Bottort could speak. 

Weldon descended with the swiftness of a whirl- 
wind and quite as furious. “I think I told you, sir, 
not to come here again,” he said, bristling. 

‘You are not the only person I know in this house, 
Mr. Weldon,” said Merker, in a composed tone. “I 
called to inquire about Donna Christina.” 

“T have nothing to do with that, sir,” rejoined the 
missionary hotly, and feeling rather at a loss for a 
retort. ‘All I do know, is that I do not wish to have 
anything more to do with you.” 

“T quite understand that, and the feeling is mutual,” 
said Merker, insolently. ‘You are no friend of mine 
to listen to gossip which is untrue.” 

“Tf it is untrue,” said the other, grimly, “you will 
have every chance of contradicting the same. It is 
true that I heard certain things at the meeting con- 
nected with Nigerian Missions last night: but these 
I did not believe until I questioned your runaway 
servant, Ng’wam. He told me that what I heard was 
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correct, and told me something also, Mr. Merker,” 
said Weldon, advancing a step, “which the Govern- 
ment will be pleased to know.” 

Merker turned deadly white and quivered from head 
to foot, whether from fear or rage Mrs. Bottort, wha 
was all eyes and ears, could not say. “If you believ 
the black beast,” said Merker, fiercely, “you are in- 
deed hard put to find witnesses to swear away my 
character. Be warned, Mr. Weldon. I won’t i 
to this behaviour tamely.” 

“You threaten me, do you?” cried the missionary 
furiously. ‘In turn T warn you, Mr. Merker. What 
I know shall be placed to-morrow before the Colo 
Office: then we shall see if you will obtain this a 
pointment you so eagerly desire. I shall work tootl 
and nail to get Fodio the rule of the Orach country. 
Yes, and of the Apkam country also.” 

“Do what you like. But remember that we are not 
alone,” said Merker, indicating Mrs. Bottort. “Yo 
will be wise to restrain your speech, Mr. Weldon.” 

“She may as well know what all the world will 
know before twenty-four hours pass,” retorted the 
other, bending his bushy brows. 

“Ah, much can be done in twenty-four hours,” sa 
Merker, stepping back to the door and opening 
“TI have no desire to bandy words, so I shall g 
And with an insolent laugh he walked away, bangi 
the door after him. 

Mr. Weldon turned to Mrs. Bottort. “If that p 
son calls again, I am not at home to him,” he sa 
sternly. ‘Remember that.” 

“But if he calls to see that Spanish lady who i is ad 

“I have nothing to do with that,” interrupted 1 
missionary, and turned towards the stairs. Hardly 
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had he placed his foot on the first step before the bell 
rang again and he looked towards the door. “That 
is Fodio,” said Mr. Weldon, joyfully, “and he could 
not come at a better time.” 

And sure enough it was Fodio in a quiet serge suit 
without an overcoat, for the night was excessively 
warm. He glanced from the landlady to the mission- 
ary in some surprise, and bowed gravely to both. 
“Mr. Merker just passed me in the square,” said 
Fodio, in his deep voice. | 

“I have just ordered him away from the house,” 
said Weldon, taking the young chief by the arm. 
“Come upstairs to my room, Fodio. I have much to 
tell you about certain things!” And the two went up 
the stairs while Mrs. Bottort, considerably astonished 
by what had passed, descended to the lower regions 
wondering, as did Alison, Donna Christina and Carver, 
what all the trouble was about. She could not make 
top nor tail of it, save that Weldon and Merker were 
now bitter enemies. 

Sitting down again to her mending, Mrs. Bottort 
cast a look at the kitchen clock and saw that it was 
just nine, so it annoyed her to think that she had 
wasted so much time. She determined to attend to her 
work, and allow Mr. Weldon to show his guest out 
himself, which he could easily do. “I’m not so young 
as I was,” muttered Mrs. Bottort, thrusting her fat 
hand into a ragged stocking. “And them stairs is a 
worrit to be sure.” 

The time passed slowly and peacefully, while Mrs. 
Bottort darned and patched, and clipped and trimmed 
the garments which needed repair. Then again the 
heat of the evening, and the drowsy stillness, caused 
her to nod. Her head fell on her breast, and when 
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she came to herself again it was ten o’clock. A recol- 
lection of the quarrel between Weldon and Merker 
made her nervous and disinclined as she was to climb 
the stairs, she decided to do so in order to see if the 
explorer had returned, or if Fodio had departed. Mrs. 
Bottort frankly acknowledged to herself that she did — 
not like blacks, great as were the fascinations of 
Ng’wam. | 

“But he’s safe enough in his cellar,” murmured the 
good lady, as she arrived in the hall to find it empty 
and the door closed as usual. “But I shan’t be pleased 
until the other nigger is out of the house. T’ll just see 
if he’s with Mr. Weldon still.” And she ascended the 
second flight of stairs. : 

At the bedroom door she knocked, but could not 
hear the murmur of voices, although she listened, hold 
ing her breath. In response to her knock, she heard 
Mr. Weldon ask what was the matter and who was 
there, and what was wanted. Mrs. Bottort replied 
categorically, ‘“Nothing’s the matter, sir: I am here, 
and I thought you’d like me to show the dark gentle- 
man out.” 

“That is all right,” called out the missionary, in 
rather angry voice. “I have seen to that. Go away 
and get your rest.” : 

“Will you want anything else, sir?” 

“No! No! No!” still irritably. ‘Don’t disturl 
me. I’m busy. Good-night!” ved 

“Good-night, sir,” breathed Mrs. Bottort, meekly, 
and crept down the stairs in a leisurely manner, feel 
ing rather relieved to hear that everything was right 
Whether Fodio was gone or not she could not say, 
forgetting in her muddled way the exact words used 
by the missionary. He appeared to be still angry, 
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no doubt with Merker, so it was just as well, she 
thought, not to irritate him by asking too precise 
questions. Then she remembered Mrs. Cronshaw, and 
wondered if at this late hour she was still with Donna 
Christina. The lady who was devoted to patience had 
a bedroom on the same floor as that of Mr. Weldon’s, 
so Mrs. Bottort retraced her steps up the stairs and 
went along the passage to knock at this door. Mrs. 
Cronshaw opened it and appeared in a wonderful night 
attire. 

“I’m just going to bed,” said Mrs. Cronshaw, in a 
wheezy voice. “Do you want anything? If so, say 
at once, as I’m tired.” 

“Donna Christina?” 

“She’s taken her sleeping draught more than half 
an hour ago, and I left her buried in slumber,” said 
Mrs. Cronshaw, poetically, and still husky in her 
speech. “Don’t disturb her, unless you want to.” 

“Bless you, mum, I don’t want to climb them extra 
stairs,” said Mrs. Bottort, relieved by the report. 
“I’m doing a heap of mending and have no time to 
attend to folk. Good-night.” 

“Good-night,” wheezed Mrs. Cronshaw, and closed 
her door with a yawn. 

The landlady crawled along the passage again and 
began to descend the stairs. She felt most unaccount- 
ably nervous, but set it down to the lateness of the 
hour and the stillness of the house. Halfway down 
the stairs she heard—as she thought—the sound of 
feet padding along the floor of that portion of the 
house above the drawing-room. But as no one slept 
there but Donna Christina, since the other lady 
boarders were absent, Mrs. Bottort thought she must 
be mistaken. She paused and listened, but the sound 
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did not strike her ear again. With a shiver she v 
to the hall and unfastened the snick of the latch-ke 
lock, so that the door could now only be opened frot 
the inside. If anyone wanted to come in they woul 
have to ring and wait, so that the trio now at 
theatre would be rather astonished when they returne 
to find the usually open door so shut. Having don 
this, Mrs. Bottort descended to the kitchen again with 
a complacent smile. t 
“Tf anyone walks in or out I shall know,” sh 
thought, settling again to her mending. “So if that 
dark gent ain’t gone, I shall hear the click of th | 
latch-key lock. I’m glad I left the doors open.” 
This she had done; both the door at the foot of th 
basement stairs leading into the kitchen and the do 
at the top which shut off the stairs from the ha 
About half-past ten o’clock Mrs. Bottort really d 
hear the lock being clicked several times, as if 
person was unaware that its tongue had been releas 
to do its usual duty. At once she started up to ascen 
the basement stairs and assist, but before she reach 
the top the door had been opened and shut. The he 
was empty when she arrived, so it was evident that th e 
departing person had gone. Mrs. Bottort thoug 
that it was Fodio, very naturally, and rather wo 
dered that Mr. Weldon had not come down to let hi 
out in his usual courteous manner. | 
“But I dessay the old gentleman is tired with 
rows and troubles,” said Mrs. Bottort, again mak 
for the kitchen. 
Here she did not begin her mending again, as © 
atmosphere of the house had so got on her ner 
that she felt food and drink would do her good. 1 
bread and cheese and a large onion, together with 
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bottle of porter, Mrs. Bottort made a very good meal 
in a leisurely manner, and it was quite eleven o’clock 
before she finished her last morsel of food and wiped 
her lips with a thanksgiving for an enjoyable supper. 
Then her repose was interrupted again by a ring at 
the front door, and she had to ascend the weary stairs 
once more since she had put the latch-lock to its 
proper use. 

“It’s them three from the theatre,” grumbled Mrs. 
Bottort, as she toiled across the hall. “Keeping people 
out of their lawful beds. I do call it hard.” 

But it was not Carver and his ladies, but a police- 
man, who startled the landlady by an abrupt ques- 
tion, “What’s that rope hanging from the balcony in 
the side street doing?” he demanded, sternly. 

“A rope from the balcony,” gasped Mrs. Bottort, 
quite dazed by the sudden appearance of the officer 
and the abruptness of the question. “Lor, I don’t 
know. It’s Mr. Weldon’s balcony as is in the side 
street. Oh!” Mrs. Bottort uttered a shriek and rolled 
in her fat way towards the staircase as hard as she 
could. ‘The rope’s for escape in case of fire. Per- 
haps he’s burnt to cinders. I knew something was 
going to happen. Come with me, policeman, do, for 
I’ll never face them remains of cinders alone.” 

“Rubbish,” said the officer, sternly, but following 
all the same. “There’s no sign of fire. But the rope’s 
hanging from the balcony right down to the pave- 
ment. I saw it just now, as I was going my rounds.” 

Mrs. Bottort paid no attention, as by this time she 
was knocking hard at the missionary’s door. “Are 
you dead, sir?” shouted Mrs. Bottort, clamouring at 
the door loud enough to be heard all over the square. 
“Are you burnt? Speak!” 
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There was no reply, and although the officer kno 
likewise, still silence reigned within. Then the p 
liceman tried the door, and found it fast locked. 
once his face grew more stern than ever. He tried 
‘break open the door by thrusting his shoulder against 
it, but without success. Finally, now very m ick 
alarmed, the stout landlady and the burly officer made 
a simultaneous dash, and the door crashed in. M: 
Bottort then uttered a loud shriek. “Look! Loo 
He’s covered with blood. Murdered! Dead!” 3 

She pointed towards the bed, and sure enough the 
lay the corpse of the missionary with a frightful deat 
wound on the right temple. He was quite dead. — 


CHAPTER IX 
AFTERWARDS 


PerHaps the exertions made by Mrs. Bottort in 
aiding the policeman to break down the bedroom door 
calmed her mind, and did away with the nervous feel- 
ings which had been haunting it for. the last few 
hours. Be this as it may, she certainly—as the say- 
ing goes—rose to the occasion. After that one irre- 
pressible shriek at the sight of the dead man’s ven- 
erable face, covered with blood and disfigured by the 
wound, Mrs. Bottort held her emotion in check ad- 
mirably. Ever since the ominous reading of the cards 
by Jemima Pyne, she had been expecting trouble with 
unconcealed apprehension. Now that the trouble had 
come, and in the shape of a sudden death, as was pre- 
dicted, the landlady felt positively relieved. She now 
knew the worst, so there was no need to be anxious 
about the future any longer. As in other matters, the 
happening of the event was less difficult to bear than 
the suspense. 

While these thoughts passed swiftly through Mrs. 
Bottort’s usually slow-thinking mind, the policeman 
took in the situation at a glance, and saw that imme- 
diate assistance was required to deal with the crim 
Stepping out on to the balcony—he mechanically ob- 
served that the window leading thereto was wide open 
—he whistled shrilly for his comrades. When the 
reply came the officer ordered Mrs. Bottort to de- 
scend to the front door and explain, while he gave his 
attention to the dead man and to the dead man’s room. 

129 
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The landlady obeyed quietly, and meeting the ne 
arrivals, as they stepped into the hall, explained me 
ters hurriedly. When the constables went up 
stairs to the room indicated by Mrs. Bottort, she 1 
mained herself at the open door to receive Barthol 
mew the valet, and her two housemaids. These thr 
astonished people were rushing along the paveme 
to learn why the police should be entering Bun Hou 
at so late an hour. Their mistress received them 
calmly as if they had come to afternoon tea. 

“You are very late,” said Mrs. Bottort, quietl 
when they halted breathless at the foot of the ste 
“Come inside this way, as it will save me unlocking 
the basement door. Go to bed at once. It is after 
eleven.” 

“Bartholomew treated us to supper after the cine- 
matograph, mum,” whimpered one of the housemaids. 
“We didn’t know it was so late.” 

“No more we did,” broke in the other girl. “But 
whatever’s the matter, mum?” , 

“Mr. Weldon has been murdered: you will hear 
about it in the morning; go to bed now; I remain he 
to receive Miss Weldon and break the news to her 

One housemaid burst into hysterical tears, the oth 
shook from head to foot with pardonable terror, 4 
Bartholomew turned deadly white. But one and 
stared hard at Mrs. Bottort, while she spoke calmly 
and with what appeared to be, but was not, actua 
indifference. The landlady was so unlike her o' 
fussy, scolding, voluble self, that the trio was as muck 
scared by her demeanour, as by the fact of the ee 
itself. And, as she took no further notice of the 
but stared out into the luminous summer night, 
two women and the man stole away to ask questi 
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of the police, and to be questioned by the police. The 
serene domestic atmosphere of Bun House was ren- 
dered quite tempestuous by this stroke of Fate. 

“And Fate it is, say what you will,” ran Mrs. Bot- 
tort’s thoughts, while she listened and looked out for 
the arrival of the missionary’s daughter. “If it isn’t 
Fate, and hadn’t to be, why did Jemima see the same 
in them dratted cards. A dark man, she said, I re- 
member—that’ll be the nigger gentleman. I dessay 
he killed the pore dear, letting himself out afterwards, 
aS my very own ears heard. A large building with 
many people—it’s the Old Bailey maybe. And then 
danger to me and loss of reputation. True enough, 
Jemima, for the murder will ruin me surely. Shambles 
and blood, corpses and wild savages,” said Mrs. Bot- 
tort, breaking into tearful speech. “You can’t expect 
ladies and gentlemen to stand such goings-on.” And 
feeling the relief of tears in her over-strained state of 
mind, she wept plentifully, until a taxi stopped at the 
door with a clutter and a whirr and a noisy coughing 
of its engine. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Bottort,” cried Carver, gaily, 
as he assisted Miss Sendel and Alison to alight. “Are 
you watching and waiting for someone?” 

“For you, sir, and for the pore young lady, sir!” 

“Really.” Jim stared at the odd looks of the land- 
lady, but never thinking that anything serious was 
the matter, he turned to pay the chauffeur. But Ali- 
son’s quick eye caught sight of a uniform at the back 
of Mrs. Bottort’s substantial figure—a policeman had 
just descended the stairs,—and she ran hastily up the 
steps, followed by Miss Sendel. 

“What is the matter? Is anything wrong? Why 
are you r 
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Mrs. Bottort, anxious to execute her unpleasant bu 
ness with all dispatch, interrupted the abrupt ques- 
tions. ‘“Everything’s the matter, Miss. Somethin 
very wrong indeed. Your dear pa, Miss—your de 

ie aR 

“Ts Mr. Weldon ill?” questioned Miss Sendel, 
sharply, for the expression on the landlady’s face had 
terrified Alison into apprehensive silence. 

“No, he ain’t am Miss Sendel: he’ll never be ill in 
this world again.” 

“Jim.” Alison uttered a loud scream, and Carver 
came running up the steps to put his arm round he 
and prevent her from falling. 

“What’s all this: what’s all this?” asked Carver 
imperiously. 

Mrs. Bottort nodded significantly and swallowed 
something prior to speaking, for her throat was s 
dry that she could scarcely get the words out. A 
the moment she never did, for the policeman in the 
background, impatient of such roundabout methods, 
came forward alertly and stolidly official. A look a 
Carver’s slim, straight figure, convinced the man, who 
was an old soldier, that he stood in the presence of an 
officer, and up went his hand in the salute. “It’s mur- 
der, sir,” said the policeman, brusquely. ‘The o 
gentleman’s been killed with an axe, and is lying | 
corpse on his bed. I’m——” 

He got no further in his cool delivery of the dree 
ful information, for Alison, with a cry of terror an 
sorrow, broke away from her lover and rushed up 
stairs with incredible swiftness. Jim followed, with 
white face and compressed lips, while the phlegmatic 
officer finished his speech to Miss Sendel and er cS 
Bottort. “I’m going for the Inspector,” endee 
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man, and in a heavy resolute manner, tramped out of 
the house. Mechanically the landlady closed the door, 
and turned her attention to Miss Sendel, who had sunk 
down in a faint, which Mrs. Bottort quite expected 
her to do. Indeed, the good woman was rather dis- 
appointed that Alison had not likewise become un- 
conscious, and was rather annoyed that the officious 
policeman had taken the telling of the dreadful news 
out of her mouth. 

But Alison was far from fainting. She dashed into 
the room—wherein two policemen were moving about 
—with all her senses on the alert, and her eyes burn- 
ing brightly as if with fever. Jim was at her heels 
immediately, and in an anxious frame of mind—for 
he did not know what she would say or do—he caught 
her by the arm. Alison broke away again and flung 
herself on her knees by the bed, removing with trem- 
bling hands the sheet which the policemen had flung 
over the remains of her father. The Rev. Alexander 
Weldon was dead, sure enough, and the large wound on 
the right temple was enough to show how he had come 
by his death. The body was clothed in pyjamas, 
while the bed clothes had been flung partially back 
and were rumpled. It came into Jim’s mind like a 
flash of light, that Mr. Weldon had been disturbed 
in sleep, and having sat up to see what was the mat- 
ter, had been struck down in a moment. The officer 
at his elbow read his thoughts with wonderful insight, 
and held out a small steel axe, inlaid with brass-work, 
having a curved blade and a deadly-looking spike. 

“With this the poor gentleman was killed,” said the 
man in a low voice, as he guessed that Alison was the 
daughter of the deceased. “It was snatched from the 
wall over yonder—all in a hurry-like,’ and he nodded 
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towards a pattern of native weapons near the windo 
which was disarranged by the absence of the axe afor Ri 
said. “I don’t think that the murder was premedi- — 
tated.” 

“You don’t,” said Carver, dully, for he felt co 
siderably shaken. | 

“No, sir! Mr. Weldon—I hear that’s the poor 
gentleman’s name—must have gone to bed and fall 
asleep. The murderer entered by the window to ro 
I fancy, and while he was searching, Mr. Weldon 
awoke. Before he could give the alarm the murderer 
seized the axe and struck him down. To get hold of 
the axe so quickly, he must have been near the writing: 
table by the window looking for something, as these 
native weapons are placed on the wall over the table. 
What we want to know is what the murderer was 
looking for?” 

Alison, who had been moaning with her face buried 
in the bed clothes, looked up, and rising with an effo 
staggered to the dressing table to pull out a particul 
drawer. Jim guessed in a moment what she was seek- 
ing; guessed also that what she thought was not in 
the drawer. “Is it gone, dear?” he asked, softly. 

“Yes!” Alison rummaged the drawer hurriedl 
“The sacred stone has gone.” 

“The sacred stone,” echoed the policeman, eagerl 
“Was that what 2” 

“Oh, don’t ask questions,” interrupted Alisc 
wildly, for she was beginning to lose her forced co 
posure. “Is my father dead? He can’t be. Wh 
don’t you get a doctor? You're letting him die: 
poor father—oh—oh—Jim. I—I want to die too 
I want to——” she tottered forward, and feeli 
blindly for the bed, flung herself sobbing on the boc dy 
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“Alison, my dear girl, come away. Nothing can be 
done.” 

She rose and clutched Jim so hard that he winced. 
“Father can’t be dead. I tell you he can’t be dead.” 
Her voice rose to a shrill scream. ‘Who would kill 
so good a man as father? Who would—who would” 
—her face grew purple, and after making a desperate 
effort to speak, she fell unconscious into the arms of 
her lover. Silently one of the policemen opened the 
bedroom door, and silently Carver carried the insen- 
sible girl to her own room, which was on the same 
floor near the bedroom of Mrs. Cronshaw. That lady 
in a wonderful dressing-gown was in the passage, and 
hurried up to the young man when she saw what he 
was carrying. 

“Let me look after her,” said Mrs. Cronshaw, fol- 
lowing Jim into the room. “I don’t wonder that she’s 
struck down. Poor Mr. Weldon: to be killed in so 
dreadful a manner. And to think that I was asleep 
all the time: so was Donna Christina for the matter 
of that.” 

“How do you know?” asked Carver, sharply. 

“Why, I was with her playing patience until she 
took her sleeping draught, Mr. Carver,” wheezed the 
good lady, “and she went to sleep like a lamb. Just 
before you came I went up to see if she had awakened, 
and she hasn’t. I’m glad of that,” ended Mrs. Cron- 
shaw, rubbing her nose. ‘“She’s spared fainting fits 
like this poor girl, and Miss Sendel and one of the 
housemaids.” 

“You haven’t fainted yourself,’ said Carver, approv- 
ingly. 

“T haven’t time for such nonsense,” said Mrs. Cron- 
shaw, sturdily. “If we all fainted there would be no 
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one to do anything, Mr. Carver. Now you go awa: 
and find out who killed that poor old man, while I see 
to the girl. Have a look into the cellar, Mr. Carver. 

“Why should I do that?” asked Jim, somewha 
puzzled, and pausing at the door. 1 

“That black dwarf’s there,” wheezed Mrs. Cro 
shaw, significantly. “I never did believe in that savage 
coming into the house.” 

“He can’t have done it, Mrs. Cronshaw. He ha 
no reason, and besides he is always locked up in the 
cellar.” 

“Always,” repeated Mrs. Cronshaw, with heavy 
scorn. “Why I came across him twice after eight 
o’clock when I came to bed on other nights. He was. 
kneeling outside Mr. Weldon’s door bowing and mut- 
tering, and I don’t know what. But I’ve got to attend 
to the girl. Go away and search the cellar.” And 
Mrs. Cronshaw fairly shut the door in Carver’s face 
He turned away thoughtfully, and remembering how 
Ng’wam worshipped the stone, considered that it woul 
be just as well to follow her advice. 

A descent to the basement showed him that Mrs 
Bottort with her three servants were in the kitchen, 
talking over the dreadful event. By this time th 
doctor had arrived to examine the body of the d 
ceased missionary, and the Inspector of the District 
was on the spot to superintend the doings of his sub- 
ordinates. As yet no one had been examined, for the — 
Inspector was waiting for the doctor’s report, an 
meanwhile was taking note of the disposition of things 
in the bedroom. Prior to his arrival nothing had been 
touched, so he was enabled to see everything as it was 
when Mrs. Bottort and the policeman had broken in 
even to the betraying rope hanging from the balcony. 
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The landlady told Carver this, and much more when 
he passed through the kitchen. She expressed her 
surprise when he asked her to accompany him to the 
cellar, and obstinately denied that Ng’wam could ever 
have escaped on any night from his nether retreat, as 
was asserted by Mrs. Cronshaw so positively. 

“Why, I lock him up every night just after eight 
o'clock,” said Mrs. Bottort, indignantly, and display- 
ing a large key. “I shouldn’t have slept in my bed if 
I'd thought he was roaming the house. He ain’t a 
bad creature, that black thing, Mr. Carver, but being 
a savage I shouldn’t trust him. It was against my 
wishes that pore Mr. Weldon had him here, though I 
took to the little man later, I don’t deny.” 

“Well, come along and see if he is in the cellar,” 
said Carver, impatiently, for the good lady was some- 
what prolix. 

Leaving the housemaids to sob, and Bartholomew 
to solace them, Mrs. Bottort conducted Jim along a 
dark, rough passage, which sloped more or less toward 
the coal-cellar, placed immediately under the pave- 
ment of the square. The candle carried by Mrs. Bot- 
tort showed Carver the somewhat dilapidated door 
with its clumsy lock. Taking the key, the young 
man opened the door, and with Mrs. Bottort peered in 
to see the black dwarf sleeping soundly on his pile of 
bedding in the corner. But like all wild animals 
Ng’wam was alert, even when apparently unconscious, 
and sprang up with his teeth showing and his eyes 
glaring. He looked like some sooty imp of the infernal 
regions, and the landlady, although she now knew him 
so well, shrank back at the sight of his vicious aspect. 
However, when Ng’wam recognised Carver, he became 
calm, and waited to hear what was the reason of the 
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visit. Jim spoke the native dialect, used by the little 
man, tolerably well, and was thus able to communicate 
with him. 

“Have you been here all the evening?” he asked, 
stammering a trifle over the unaccustomed and bar- 
barous words. 

Ne’wam intimated that he had, whereupon his visitor 
demanded if on any evening he had been out of the 
cellar after eight o’clock. The negro, without any 
hesitation declared that once, twice, or thrice, the 
white ju-ju man—so he termed the missionary—had 
taken him out after that hour to question him about 
various matters dealing with native affairs. Jim trans- 
lated this to Mrs. Bottort, hinting that probably 
Ng’wam was telling a lie, since she always possessed — 
the key of the cellar, But the landlady soon put this 
matter right. 

“Sometimes, being absent-minded, I’ve left the key — 
in the lock,” she said quickly. “Mr. Weldon, pore 
dear man, could easily have let that black thing out — 
and put him in again without me or anyone else being ~ 
the wiser.” : 

“Mrs. Cronshaw said she saw him twice outside Mr. 
Weldon’s door after eight.” ioe 

“Then she should have told me,” said Mrs. Bottort, 
hastily. ‘And I’d have told Mr. Weldon, as I didn’t 
hold with such things. And now he’s dead and gone, ~ 
pore dear gentleman, I’ll send Ng’wam away. I 
couldn’t sleep in my bed,” repeated Mrs. Bottort, “if 
I thought he’d been out, as he was.” e 

“Not this evening at any rate,” said Carver, reflec-_ 
tively, “since the key has been in your pocket all the — 
time.” 

“No, not this evening,” assented the landlady, h 
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tating. “And yet, after I spoke to Mr. Weldon just 
after ten o’clock, I thought I heard bare feet on the 
boards upstairs.” 

“Donna Christina?” suggested Jim. 

“No. She was sound asleep, and under the influ- 
ence of her medicine.” 

“Mrs. Cronshaw?” 

“No. It was after I saw her that I heard the feet. 
Then I undid the latch-lock of the front door so that 
no one could get in without my knowing. But I can’t 
speak of these things here,” said the landlady, fret- 
fully, ‘in this dark cellar with that black thing glaring. 
Ask what you want, Mr. Carver, and we'll go.” 

Carver put two or three more questions to Ng’wam, 
and learned positively that the dwarf had not been out 
of the cellar. Then he locked the door again and de- 
parted, without telling Ng’wam what had taken place. 
“He’s got nothing to do with the matter,” concluded 
Jim, decisively. 

“The other nigger has, though,” groaned Mrs. Bot- 
tort, as the two halted just outside the kitchen door. 

Carver started. ‘Fodio,” he said, frowning. “You 
must be mistaken.” 

“No, I ain’t,” declared the landlady, aggressively, 
and she related the events of the evening in her la- 
boured fashion. Jim was not astonished to hear of 
the visit of Fodio, as that was expected: but he ex- 
pressed his surprise that Merker should have called, 
and quite understood Mr. Weldon’s wrath at the in- 
trusion. Then Mrs. Bottort went on to explain how 
Fodio, somewhere about nine o’clock, had gone up- 
stairs with Weldon, and how she had gone herself to 
speak with the missionary through the closed door. 
At this point Carver interrupted her sharply. 
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“Did Mr. Weldon say, when you asked if you co 
show Fodio out, ‘I’ll see to that,’ or ‘I have seen 


that?’ ” 
“One or the other,” said Mrs. Bottort, hazily. _ 


can’t be sure.” 
“You must try and be sure. If Mr. Weldon se 
‘T’l] see to that,’ Fodio must have been still with hi 
If he replied ‘I have seen to that,’ Fodio must tae 
gone.” | 
“He didn’t go until I had arranged for the latch-l 
lock to act,” insisted Mrs. Bottort, “though I can 
exactly call to mind what Mr. Weldon said. I wait 
in the kitchen with both doors at the top and bottom 
of the stairs open, to hear if anyone went out. At 
half-past ten o’clock I did, and I ran up the stairs to 
see who it was. But the front door was open and shu 
again before I got to the hall. So I think, sir, as th 
Fodio you speak of was with Mr. Weldon when I spok 
through the door and went away after I came down 
to the kitchen.” 
“What time did you hear the door open and subg 
asked Jim, anxiously. 
‘“Half-past ten, for I kept my eye on the clock, I 
assure you, since there was a worry on my mind tha 
something was wrong, though I couldn’t put no nar 
to it, as you might say.” 
“And what time did the policeman come to let 
know that there was a rope dangling from the 
cony?”’ | 
“Eleven I’d just finished my supper, sir. I though 
it was you and the ladies, but it wasn’t. Oh, depenc 
upon it, sir, that nigger gent hit pore Mr. Weldon wi 
the axe. Lost his temper and tore it from the wall, 
I don’t doubt.” ; 
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“Nonsense,” said Carver, who was feeling very 
worried. “Mr. Weldon was in bed and asleep when 
the blow was delivered. Common sense should tell 
you, Mrs. Bottort, that Mr. Weldon would not undress 
and retire to bed, much less fall asleep while Fodio 
was in the room. Also, the assassin undoubtedly 
escaped by sliding down the rope attached to the bal- 
cony, and could not have gone out of the front door.” 

“Well, sir,” said Mrs. Bottort, much perplexed, yet 
very dogged. “Say what you like, Mr. Weldon was 
alive at ten and dead at eleven, and someone went out 
between times. It couldn’t have been that Spanish 
lady, as she had her sleeping draught, or Mrs. Cron- 
shaw, as she was in her bedroom. The scullery maid 
was at the top of the house, and that Ng’wam at the 
bottom, so you can take your oath, Mr. Carver, as 
someone else was about.” 

“Did Mr. Merker come back?” 

“Not to my knowing,” replied the landlady, readily. 
“And he couldn’t have got into Mr. Weldon if he had 
come back, for the door was locked.” 

“Exactly,” said Jim, quickly, “and the key was 
turned on the inside. If Fodio, as you think, went out 
by the front door, he could not have locked the bed- 
room door on the inside. I tell you the assassin escaped 
by the window down the rope.” 

“But how did he get into the room, sir?” 

“Ah, I can’t tell you that,” said Carver, who was 
quite as perplexed as Mrs. Bottort. “All I know is 
that Fodio is not guilty. He had no reason to wish 
for Mr. Weldon’s death, and very strong reasons to 
keep him alive. I daresay he will be able to explain 
when he departed.” 

“Half-past ten o’clock,” muttered Mrs. Bottort, 
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doggedly, and from this opinion nothing could move 
her. 

Not that Jim wished to argue. His brain was cel 
what dizzy with the sudden catastrophe, and he 
not care about discussing the matter until he had en- 
joyed a night’s sleep. Leaving Mrs. Bottort to re- 
enter the kitchen, he went upstairs to inquire about 
Alison. Of course, he could not bring himself to 
believe that Fodio was the criminal, in spite of wha 
Mrs. Bottort declared. All the same he could not hel 
remembering that Fodio greatly desired to possess the 
sacred stone, and that the same had disappeared from 
the dressing-table drawer. He almost felt inclined t 
go to the negro’s lodgings and ask for an explanation, 
but wisely decided to wait for the morrow. Mean- 
while, as he was informed by Mrs. Cronshaw that 
Alison had sunk into an exhausted sleep, and that Miss _ 
Sendel was better, he saw no reason to remain in the 
house. Just as he made up his mind to go away, he 
was called into the late Mr. Weldon’s private drawing 
room to see the Inspector. i 

“Do you know anything about this, sir?” questioned 3 
the official, who had been making inquiries. 

“No,” said Carver, readily. “I was with Miss Wel- 
don and Miss Sendel at the theatre. We returned to 
learn that Mr. Weldon was dead. Can you tell me_ ‘ 
what the doctor says?” ; 

“Well, there is no reason why you should not hear 
his report, Mr. Carver. It appears from an examina 
tion of the corpse, that the murder took place abou 
half-past ten o’clock, more, or less, although the doctor 
cannot be sure as to the minute. Evidently the un 
fortunate gentleman went to bed, and was awakened 
by the assassin in his room. Seeing that his presence 
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was detected, the murderer snatched an axe from the 
wall and struck the blow to prevent an outcry on the 
part of his victim. It was evidently for robbery, and 
not for murder, that the assassin came into the room. 
Can you throw any light on the subject?” 

“T don’t think I can,” said Carver, wearily, “but if 
you will permit me to go home and sleep I shall tell 
you what I can to-morrow.” 

To this the Inspector agreed, as Carver had ob- 
viously nothing to do with the commission of the 


crime. So Jim went away, much distressed and per- 
plexed. 


CHAPTER X 


THE INQUIRY 


ArrHoucu the London season was in full swi 
the tragical death of Mr. Weldon attracted consid 
able notice. The age and calling of the victim, 
wide colonial and home reputation, and the fact ¢ 
he had been barbarously done to death in the h 
of the most civilised city in the world, aroused indig 
nant interest. Some hot-headed people rather un- 
fairly wrote letters to the newspapers wanting to know if 
what the police were doing when a man could be s 
murdered in his bed: but others, more liberal, poin 
out that the police could not be expected to perfo 
impossibilities. The narrow alley on to which loo 
the one window of the dead man’s bed-sitting-ro 
was but little frequented, as it led from Bun Sq 
to nowhere in particular. Also the window faced 
blank wall which belonged to the house on the o 
side of the alley, so that there was no chance of any 
seeing the murderer escape down the rope. The 
liceman on guard in the square went his rounds 
usual, and turned down the alley to find the dang 
rope some thirty minutes, more or less, after the esca 
supposing the crime to have been committed at h 
past ten o’clock. Therefore, as it soon began to 
generally admitted, the police were not so negligen 
their duties, as the hot-headed letter writers imp 

Of course, Bun House became a centre of inte 
and was photographed for the morning illustra 
papers, with a cross marking the window whence th 
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assassin had descended. During the week hundreds 
of people came to the scene of the crime, and stared 
persistently at the mansion, much to the annoyance 
of the remaining boarders. Those absent, when they 
heard of the catastrophe, remained away, and declared 
that they would not return until the public excitement 
abated. And then both Major Steel and the ladies 
wrote to Mrs. Bottort that they would only come back 
to remove their effects. The landlady accepted these 
communications in the same calm, fatalistic spirit that 
she had maintained throughout. 

“Tt’s all Jemima Pyne and her dratted cards,” 
sighed Mrs. Bottort to one and all, being only too glad 
to talk of her woes. “She said as a sudden death would 
oust me from house and home, and destroy my repu- 
tation. Those boarders now away, have given me 
notice, and those with me will be sure to go, while I 
shall never get the servants to stop. Miss Sendel, 
Mrs. Cronshaw, Donna Christina—they only wait till 
the pore gentleman’s buried, to leave. I shall give up 
the house and retire on my savings, for it ain’t no use 
keeping shambles like a butcher. But never ask me 
to call Jemima Pyne friend again,” concluded Mrs. 
Bottort, energetically, “‘since a bad turn she has done 
me,” 

It was useless for anyone to point out to the good 
lady that Miss Pyne was not responsible for the proph- 
ecy of the cards. Mrs. Bottort held to her opinion 
that Jemima was to blame, and spread the story of 
the fortune-telling broadcast. The newspapers got 
hold of the strange fulfillment of what was said, and 
one enterprising reporter went down to interview the 
prophetess in her village. Miss Pyne, in a small way, 
became quite famous, and would have made a fortune 
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had she set up as a clairvoyant in Bond Street. 
truth to tell, she was rather scared by her suc 
and refused to have more to do with cards. But 
this noble behaviour could not pacify Mrs. Botto 
and Jemima’s letters to the landlady remained y 
answered. 

Another item of interest upon which the newspap 
eagerly seized was the story of “It.” In the eviden 
it had to come out that Weldon possessed this fetis 
which was desired passionately by the black race 
The pamphlets of the missionary dealing with its 
powers and worship were unearthed, and the wei 
tale added to the interest of the murder. There y 
no doubt in the mind of anyone, that the crime had 
been committed in order to gain possession of the 
object. It was obvious to those acquainted with 
details that Ng’wam, being a negro, and being on t 
scene of the crime on the evening it was committ 
knew something about the matter, if indeed, he y 
not guilty himself. The police searched both N wee m 
and the cellar for the fetish, but could not find i 
while an examination of the dvract, through an in 
preter, led to nothing. Finally, the evidence of M 
Bottort exonerated the negro from complicity in t 
matter, since she swore that the key of the dwar 
sleeping place had been in her pocket all the tir 
Clearly Ng’wam was innocent. 

One of the most active people moving in the affe ir 
was Paul Merker, who, on the plea of friendship fo 
the missionary, offered his services to the police. An¢ 
not only did he do that, but he actually called on Aliso 
to condole with her. "At first the girl declined to 
him, but on reflection, she thought that it would b 
well to do so. Merker knew all about “It”: he; 
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desired to possess the fetish, and he had called shortly 
before the commission of the crime to quarrel with 
Weldon. On these grounds Alison began to think that 
Merker might be implicated in the matter. To satisfy 
herself, she ordered him to be shown up to the draw- 
ing-room. If the man had, indeed, anything to do 
with the crime, he might betray himself at a personal 
interview. She regretted that Jim was not present to 
assist. 

“T cannot tell you how I sympathise with you, Miss 
Weldon,” said Merker, in a mournful tone when Alison, 
arrayed in black, and looking a shadow of her former 
self, rose to receive him. “I grieve as much as you 
do.” 7 

“Thank you,” replied the girl, quietly. “It is good 
of you to be so sympathetic, as I know you and my 
father quarrelled on the very night he was so basely 
murdered.” 

Merker shrugged his square shoulders, looked at the 
girl thoughtfully, but did not in any way show con- 
fusion at this home-thrust. “No one was more sorry 
than I that your father became unfriendly,” he said, 
regretfully. “I really called to inquire how Donna 
Christina was feeling, since I knew that she was not 
well. Your father came down the stairs when I was 
talking to the landlady, and made trouble. I merely 
replied to what he said by saying that he should not 
listen to gossip.”’ 

“What gossip?” asked Alison, very directly. 

“Why,” answered the explorer, coolly, “any man who 
does anything exceptioral is talked about, and, as I 
have been of some service to the Empire, I cannot 
expect to escape. At one of those meetings some busy- 
body told your father that I shot and flogged natives 
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during my last but one expedition into the interior of 
Nigeria. As a matter of fact I did, so as to save m 
life: but I did not act in so brutal a way as we 
reported.” 
“What about Ng’wam?” 
“Ah, there you have the head and front of my o 
fence, Miss Weldon. That black animal told heaps 
lies about me which your father believed.” 
“My father said he had been brutally beaten: h 
saw the marks on the poor little creature’s back.” 
“One of his companions beat him,” insisted the ex: 
plorer. “I certainly did correct him for stealing b 
only lightly. It was a negro who marked his ba 
with a whip of hippopotamus hide: not me, I assure 
you. And to prove the truth of what I say, Miss 
Weldon, I may as well tell you that Ng’wam has come 
back to ask me to take him into my service once more. 
That does not look as though I had treated him 
badly.” 
Alison’s face expressed surprise. “I heard tha 
Ng’wam had got away from the police, and certainl 
he did not return to this house. If he has returned 
you, Mr. Merker, I hope you will behave kindly 
him.” 
“I have never behaved otherwise, although I hav. 
» certainly thrashed him for stealing. Now I shall n 
even do that, since you are his advocate. I would d 
anything you asked me, Miss Weldon.” 
The girl winced when his glowing eyes rested on 
her face, and coloured rather indignantly. “I hay 
nothing to do with the matter, save that I ask you 
to exercise common humanity,’ she said, coldly 
“Perhaps you will tell me what you wish to see n 
about?” | 
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“I want to assure you that I shall do my best to 
learn who murdered your father, Miss Weldon.” 

“Mr. Carver is attending to that.” 

“He can’t do what I can do, because he is not so 
conversant with the manners and customs of the black 
races as I am,” said Merker, boastfully. 

“What do you mean, exactly?” asked Alison, after 
a pause. 

_ “Tt is easy to see what I mean. Fodio wanted the 
fetish: Fodio was with Mr. Weldon on the night when 
the crime was committed, so it is probable——” 

“Tt is not: it is not,” cried Alison, vehemently. “I 
am quite sure that Fodio is not guilty. He is not the 
man to murder anyone.” 

Merker smiled incredulously. ‘What? Not when 
he is a mere savage?” 

“He is not a mere savage: he has been educated.” 

“That’s the worst kind of savage, who loses the 
few small virtues of the black races to acquire the 
vices of the white races. Fodio’s civilisation is only a 
veneer: scratch him, and you find the Tartar. I have 
told the police what I know of Fodio, and Mrs. Bot- 
tort has related all the events of that fatal evening. 
Therefore,” ended Merker, coolly, “I should not be 
at all surprised if Fodio was arrested when the verdict 
is given at the inquest.” 

“Impossible! Impossible! Mr. Carver thinks highly 
of Fodio.” 

“Well,” sneered the explorer, “that is a good thing 
for Fodio, since he will need all the friendship that 
can be shown him to get out of his trouble. I believe 
him to be guilty myself.” 

“J think he is innocent. Why should you believe 
him to be a criminal?” 
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“He wanted ‘It.’” 
“So did you, Mr. Merker.” 
“Oh!” the man laughed, “does that mean I am 
danger of being accused? I am not guilty, I ass 
‘you, even though your father did quarrel with - 
Mrs. Bottort will tell you that she saw me leave 
house before Fodio arrived. It seems very hard,” s 
Merker, in a plaintive tone, “that I cannot call to : 
after a friend without yout accusing me, Miss Weld. 
“T do not accuse you.” 3 
“Well, I am thankful for that, although what 
said sounded like an accusation, Miss Weldon. 
would do much to obtain your good opinion.” 
“T see no reason why you should,” said Alison” 
sentfully. 
Merker rose to take his leave. ‘Perhaps not. B 
when I have run down your father’s assassin, I sk 
come to you for my reward.” 
“Mr. Merker,” Alison flushed indignantly, “‘you ar 
talking wildly.” ] 
“Not at all. I know precisely what I talk abou 
he assured her, coolly. “As things are at sixes 2 
sevens and you are in deep grief, Miss Weldon, I 
say nothing more, and I am obliged that you ha 
been so kind as to permit this interview. Later | 
shall make myself plain. Good-day! you have 
deepest sympathy,” and with a bow Merker left | 
room. : 
“Oh!” Alison clenched her hands fiercely, oe 
hateful man! I have a good mind to tell Donna Chi 
tina what he says.” ie 
But this she did not do, because as things now ste 001 
she deemed it just as well not to provoke Merker t 
wrath. He could be and would be, a nasty enem 
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if he so chose. But while he was in love with her, 
and believed that he had a chance of winning her, he 
would not be openly hostile. That he dared to hint 
at a preference for her while he was engaged to Donna 
Christina enraged Alison not a little, and would have 
enraged Jim to the point of an immediate quarrel with 
Merker, had he known what had passed. But for the 
reasons before mentioned, Alison said nothing on this 
particular point, and merely reported the man’s visit 
with an explanation of his hints regarding Fodio’s 
guilt. To her surprise Jim took the accusation seri- 
ously. 

“There’s no doubt that Fodio is in a cleft stick,” 
said Carver, when he had weighed Merker’s state- 
ments. ‘According to the police, he was the last per- 
son to see your father alive. Also Mrs. Bottort swears 
that he left the house at half-past ten o’clock, which 
was immediately after the commission of the crime. 
The medical evidence says that the murder was com- 
mitted between a quarter past ten and half past. Then 
the fetish is gone, and it is known that Fodio wanted 
the fetish.” 

“But all that evidence,” said Alison, significantly, 
“Gg nullified by the fact that the bedroom door was 
locked. Fodio, if he left by the front door, could not 
have done that. You said so yourself.” 

“And I say so still. Also you may add, Alison, that 
as Mrs. Bottort put the latch-key lock in order, Fodio 
could not have slipped down the rope and re-entered 
the house. I believe Merker was in the house.” 

“So I hinted, and he merely laughed. Have you 
any grounds?” 

“No,” said Jim, sadly. “I have no grounds what- 
soever, save that I think Merker is a bad lot. Why 
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Ne’wam should have returned to him, as you 
Alison, I can’t imagine. Unless——” he hesita 
“Well?” she asked, impatiently. ‘i 
“TJnless Merker sent Ng’wam here to murder y 
father and steal the fetish.” | 
Alison shook her head. “Mrs. Bottort swe 
Neg’wam was locked up in the cellar, you know,” 
declared, gravely. 

“So he was. That is sure enough,” said Jim, in 
desperation. ‘“Pouf, what a mystery it is, Alison. 
mistrust Merker, but he seems to be innocent. And 
black as things are against Fodio I can’t bring myse 
to believe that such a good chap would behave s 
Oh, what a fool he was to go away.” & 

“But has he gone away?” asked Alison, grea 
surprised. 

“Ves, On the morning after the death I called 
his lodgings and learned he had gone to Paris o 
business connected with some Congo affair. He di 
not leave his address, and I don’t know where to y 
him to return. If he is not at the inquest, Mrs. B 
tort’s evidence will make the jury bring in a verdic 
of wilful murder against him, and he will be arreste 

“Tim.” Alison grew even paler than she was. : 
does seem strange that he should go away like this.” — 

“T don’t think so. After all, if he were guilty 
would have fled by the midnight train to the Cont 
nent. He had plenty of time to catch it, whereas I h 
did not leave until seven in the morning. I expec 
he has heard nothing about the murder, now ie 
is two days old.” 

“But the newspapers?” 

“Fodio does not bother much about the news 
However, the inquest takes place this afterno 
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and if Fodio does not return to face the music, he will 
certainly be placed in gaol when he does come back.” 

“Mr. Merker will do his best to have him arrested.” 

“I daresay. By the way, Merker is prospering, 
Alison. I saw in this morning’s paper that there is 
every chance that he will be elected to the post he 
desires in the Orach-Akpam country. Also he has 
been sent for by the Colonial Office about some native 
treaty on which he has to advise the Government. His 
star seems to be in the ascendant.” 

“Oh.” Alison quivered as a thought struck her. 
“The fetish.” 

Jim caught her meaning at once and laughed. “You 
think that his success is a sign that he has got the 
fetish, do you, dear. What nonsense. Why even if he 
had stolen it he would have, according to the absurd 
superstition, to wash it in blood—in human blood.” 

“My father’s blood,” gasped Alison, tottering, and 
Jim caught her before she could fall. “Oh, Jim, re- 
member the blood on his dear face. Oh! Oh! Oh!” 

“Don’t be silly, Alison,’ cried Carver, wincing and 
turning pale. “Merker is a bad lot, but not an abso- 
lute demon. I should not have talked to you on the 
subject. I wish you would go down to Brighton to 
stay with your aunt until this is all over.” 

“No! No! I must be strong. Besides, the police 
want me to give evidence.” 

“Hang the police,” said Jim, fervently, but knew 
that she spoke truly, and that much as he desired she 
should be spared these horrors, there was no chance 
of her escaping until the inquest was over and her 
father was buried. 

Luckily, Alison Weldon was a singularly brave girl, 

and when she plainly saw her duty before her, did not 
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hesitate to take whatever path was pointed out, how 
ever repugnant to her feelings. That she should 
have seen Merker in the midst of her grief was a sign 
of her determination to act as a heroine, and when 
talking with her lover she did not add to his anxiety . i 
by weeping and wailing, as many girls of her age 
would have done. And yet because Alison restrained — 
her grief and went about with a tearless, if pale face, 
Mrs. Bottort thought that she did not feel the loss 
of her father so much as she should have done. Even 
Miss Sendel privately decided that Alison was rather 
hard-hearted. Indeed, Donna Christina wept far more 
for the missionary than his own daughter had done, — 
and was quite noisy in her sorrow. ph 
“To lose such a dear father,” she said, reproach- __ 
fully, to Alison, “why, it is a tragedy, Senora. we 
do you not weep until your heart breaks?” js 
“That would not be much use,” replied the girl, — | 
with a wan smile. “What I wish to do is to keep up 
my atrength so as to aid in the search for my father’s 
assassin.’ | 
“Oh, how I wish I could help you,” cried Domi 
Christina, warmly. “I did so like your dear father, — 
Senora. He was always so good and kind tome. But 
alas, to think that all the night I was sound asleep. 
Mrs. Cronshaw gave me my sleeping draught just be- 
fore she left my room. And would you believe it, — 
Senora,” added the Spanish lady, plaintively, “the 
chief policeman asked me questions so as to be sure 
I was really asleep. It irritated me. But Mrs. Cron- 
shaw was able to say that I had the medicine. I wish 
I had not taken it, Senora, for then perhaps I might : 
have heard a noise and saved your father.” “he 
Alison nodded listlessly, as she was too worn out. . 
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by grief and anxiety to converse easily. Her mind also 
was taken up with thoughts of the coming ordeal of 
the inquest, and an hour later she went with Carver 
to the place where the Coroner and jury were seated, 
after having examined the body. Outside there was a 
large crowd, for the strange mystery of the crime pro- 
duced a great feeling of excitement. But within, only 
those whose evidence was required in connection with 
the matter were allowed to remain. These included 
the dead man’s daughter, Mrs. Bottort, and Ng’wam. 
Also Merker was present as one who took a deep 
interest in the matter. Alison thought that he would 
speak to her, but on seeing Carver was beside her, 
the explorer kept out of the way, very wisely. How- 
ever, he scowled on Jim, and seemed to regret that the 
young man was not entangled in the matter. 

The Inspector gave a short description of the case, 
mentioned what the police had discovered, produced 
a plan of Bun House, and then called his witnesses. 
The first of these was the constable who had found 
the rope dangling from the balcony, and he stated 
how he had roused Mrs. Bottort, giving details as to 
the breaking down of the bedroom door, and the ap- 
pearance of the corpse. Also he produced the blood- 
stained native axe, which undoubtedly had been used 
to commit the crime. He was followed in the witness- 
box by Mrs. Bottort, who had arrayed herself in fune- 
real black, and was as solemn as though she was stand- 
ing by the grave of her nearest and dearest. 

Her evidence was given in a muddled way, as the 
good lady had no idea of how to arrange her thoughts. 
However, by dint of dexterous questioning, the Coro- 
ner won to the root of the matter. The landlady re- 
lated how she had been alone in the kitchen with the 
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scullery-maid sleeping in the attic at the top of 
house, and Ng’wam locked up in the cellar at 
bottom. Mrs. Cronshaw, she declared, was wit. 
Donna Christina, and the deceased was writing 
his room, Miss Weldon, Mr. Carver, and Miss Sende 
being at the theatre. 

Then Mrs. Bottort described the arrival of Merke 
and the quarrel, the departure of the explorer and th 
arrival of Fodio, about nine o’clock. 

‘He went with the deceased to the bed-sitting-room, 
stated the landlady, “and I returned to the kitchen 
Feeling nervous, gentlemen, I went up at ten o’clock 
to see if the deceased required anything and to see 
Mr. Fodio had gone away. I knocked and Mr. Weldo 
told me he was all right. I don’t know if the doo 
was locked, or if Mr. Fodio was with the deceased.” 

“Did Mr. Weldon say he was?” asked the Corone 

“Well, sir, you ask me a hard question. I asked 
if I should show the dark gentleman out, and Mr, ~ 
Weldon called through the door that he would see to 
that, telling me to go away and get my rest.” : 

“Did he say he would see to that, or that he had 
seen to that?” 

“T can’t exactly remember, being flustered like 
said Mrs. Bottort, and although this very importan 
question was pressed home, she could not bring to her 
mind the exact words she had heard. 

Afterwards Mrs. Bottort related how she saw Mi 
Cronshaw and learned that Donna Christina had take 
a sleeping draught, and confessed that she had p 
the latch-key lock in working order by unfastenil 
the snick. Finally she insisted that someone had le 
the house by the front door at half-past ten o’cloc 
and explained how the constable had come abou 
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eleven. Although there was much questioning and 
much contradiction, owing to Mrs. Bottort’s muddled 
brains, the jury managed to get a very clear notion of 
what had taken place. When the worthy landlady 
finished her story, she left the witness-box with the 
unmasked statement that she implicitly believed Fodio 
to be guilty. And this impression, so far as Coroner 
and jury were concerned, was fully borne out by her 
tangled evidence. 

Then the doctor was summoned to state how the 
deceased had been murdered by the blow of an axe 
somewhere between a quarter past ten o’clock and the 
half-hour. Death must have been instantaneous, said 
the witness, and it was his belief that the deceased 
had been roused from sleep by the noise made by the 
assassin in the room. The axe had undoubtedly been 
hastily snatched from the trophy of native arms on the 
wall over the desk. 

Through an interpreter Ng’wam was examined, but 
could only say that he had been locked up in his cellar 
all the evening and knew nothing about the matter 
until released next morning. He was grateful to Mr. 
Weldon for his kindly behaviour to him, and would 
never have murdered him. Ng’wam stated what he 
knew about the fetish, but said he would never have 
dared to lay hands on such a sacred object. He could 
not think who had taken it unless it was Fodio, as he 
had heard the tale of how the Umbidi tribe had once 
possessed “It.” Altogether Ng’wam’s examination was 
unsatisfactory. 

Alison, whose wan looks extorted much sympathy, 
gave evidence that her father was friendly with Fodio, 
and lately had been hostile to Mr. Merker. It was 
true that Fodio wished to regain the fetish for his 
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tribe, but witness was sure he would never have st 
it, as she had the highest opinion of his honesty. A 
the same, he had an appointment with her father | 
nine, and had kept that same appointment. Her fath 
knew that “It” was desired by members of the black __ 
races, because of its sacred character, but being in 
England he never expected that its possession would — 
bring him into danger. In Nigeria there might ha’ 
been trouble, but not in England. She could not thi 
who had murdered her father, but undoubtedly 
fetish was gone from the dressing-table drawer, 4 
it seemed as though the assassin had been searchi 
for it when her father awoke to receive his dea 
blow. 

By an after-thought on the part of the Inspect 
Merker was called, and he stated how he had call 
on Mr. Weldon before nine, how he had quarrell 
with the missionary on account of some gossip, 
how he had departed when Fodio arrived. Witness 
said that he would have been glad to have had 
fetish himself, as he was interested in matters apper 
taining to native superstitions, but as Mr. Weldon 
would not part with it, he had given no further thoug 
to the matter. In the opinion of witness, Fodio was 
the sole person who could have taken the fetish and 
murdered the missionary, since Fodio was the last per- 
son who had seen Mr. Weldon alive. Also being 
the room he could have locked the bedroom door 
have escaped by the balcony down the rope which w 
kept in the room—as Mrs, Bottort said—for safety 
case of fire. Merker also left the box after givin 
the jury a strong impression that Fodio was guilty. 

The result of all this evidence can easily be guessed. 
The Coroner made a short speech, in which he poin 
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out that Fodio desired the fetish and had been the last 
person to see the deceased alive. In fact, he recapitu- 
lated the evidence of the explorer, and voiced the 
doubts of Mrs. Bottort. But the crime, as the Coroner 
pointed out, was certainly unpremeditated, since the 
axe had been snatched from the wall, and had only 
taken place because the deceased awoke while the 
assassin was searching for the fetish. All this and 
much more the Coroner said, then left it to the jury 
to give their verdict on what evidence had been ob- 
tainable. 

On the part of the jury there was no hesitation, 
despite the fact that much could be said on Fodio’s 
side. But his absence on the Continent prejudiced 
them, and they brought in a verdict of wilful murder 
against him. 

“The only verdict that could be brought in,” said 
Merker exultingly. 


CHAPTER XI 


TRUE FRIENDSHIP 


Arrer the evidence given at the inquest was pub- 
lished, everyone was fully convinced of Fodio’s guilt. 
It was pointed out how impossible it was to civilise 
savage. The young chief of the Umbidi had been 
educated at Cambridge; he had been converted, and 
in every possible way he had been taught the benefits 
of law and order. Yet because of his superstitious 
reverence for a stone, ridiculously credited with super- 
natural powers, he had murdered one who was trying 
to help him. The mission societies were very much 
shocked by this example of failure, and clamoured as — 
loudly as did the Press, that Fodio should be captured — 
and punished. But this was easier said than done, since 
the young negro was still on the Continent. An in- 
quiry in Paris showed that he had merely passed 
through the great city, and had left it for an unknown 
destination. However, Scotland Yard communicated 
with the police of various countries where Fodio migh 
be supposed to be, and there was every chance that, 
sooner or later, he would be arrested. Only two people 
had a good word for the unfortunate man. 

The persons in question were the very two wh 
might be supposed to be most virulent against the pre- 
sumed criminal, as one was the daughter of the mur 
dered man, and the other Lieutenant Carver, to who 
she was engaged. But neither Alison nor Jim agreed 
with the verdict, notwithstanding that the evidence — 
was so greatly in favour of Fodio’s guilt. Carver ha 


known the chief for some years and owed his life 
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him, therefore he could not bring himself to believe 
that a brave man such as his friend truly was, would 
- commit so brutal a murder. Alison had seen less of 
the negro, yet her judgment of him was the same as 
that of her lover. Going by circumstantial evidence, 
Fodio was assuredly the guilty person. Yet something 
in the girl’s heart told her that he was innocent. But 
it must be admitted that both Alison and Jim were 
puzzled to think why Fodio should remain absent. 
It was more or less certain that he had heard of the 
crime, through the medium of the newspapers, foreign 
or English, even though he did not pay much attention 
to them as arule. And if he did know that Mr. Wel- 
don had been foully done to death, he must have 
guessed that his name would be mentioned in the mat- 
ter, even if he did not learn that he was directly 
accused. Fodio, as both the lovers knew, was too well 
acquainted with Merker’s hatred of him to think that 
the explorer would let such a chance slip of harming 
him. However, as the chief had left no address behind 
him, Jim could not communicate with him in any way, 
and all that could be done was to wait patiently for 
his return. And if he did not reappear in England, 
even Alison thought that she would credit him with 
the commission of the crime, biased as she was in his 
favour. 

Of course, the disgrace into which Fodio had fallen 
swept him out of Merker’s path. There was no doubt 
that the explorer’s star was in the ascendant, for his 
application to rule the Akpam country was being fav- 
ourably considered by those in authority. After all, 
Merker was a white man who—as the work he had 
already done showed—possessed great administrative 
powers. He was bold, resolute, active, tactful and in- 
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genious, so in his hands those countries which we 
being ravaged every now and then by Ibeno, would 
undoubtedly be brought into better order. It w 
true that the robber chief, for the time being, h 
withdrawn to his ruined city, and was peacefully 
clined. But sooner or later he would break out aga 
and it needed a strong man to deal with him. Faili 
Fodio, whe had proved to be a reed, there remain 


Tice: even the mission societies supported 
explorer’s application, and Merker was much sou 
after. In fact, owing to public attention having 
drawn more particularly to Nigeria by the murder of | 
the Nigerian missionary, Merker became more or less — 
of a lion towards the end of the London season. Bein 
handsome and clever, he improved his advantage in 
every way, and began to see the obstacles to his suc- 
cess removed. 

When the funeral of the dead man took place. 
Merker made his appearance in the cortege in the 
character of a mourning friend. Moreover, he wrote 
a flattering account of the labours of the Rev. Alex 
ander Weldon, which appeared in a prominent ney 
paper, and sent a copy to Alison. To grace the coffin 
he sent flowers, and in one of his lectures mentioned 
what a loss Nigeria had sustained through the death 
of so eminent a colonial worker. In all ways Merker i 
strove to impress Alison that he appreciated and hon- — 
oured her father, yet for all his efforts the girl coul 
not believe that the explorer really meant what he 
said and did. This belief she imparted to Jim on the 
day after the body of her father had been laid to rest 
in Kensal Green cemetery. 

The lovers were talking in the private drawing 
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of Bun House, where Alison still remained. But like 
the rest of the boarders, she intended to depart as. 
soon as she could arrange her affairs. Already Mrs. 
Bottort was bereft of her guests, as one and all had 
fled from the house where so dreadful a murder had 
taken place. The landlady accepted the situation in 
a most philosophic spirit, having been warned—as she 
frequently stated—of the impending disaster by Je- 
mima Pyne. Even while Jim and Alison were speaking 
of the necessity of arranging their future, Mrs. Bot- 
tort made her appearance with a woeful face. In answer 
to Alison’s voice bidding her enter, she opened the door 
and stood on the threshold like a statue of Niobe, all 
tears and sorrow, and yet with marked resignation. 

“T beg your pardon, miss,” she said, heaving a deep 
sigh, “for to break in on what you must be feeling, 
and you only having buried your dear pa, is not what 
I’d like myself, supposing me to have lost a parent. 
But, say what you will, things must go on, bury people 
in graves as you may. What I want to know, miss, 
is your plans, me having to make my own.” 

“T am leaving here in two days for Brighton, Mrs. 
Bottort,” said Alison, in sad tones. “I stay there with 
my aunt fora month. Then I marry Mr. Carver and 
go to Lagos.” 

“Well, Miss, I don’t know where that may be, but. 
I truly hope as it ain’t a place where crocodiles and 
tigers are raging, let alone a town of them black 
people, who are such murdering savages. But I wish 
you well, Miss, and I’m sure as Mr. Carver there will 
do all he can to make you as happy as you deserve to 
be. Not that you ever will be happy again, Miss,” 
ended the landlady in a drooping manner, “for clouds 
are over you, and graves under your feet with death.” 
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“Don’t talk like that, Mrs. Bottort,” intern 
Carver, sharply, for Alison was growing pale and sh 
ering. “Say what you have to say and leave us. 
are busy arranging matters.” 

“T have said my say,” replied Mrs. Bottort, shaki 
her head, “me only wanting to know what the p 
young lady was wanting to do. Everyone left me as 
if I had a plague, from Major Steel, as swore 
awful, down to Bartholomew and them two silly hou 
maids. Only Jenny as helps with the cooking remain 
for company, if company you can call her. [’m goin 
myself next week, so I just came to ask when Mis: 
Weldon was getting away.” ‘s 

“In two days,” repeated Alison, who saw that 
unfortunate woman meant to be kindly. “I am afrai 
this dreadful death of my poor father has ruined y 
business, Mrs. Bottort.” 

“Yes, Miss, it have, for never will boarders come to” 
such shambles, say what you will, and how the land. 
lord will let the house is past my knowing. But I hay 
got rid of the lease to him, and am packing a few odd 
and ends to go away and end my days in peace. An 
thank heaven,” said Mrs. Bottort, dropping a f 
tears, “that I have enough money to keep me comfort 
able, though never will I go to live in Jemima Pyn 
village as she wishes me to, seeing it’s all her and 
one else as has brought about the trouble.” 

“Nonsense! Nonsense!” said Jim, sharply, fo 
Mrs. Bottort’s tears got on his nerves. “She onl 
made a chance shot.” iy 

“Chance or not, she hit the target, sir, if I n 
speak to you so in military language. But it’s no’ 
talking. Now I know what I know, I’m going to ' 
place Bottort come from, as a lad.” - 
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“I hope you will be happy,” said Alison, gently. 

“Oh, Dll be as happy as most, I dessay,” groaned 
Mrs. Bottort, “and I wish you and Mr. Carver there 
joy. Marry him, Miss, and catch that black creature 
who hit your pore pa on the head with an axe when he 
was sleeping lovely.” 

“Tf you mean Fodio,” broke in Jim, irritably, “he 
is innocent.” 

“No, sir, I beg of you not to say that; guilty he is, 
as judge and jury will say, and hanged by the neck he 
shall be until he’s as dead as a coffin-nail, say what you 
like, Mr. Carver. But I’m going, me being busy and 
have only to say, Miss Weldon, that if you want me 
to sleep in your room to-night, the house being empty 
and full of ghosts, you have only to say the word.” 

“Thank you, but I am not afraid.” 

“T am,” Mrs. Bottort shuddered. ‘So I'll sleep with 
Jenny as helps with the cooking, though little cooking 
there is to do now, Miss Weldon. Ah,” Mrs. Bottort 
heaved a yet deeper sigh and rolled like an unwieldly 
whale out of the door. ‘We’re here to-day and gone 
to-morrow, being cut down like grass and cast into 
ovens, say what you will.” 

When the door was closed and Mrs. Bottort’s elo- 
quent groans died away, Carver looked anxiously at 
Alison. “I think you should accept her well-meant 
offer, dear,” he said, coaxingly, “Jet her sleep in your 
room. ‘This house is certainly unpleasant for you to 
stay in.” 

“T am not afraid, Jim. If the dead do return I 
should not dread the sight of my father.” 

“Alison, it is unhealthy to talk in this manner. 
Better go to some cheerful hotel until you start for 
Brighton. Or would it not be as well to telegraph for 
your aunt to come up and stay with you.” 
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Alison shook her head. ‘Aunty is too nervous. 1 * 
am all right Jim, since Mrs. Bottort can look after me, a 
It is a mercy you are here, dear. What should I do 
if you were away?” ie 

Carver put his arm round her waist. “Darling, I — 
know you are a brave girl and can look after yourself. _ 
But I am glad that I am here to help you to bear your 
great loss. Now that your dear father is dead and — 
buried, let us think of the future. That is bright”? 

“There are still clouds around us, Jim.” 

“Oh, nonsense: you are over-sensitive.” e 

“Perhaps I am, but I feel that the trouble has only _ 
started, and that both of us have much to go through 
before the sunshine makes our lives bright.” a 

Jim kissed her. “Never mind. We are together, 
and I can bear your burden: half of it at all events, if 
not the whole.” ne 

“But I don’t see why you should have such trouble.” _ 

“Nothing is a trouble when I do it for you, darling | . 
heart.” ag 

Alison placed her hands on his shoulders and looked __ 
searchingly into his kind, dark eyes. “Jim, are you 
quite sure that it is right of me to marry you when we 
both are so poor. Remember that the lawyer told me 
only this morning, that all I have is five hundred 
pounds, since father gave so much away in charity. 
You are not rich either.” a 

“I have my pay and one hundred a year of my own,” _ 
said Carver, sturdily. ‘And, after all, Alison, we can — = 
scrape together at least three hundred a year, andin 
Nigeria we can get along all right on that. Say what 
you will, my dear girl, I am not going to Lagos without _ 
you. We may be poor, but so long as we are oe 4 o4 
we shall be happy.” | 
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_ “You do help me to bear things, Jim,” said Alison, 
laying her weary head on his shoulder with a sigh of 
relief, “and I know that you love me so well that I am 
not afraid to take you at your word. We are sure to 
be happy, as you say, darling, onl 

“Only what?” 

“I should like to find out who murdered my poor 
father.” 

Jim’s face grew grim and bleak. “I wish I knew. 
I'd strangle the beast. It is a hard nut to crack, 
Alison, and the mystery of the death is so dark that 
I seeing nothing at present likely to throw light on it.” 

“You don’t believe that Fodio——” 

“Dearest, again and again I have told you that I 
believe Fodio to be innocent, as I am perfectly certain 
_heis. I would rather credit Merker with the commis- 
sion of the crime. But he has had nothing to do with 
it, as Mrs. Bottort saw him leave the house when 
Fodio arrived. There is Ng’wam, of course.” 

“He was in the cellar,” said Alison, quickly. 

“Yes, but twice Mrs. Cronshaw saw him at your 
father’s door when he was supposed to be in the cellar. 
Bowing and praying to that beastly fetish I expect, 
since he knew it was in the dressing-table drawer. 
I have examined the cellar door, Alison, since the in- 
quest, and I find that it doesn’t fit properly, and that 
the hinges are shaky. Even when the tongue of the 
lock is in the socket in the jamb of the doorway, a 
little shifty movement to the right can render the lock 
useless. Ng’wam is very strong in spite of his small 
size, so it is just possible that he shifted the door and 
got out and in as he pleased. Of course, he naturally 
would slip up the stairs to pray to the fetish outside 
the door. Besides, he is very cunning.” 


ee 
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“To you think he murdered father to get the fe 


asked Alison, startled. | 
Jim shrugged his shoulders. “Who knows! Ica 


even say if he got out of the cellar on that night. 
he did on other nights, for Mrs. Cronshaw saw thi 
little beast.” : 

“Ng’wam declared that father let him out someti mes 
when Mrs. Bottort left the key in the lock.” : 

“J daresay. But on those occasions Mr. Weld 
would not leave him in the passage to pray outsid 
the door. I intend to look into the matter, Alison. 
for Ng’wam came from Merker and returned to 
Merker. His tale of beatings may have been a blin ee g 
and he may have come to get the fetish for Merl 
who certainly wanted it.” a 

“Why didn’t you tell this to the police?” 

“Oh, the police.” Carver spoke scornfully. “T 
police are so convinced that Fodio is guilty that noth 
ing I could say or do would remove that belief. — 
want to wait for Fodio to return before I act. Cheer 
up, Alison, I may solve the mystery yet, and yo 
father may be avenged die we marry.” 

“Then Mr. Merker 

“Don’t speak of him, ee interrupted the yo 
man, decidedly. “I have already a bad opinion 
him and don’t want to have a worse. I suspect hi 
but have no grounds to 80 upon for my suspicio 
Wait until Fodio appears.” 

“Do you think he ever will, Jim?” 

“T do. I trust Fodio, as I trust myself. 
Alison, let us look into these financial papers the 
lawyer has left, and try to get rid of our grief by work- 
ing hard. You can drive out one nail with another, 
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and it is no use our brooding over matters which can- 
not be helped.” 

This seemed sensible advice, and Alison dried her 
eyes as she bravely tried to smile in a cheerful manner. 
The poor girl did her best to keep up her spirits, al- 
though the loss of her dearly loved father had been 
a great blow to her, especially as his death had been 
such a tragedy. But Jim, who was of an optimistic 
disposition, aided her to endure the sorrow, and—as 
in this instance—endeavoured to abstract her mind 
from dwelling on what had passed, by keeping her to 
hard work dealing with the settling of the dead man’s 
affairs. The two were engrossed in columns of figures, 
in docketing letters and receipts, and in arranging 
various matters connected with Mr. Weldon’s mission- 
ary doings when both received a surprise. The first 
intimation they had of the same was the sharp and 
abrupt opening of the door without any preliminary 
knock. Both Alison and her lover looked up in sur- 
prise, as neither Mrs. Bottort nor the scullery maid, 
who were the only persons in the house, would have 
entered without knocking. But when they saw who 
the newcomer was, Alison cried out in astonishment, 
and Jim dashed across the room to seize the stranger’s 
hands. 

“Fodio: at last,” he cried, heartily. ‘I am glad.” 

And Fodio it was, who appeared with sparkling angry 
eyes and a grimly set mouth. He looked like a man in 
a very bad temper, but when he caught sight of Ali- 
son’s pale face peering over Jim’s shoulder, his eyes 
softened. ‘Miss Weldon,” he moved forward and bent 
down to kiss her hand, “believe me, I did not kill your 
father.” 

Alison flushed and shivered. “I am quite sure you 
did not.” 
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“Ah.” Fodio drew a long breath of relief an 
glanced at Jim. “And you?” 
“J have defended you on every occasion,” said 
Carver, impetuously. “I never for one moment be- 
lieved that you were guilty.” 
“Yet appearances are dead against me.” 
“T don’t care. A fellow such as you are, who saved 
my life, would not kill an old man waking from sleep.’ 
“T say the same,” chimed in Alison, and the grim 
looks of the negro softened to an expression of Pro- 
found thankfulness. a 
“T have two friends then,” he said, looking from — 
one to the other. “And the very two friends I should — 
have chosen to stand by me.” » 
“To the death we shall stand by you,” Jim assured 
him. 
Fodio smiled sternly. “Even to my being hanged?” — 
he questioned. 
“You won’t be hanged,” cried Alison, eagerly. 
“Now that you are here you will be able to prove your — 
innocence.” ee 
“That is so,” replied the negro, taking the seat to 
which the girl pointed. a 
“Nevertheless I shall have to prove my innocence - 
to the authorities, and before I can do so I shall be 
placed in gaol.” 
“But no one knows you are here, Fodio?” 
“Mrs. Bottort knows. She let me enter, and told me 
she would go at once to see the police about me. J 
am quite willing that this should be so, since I am per- 
fectly innocent. Meanwhile it will be ten minutes or 
a quarter of an hour before she can bring the particu-_ 


lar Inspector to whom she has gone, so we have time to — 
talk. 2? 
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“How can Mrs. Bottort act so?” cried Alison in- 
dignantly. 

Fodio smiled, and nodded his thanks for her cham- 
pionship. “It is natural, Miss Weldon, when you come 
to consider things, that she should believe me to be 
guilty; and believing so, she naturally wishes me to be 
locked up, since the commission of the crime under 
her roof must have ruined her business.” 

“It has,” said Jim, quickly, “everyone has left this 
house as rats leave a sinking ship. I take Miss Weldon 
down to her aunt in Brighton in two days, as soon 
as we have arranged certain legal matters. Then I 
shall come back, Fodio, in order to help you.” 

“I knew you would, Carver,” said the chief, quietly. 
“TI never doubted your estimate of me. You are not 
one of those who call us niggers and think we are all 
that is evil and brutal.” 

“You saved my life,” said Carver, simply. “So I 
want to repay the debt.” 

“But tell us,” said Alison, impatiently, while Fodio 
sent a grateful glance in Carver’s direction. “What 
happened on that dreadful night?” 

“TI saw your father at nine o’clock,” said Fodio, con- 
cisely, “and I left this house at half-past nine. The 
interview was short, as your father wished to get on 
with some writing he was doing. He desired me to go 
to Paris and see a certain French missionary, who was 
with him years ago in the Congo.” 

“Why did Mr. Weldon wish you to see this mission- 
ary?” questioned Jim, curiously. 

Fodio deliberated before he replied. “I don’t think 
I have time to tell you that,” he said, after a short 
pause. “Mrs. Bottort and the Inspector will be here 
very shortly. But my errand had to do with some 
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business connected with Mr. Merker. I went to EF 
and found the missionary had gone to Bordea 
therefore I travelled there. Thus I did not see any 1 
ports about the murder until I came back to Englan 

“But the French papers Ai : 

“T did not read any French papers,” said Fodio, 
quickly, “and as you know, Carver, I do not read ma 
English. However, I did buy a weekly illustra 
paper at Dover, and there saw the report of the murd 
and inquest and burial.” 

“The Parisian police were on the watch for you, 
Fodio?” . 

“No doubt; although I did not know it at the tim 
However, destiny stood my friend, and I escaped ar- 
rest. Not that I wished to, as I am innocent,.-but it is 
better to be arrested by the English police thea by 
French. Also, it is just as well that I have manag 
to evade arrest, so as to have this interview and lear 
that I have two such good friends.” : 

“How can you prove vour innocence?” asked Alison, 
quickly. ks! 

“Oh, very easily. I can prove an alibi. After leav- 
ing Mr. Weldon I went to a restaurant in Oxfo 
Street to have a cup of coffee. That was before t 
o’clock, so as the crime was not committed until af 
that hour I am quite safe.” 

Jim drew a breath of relief. “I knew you were 
nocent,” he said, exultingly, for he owed so much 
Fodio that he was tremendously glad to think he Ww 
safe. “But who is guilty?” 

“Ah, that is what I intend to find out, my friend : 
However clearly I show that I was out of the hov 
when Mr. Weldon was struck down, the public y 
never believe in my innocence until the real culp 
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is arrested. Besides,” added Fodio, becoming desper- 
ately grim, “I have to reckon with Mr. Merker, who 
has done his best to have me hanged.” 

“Do you think he has anything to do with the 
murder?” asked Carver, in a doubtful manner. “Re- 
member he left the house when you entered.” 

“I can’t say anything about the matter until I know 
more. Wait until my case is threshed out in court 
before a magistrate. Then I shall decide how to act. 
But the person who murdered Mr. Weldon has ‘It,’ ” 
said Fodio, with great intensity, “and to regain ‘It’ 
I intend to offer a reward: then we shall know who is 
the guilty person.” 

“No reward will tempt the guilty person to give up 
‘It’ and hang himself.” 

“Tt may tempt an accomplice. Ten thousand 
pounds is worth gaining.” 

Alison cried out and Carver started in amazement, 
“Vou will never pay so large a sum of money.” 

“For ‘It? I would pay double the amount,” said 
Fodio. ‘You see——” he broke off with a peculiar 
smile—‘ah, here comes the Inspector to arrest me.”’ 

He spoke truly, for scarcely had the words left his 
lips when the door opened sharply and the Inspector, 
who had charge of the case, entered, followed by two 
policemen and by Mrs. Bottort. The landlady looked 
grey and old and scared, as she pointed to the negro. 

“There he is: there he is,” she gasped, trembling 
violently. 

“Othman Fodio,” said the Inspector, placing his 
hand on the man’s shoulder, “I arrest you in the name 
of the King for the wilful murder of Alexander 
Weldon.” 


CHAPTER XII 


A PROPOSAL 


Tue arrest of Fodio renewed the interest of 1 
public in the Bun House murder, as everyone 
certain of his guilt. When it came out later that 
negro had returned to England purposely to surren 
himself, a great many people began to doubt if he he 
really committed the crime. He had vanished so 
promptly and completely on the morning after the 
death of the missionary, that there would have bee 
both delay and difficulty in laying hands on him; 
this unexpected return into the very jaws of the 1 
went a long way towards suggesting the man’s inn 
cence. By the time Fodio was taken before a mas 
trate for his preliminary trial, quite a revulsion 
public feeling had taken place. But what the publi 
said, or what the public thought, mattered little to th 
young chief. His dearest desire was to punish Merke 
for the underhand way in which he had behaved. __ 
As for the explorer, he was somewhat disconcertet 
by Fodio’s prompt return, as he had never though 
that he would dare to face such strong circumstantia 
evidence as had been collected. The surrender an 
noyed him, as if Fodio was proved to be innocent, 
mission societies would assuredly be on his side, 4 
the negro’s candidature for the rule of the Ora 
country, and perhaps of the Akpam Lands, would 
supported by them. And Merker, although he bo 
despised and hated missionaries, did not underval 
the powerful influence which could be brought to 
in the matter. Meanwhile, since the guilt or im 
174 
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cence of the Umbidi chief still remained doubtful, the 
explorer had many an earnest and religious man on his 
side. It was nothing for such an unscrupulous adven- 
turer as Merker to feign a desire to convert the na- 
tives of the interior, and he became quite a zealous 
apostle in the cause of Christianity. There was so 
much at stake that Merker did not care what he said 
or did, so long as he obtained his ends. 

The schemer possessed one powerful advocate in the 
person of his aunt, Lady Warby, who, being old and 
rich, and aggressively pious, held an influential posi- 
tion in religious circles. F ormerly she had deemed her 
nephew to be a brand for the burning, but when he 
began to be talked about as a capable pioneer of em- 
pire, she relented towards him, and invited him to her 
rather dull house. Merker was clever enough to get 
on her weak side, and pretended to be converted by 
her arguments, so that Lady Warby looked on him 
as a regenerate person, destined to spread the Gospel 
Light amongst the benighted Nigerian heathens. All 
her influence was put forth in his favour to secure the 
Akpam Commissionership for him, and as she knew 
many politicians, there was every chance that Merker 
would get what he wanted. Everything was going 
well with him, and even if Fodio did prove his inno- 
cence, the explorer felt that he had what Americans 
call, “the inside running!” 

All the same, Merker was vexed that the negro 
should return and place himself before the public in 
such a good light. The lucky chance of the murder 
had, as Merker thought, disposed of his two enemies, 
Weldon and Fodio, since one was dead and the other 
in danger of being hanged. The missionary, certainly, 
could never trouble him again, but here was Fodio 
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placing himself once more in the path which led to 4 
the attainment of Merker’s desire. Unless he coul 
got rid of he would assuredly prove an obstacle, so 
explorer did his best to gather all the evidence 
could, so as to secure the certainty of the negro bei 
sent for trial. And cunningly enough, he did this w 
the ostentatious desire to hunt down the murderer 
Mr. Weldon and obtain the approval of Alison. 
the girl and her lover believed in Fodio’s innocen 
vexed Merker greatly. All the same, he persevered 
his endeavours to ruin the young chief. a, 
On the other hand, Jim stood valiantly by his darl 
friend, and on all possible occasions praised Fodio’ 
many good qualities. He got those who had know. 
the negro at Cambridge—tutors, professors, and under 
graduates—to give testimony in the man’s favour, by 
speaking of his brilliant career at the university. 
Fodio had been brilliant, as he possessed an acute bra 
and an industrious disposition. Gradually, in clubs 
and drawing-rooms, in mission centres and in politi 
circles, a more favourable view began to be taken 
Fodio, so when the negro appeared in the dock bef 
the magistrate, there were many who wished him w 
Merker was clever enough, when he saw that ' 
tide of public favour was towards the Umbidi chief 
work secretly. That is, he did not speak in a hos 
manner against him, but deplored the outburst of 
agery which had led the negro to murder Weld 
The explorer found excuses for the act by citing 
wonderful influence which “It” had over the bl 
races, and although he stated his firm belief that Fo 
was guilty, yet he commiserated the man, as one } 
had struck the blow hastily and without premedita 
malice. He even pointed out that Mr. Weldon had 
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asleep, and that Fodio had tried to steal the stone 
without hurting Weldon. Only the awaking of the 
missionary, said Merker, had brought about his death, 
therefore there were extenuating circumstances in con- 
nection with the matter. Thus, since Merker was by 
this time regarded as an authority of the black races, a 
strong party was against Fodio, as a strong party was 
for him. London resolved itself into two camps, and 
the date of the preliminary trial was looked forward to 
with keen interest. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Bottort left Bun House, bag and 
baggage, and went down to a quiet Essex village with 
enough money to serve her until she departed this life 
to join her husband. The landlord was compelled to 
let his property at a low rental, as it was difficult for 
him to find a tenant for a house in which so dreadful 
a murder had taken place. The boarders had scat- 
tered to the four quarters of London, but always re- 
gretted the haven they had left. Donna Christina 
took up her abode in Pike’s Hotel, Langham Place, but 
did not lose sight of Alison, with whom she corre- 
sponded. That is, she wrote to the girl regularly, al- 
though she rarely received a reply. Alison did not 
wish to continue the acquaintance, as she had never 
taken kindly to the Spanish lady. But Jim advised 
her to keep in touch with Merker’s friend, and for the 
very reason that she was Merker’s friend. 

“Fodio will certainly prove his innocence by means 
of this alibi,” said Carver, wisely, “and when he is free 
he wishes, along with me, to search for the assassin 
of your father. Fodio thinks that Merker has some- 
thing to do with the matter, and as Donna Christina is 
Merker’s friend, it is just as well for you, my dear, to 
keep in with her.” 
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“But she knows nothing about the matter,” remon- a 
strated Alison, “she was sound asleep all the time.” __ 

“Oh, I quite believe that,” responded Carver, 
readily. “The Inspector in charge of the case told me 
that he insisted upon learning from Donna Chris- — 
tina where she procured her sleeping-draught. When — 
he knew, he saw the chemist and found that she had 
procured a very strong draught indeed. Then Mrs, 
Cronshaw swore that she gave the sleeping-draught Be: 
herself to Donna Christina, and saw that she was asleep _ 
before she left the room. So there is no doubt that — 4 
what Donna Christina says, is the truth. She really was : 2 
under the influence of the medicine and heard nothing.” _ 

“Then what is the use of my keeping up the ac- * 
quaintance of a woman I dislike?” asked Alison, very 
naturally. us 

“Because though Donna Christina may know noth- 
ing of what took place on that night, she may ha m3 
some knowledge of Merker’s doings.” me 

“We know that he came and went.” 

“Quite so. But he might have returned again to the ee 
house when Mrs. Bottort was in the kitchen. Remem- : 
ber it was not until late that she put the latch-key lo 
in order.” 

“Do you think, then, that Mr. Merker murdered my 
father?” asked the girl, in a horrified tone. 

“No! I don’t say that, although Fodio is prepared 
to go even that length, so ‘much does he hate the man. 
Still, it is possible that Ng’wam, under the direction of 
Merker, did the deed. Of course, everything just — 
now is vague and unsatisfactory, and until Fodio is ac- 
quitted we cannot move in the matter. But believe — 
me, Alison, there may be much in Merker’s past which u 
may solve the problem, since he wanted the fetish; and — = 
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through Donna Christina, so to speak, forced his 
friendship on your father. Now she knows all about 
the past of the man, therefore I want you to keep in 
touch with her, so as to learn what you can, should 
it be necessary to do so.” 

Alison nodded and agreed with what her lover said. 
She could not say if Jim knew that Merker was in love 
with her, and did not seek to know by putting any 
questions. But she saw that by arousing Donna 
Christina’s jealousy, she could learn much about 
Merker, which that very shady gentleman would pre- 
fer not to be known. Therefore she responded to the 
letters of the Spanish lady with what warmth she could. 
It was not in Alison’s very straightforward nature to 
act in this way, but so much was at stake that she 
judged it wise to smother her scruples for the time 
being. But it was a comfort to her that she did not 
see Donna Christina, as she did not know if she could 
mask her purpose at a personal interview. 

The reason why it was easy to evade an interview, 
lay in the fact that Alison went to Brighton immedi- 
ately before Mrs. Bottort left Bun House. A sister 
of her mother’s lived at the Hove; a quiet, maiden 
lady, who was very strongly attached to the girl, and 
who was only too willing to afford her a home until 
she married Jim. After the past stormy weeks, Alison 
found the peaceful atmosphere of Miss Yardley’s house 
extremely soothing, and during the time which elapsed 
before Fodio appeared before the magistrate, she was 
enabled to become more placid. Naturally she still 
felt keenly the loss of her kind-hearted father, but was 
now more resigned to the inevitable, and could smile 
once more. Her recovery was aided in some measure 
by the fact that Miss Yardley was a Theosophist and 


es 
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looked upon death as a step upward in evolution, anc 
therefore a benefit rather than a calamity. ‘ 

“Besides, my dear,” said the optimistic old lady 
“your dear father, my brother-in-law Alexander has, b 
this violent death, paid off a debt of the past, which 
hitherto blocked his upward path. To wish him te 
remain beside you with that debt unpaid would be 
selfish. It is much better as it is, my love, so let us 
both thank the Giver of All Good.” | 

Although Alison could not entirely accept this 
cheerful teaching, the explanation was a comfortable 
one, and soothed her not a little. Then her youth and 
the companionship of Jim helped her to endure her 
loss with more equanimity, so that she soon became ay 
more like her old self. Nevertheless, what she had — 
passed through tended to make her more serious and Ao 
thoughtful. She never again regained that careless 
rapture of life which hitherto had made existence so 
pleasant. Carver frequently came and went from 
London, and along with Miss Yardley and the girl, : - 
made far-reaching plans for the future. These included = 
a promise made by the old lady that she would leave _ 
her income to Alison, a possibility which was naturally | ay 
pleasing to the couple in their straightened circum- _ 
stances. Altogether it looked to Miss Weldon as 


though the clouds were about to roll away, when an ne 
unexpected visit from Merker made her doubt if the ae 
brightness was so near at hand as she expected. a 


It was characteristic of the explorer’s diplomacy, — K 
that he did not remain in London during the prelimi- 
nary inquiry before the magistrate. Certainly there 3 
was no need for him to be a witness, as, on the face of _ 
it, he knew nothing about the matter. But Carver 
quite expected that he would be at the court so as iG. 8 
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hear the evidence, and satisfy himself that Fodio 
would be committed for trial on the charge of murder. 
Instead of acting in this way, however, Merker went 
down to Brighton by the mid-day train, having ascer- 
tained Alison’s address from Mrs. Bottort. When he 
sent in his card no one was more surprised than the 
girl herself, as the last interview had not been so pleas- 
ant that she should grant the man another. At first 
she was inclined, as on the former occasion, to refuse, 
but curiosity prevailed, so Merker made his appear- 
ance in Miss Yardley’s tiny drawing-room with suave 
looks, and a sympathetic expression of resigned sorrow. 
This last was a tribute to the death of the missionary. 

“How do you do, Mr. Merker,” said Alison gravely, 
and shaking hands, a ceremony she would gladly have 
dispensed with. “I thought you would be in town 
to-day.” 

“At Fodio’s trial?” answered the visitor, taking the 
seat indicated. “Well, I did think of going, but I 
knew that my being in court would not be pleasant to 
the poor fellow, so I decided to stay away.” 

“Why should your presence not be welcome?” asked 
Alison, very directly. 

Merker looked down at his hat, and smiled mean- 
ingly. “Well, you see, Miss Weldon, I have been in 
the Orach country, and learned a great deal about 
Fodio, which he would not like to be known in England. 
At the sight of me he might think that I intended to 
give him away, so it is best for me to remain absent, 
and afford him a chance of clearing himself.” 

“From what I know of Fodio, and from what Mr. 
Carver knows, I do not think he ever did anything in 
Nigeria which he would blush to be made known to 
civilised people.” 


i 
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“That is very good of you, Miss Weldon, but the . 
man is only a savage with a veneer, after all. » aoe 
“T think when we last met, Mr. Merker, we dis- o i 

cussed the matter,” said Alison, very coldly. “I did — 
not then agree with your opinion of Fodio, and I do 4 
not agree now. And you must admit that my judg- 
ment is more correct than your own, since he returned _ 
| 


to give himself up.” ee | 
Merker shrugged his shoulders. “I think he is q 
fool. Once away he was safe: now there is every — 
chance that he will be hanged. re Bo 
“I don’t think there is the slightest chance. If 
Fodio were guilty he certainly would not have risked _ 
his neck by returning.” es 
“Well, he may be innocent, although I doubt it my- ve 
self,”’ retorted Merker; “but he will be hard put to, 
to prove it.” re 
It was on the tip of the girl’s tongue to explain how — 
positively the negro could prove that he had not com- 
mitted the crime, since Merker was evidently ignorant — 
of what defence would be made. But, on second 
thoughts, she did not see why she should supply — 
Fodio’s enemy with information, therefore refrained. 
“We shall know soon if he is committed for trial, or if 
he is set free, Mr. Merker,” she said quietly, “as I hope 
to receive a wire from Mr. Carver as soon as the deci- _ 
sion is given. As the inquiry is now taking place, the 
telegram may come at any moment.” e 
“It will say that Fodio has been committed for aN 
trial,” said Merker, decisively; “the evidence is dead _ 
against him.” m4 
“I don’t think so. Fodio certainly saw my father _ 
on that night, but he left before ten o’clock.” A 
“Oh, that is his story, I don’t doubt,” sneered 
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Merker coolly; “but he was in the room when the 
crime was committed, I am positive.” 

“How can you be positive? When my poor father 
was murdered, he was in bed, as the evidence at the 
inquest proved. He would not have gone to bed while 
Fodio was present, and certainly would not have fallen 
asleep.” 

“Well, I can’t explain that. But Fodio was in the 
room, and when the murder was discovered, the door 
was locked inside. He escaped down the rope which 
was kept there in case of fire. All that is very plain, 
but the assassin could not have gained entrance to the 
room otherwise.” 

“If he could get down the rope he could get up the 
r ae 
“Could he?” sneered the explorer, “and how could 


hhe fasten the rope to the balcony, let alone the fact 
that the rope used was the one kept in the room in 


case of fire, as I said before. Fodio undoubtedly was 
the last person who saw Mr. Weldon alive, as no one 
else could have come and gone with the door locked. 
I am certain he will be convicted—sent for trial 
that is.” 

“Well, I shall learn shortly from Mr. Carver’s wire 
what has happened,” said Alison, not at all impressed 
by Merker’s arguments. 

The explorer frowned, as he did not like the cool, 
convinced way in which the girl spoke. “Fodio has 
certainly a strong advocate in you, Miss Weldon. But 
as he killed your father I should think you would be 
against him, instead of in his favour.” 

“Tf I thought for one moment that he was guilty I 
should be glad to see him suffer,” flashed out Alison, 
haughtily, “but knowing positively that he is innocent, 
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I am only sorry that he should have fallen into the tap e 


evidently laid for him by some third person.” 
“What person, may I ask?” 


“T don’t know. I know nothing, Mr. Merker, ani : 


for the present I am content to know nothing. When 


Fodio is acquitted there will be time enough to look for _ 
the criminal in another direction. Meanwhile, both 7 


Mr. Carver and I are assured of his innocence.” 


“I don’t see what Carver has to do with the mat- 


ter,” said Merker, insolently. 


Alison looked surprised. “Since he is engaged to 


me, he naturally has everything to do with a matter 
concerning the death of my father.” Aus 
“Are you really engaged to Carver?” asked Merker, _ 
dropping his drawl, and his eye-glass, to speak in 4 
deadly earnest. - | 
“Yes.” Alison bit her lip and flushed. “Don’t say 
anything more, please.” ee 
Merker’s pale face also flushed, and he looked quite _ 
handsome, as he opened his mouth again. There was 
no denying that the man was smart and good-looking, _ 
well-dressed, and well-bred, when he did not allow his an 
temper to get the better of him. “I must say more,” _ 
he murmured, and passed his tongue nervously over _ : 


his dry lips. q came down to say much on a subject a 


which is very dear to me, Miss Weldon.” 


Alison knew before the words were out of his mouth © 


what he wished to speak about, and her first impulse 
was to leave the room in haughty silence. But it flashed 
across her that it would be just as well to allow the 


man to commit himself, so that she could have a _ 
weapon to fight him, if he turned disagreeable. There oe 
was Donna Christina to be considered, and Merker 


was not considering her, a forgetfulness which would 
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be unpleasant to himself if by any chance she knew 
what he proposed doing. What he did propose came 
out with a rush, since Alison did not speak. “I want 
you to be my wife, Miss Weldon.” 

“Really!” the girl was quite cool, and mistress of 
herself; “I fear that I must decline your kind offer.” 

“And why?” demanded the man, fiercely. 

“Does that question require an answer?” 

“T think so.” 

“I don’t. However, if you wish for a reply, you 
must know that there are two obstacles in the way of 
your proposal. In the first place, I am engaged to 
marry Mr. Carver, whom I love dearly, and in the 
second, Donna Christina is engaged to marry you.” 

Merker’s frown grew darker, but he kept his temper 
wonderfully, considering how passionate a man he was. 
“I shall deal with the second obstacle first, Miss 
Weldon, and can assure you that it is no obstacle what- 
soever. I am not engaged to Donna Christina Pinzon.” 

“She told me herself that you are, and that the 
engagement was kept secret because your aunt, Lady 
Warby, from whom you have expectations, would 
disinherit you if you married a foreigner.” 

“Donna Christina is both right and wrong,” said 
Merker, dryly. “My aunt is a narrow-minded, reli- 
gious woman, who would never forgive me for marry- 
ing a Roman Catholic, as Donna Christina is. For 
that reason I have not become engaged to her, setting 
aside another reason, which is, that I love only one 
woman, and that is yourself.” 

“T am greatly obliged, but I love Mr. Carver,” said 
Alison, cool and composed as ever, “and Mr. Carver 
I intend to marry.” 

“He is poor and I am rich.” 
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“That doesn’t matter to me.” 


“He has no future,’ said Merker, earnestly, ‘ 4 
“whereas now that the Government are recognising my — 
services, I shall soon occupy a good position. AndI ~ 


may tell you, Miss Weldon, that it is not beyond the 


bounds of probability that I may be knighted, since 


my aunt knows many members of the Government, 


) 


and 


alter my decision.” 
“But consider 
“There is nothing to be considered,” interrupted 


? 


the girl, imperiously; “it is an insult to me that you tas 


should propose when you know that I am engaged to 
another man. I have listened to you more patiently 


“Even the chance of being Lady Merker does not “t 


than you deserve, Mr. Merker, but my temper will not — . 


be restrained much longer.” 
“JT don’t care for your temper, or for your engage- 


ment, or for anything you may say or do,” said the ~ 


explorer doggedly. “I have always managed to get 
what I wanted, and I intend to get you for my wife.” — 
“You are crying for the moon. What you desire, 


so far as I am concerned, will never be granted to 


you.” 
“But consider, Alison ag 
“T forbid you to call me by my Christian name.” 


“As you please. I shall soon have the right to do 


so, when you are my wife.” 


The girl laughed in this daring wooer’s face. “You 2 
seem to think that I have no mind of my own,” she 
said, contemptuously; “even if I were not engaged T 


should never marry you. r 


“But I can give you wealth, position, fame, be 


and——” 
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“And yourself. Dear me, it is a wonder that I am 
not to be bought when you make such lavish offers. I 
refuse, Mr. Merker, with many thanks. I am not for 
sale. Your impudence amuses me. Dealing with 
black women has made you forget that wives are not 
purchased in England for a string of beads.” 

Merker looked at her flushed and indignant face 
admiringly. Never had she appeared so beautiful, or 
so desirable. “The more you say in that way, the 
more determined I am to marry you.” 

“By force?” 

“By force if needs be. If not by fair means then 
by foul. I shall stick at nothing to gain you for my 
wife.” 

“You will have to reckon with Mr. Carver and with 
Donna Christina.” 

“I care for the first as little as I love the other.” 

“Well, then,” said Alison, who had retreated to the 
window, and was looking out, “here comes a telegraph 
boy. If Fodio is sent for trial I shall matry you: if 
- Rot, you must take your dismissal.” 

“Agreed,” said the man eagerly. “Fodio is done 
for, I am certain.” 

There was a tense pause, and shortly the door 
swung wide to admit the maid with a telegram. Alison 
opened it, smiling, and read the contents. “Fodio ac- 
quitted: innocence entirely proved. Am coming down 
with him this evening. Jim.” 

Merker’s face was black and his eyes were furious, 
but he did not speak. 

“You can go now,” said Alison, contemptuously, 
“right has triumphed over might.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


A WOMAN SCORNED 


Contrary to the information given in the telegram 
neither Carver nor the young chief arrived as ai 
ranged. Miss Yardley waited dinner for them, onl 
to receive another wire stating that both were detaine 
in town for a couple of days. Alison was greatly dis- 
appointed, as she wished to hear at first-hand what ~ 
had taken place, and also desired to congratulate Fod 
personally on his recovered freedom. And there was 
another thing which rather worried her. In his second 
telegram, Jim did not say what was detaining him, so 
the girl’s active brain immediately built up a drama 
more trouble. As she could bear anything save su 
pense, Miss Weldon made up her mind to go to Toy 
the next day and see what was the matter. In th 
meantime, she contented herself with reading the 
port of the case in the evening papers, which arrive 
duly from London. a. 

“Fodio proved his alibi without difficulty,” Alison 
told her aunt, “as two waiters at the restaurant and 
the man in uniform at the door remembered him co 
ing in before ten o’clock.” 

“Karma,” said Miss Yardley, decisively, and th 
had to explain to Alison that the word was the Easte 
term for the Law of Consequences. “As ye sow, SO 
shall ye reap,” quoted the good lady, “that is Karma 
Mr. Fodio was not meant to get into very seric 
trouble.” is 

“T think the trouble has been quite serious enough,” 


responded the girl. 
188 
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“It is all education,” said Miss Yardley, serenely, 
“I am more sorry for the ignorant person who mur- 
dered your dear father, as he has to pay off that heavy 
debt by a violent death.” 

“He will pay it off by being hanged, if I can find 
him.” 

“My dear, that is vindictive and wrong. Undoubt- 
edly it will be better for this ignorant person to be 
hanged, as by suffering the extreme penalty of the 
Jaw, he will discharge his Karmic debt. All the same, 
we must pity rather than blame him.” 

“What, don’t you blame a wretch who kills a good 
old man so brutally?” 

“No, my dear. It is all ignorance. If the criminal 
knew what he had to suffer he would not have been so 
foolish as to earn that suffering. And remember that 
your dear father would not have been murdered unless 
he also had a debt to pay off.” 

“I don’t agree with your theosophy, aunty,” said 
Alison, impetuously. 

“Why not? It is reasonable, sensible, and logical: 
explaining the problems of life in a satisfactory way. 
But I do not wish to argue, my love, as you are not yet 
ripe for such high teaching. You are unable to grasp 
it as yet, but some day you will, and then the Riddle 
of Existence will be made plain to you. Let us talk 
meanwhile of other matters.” 

“Of Jim and my marriage,” said Miss Weldon, 
brightening, for she found the discussion of Miss Yard- 
ley’s esoteric teaching somewhat dull. “You do not 
think it is wrong of me, aunty, to marry Jim in a 
month? Of course, it is very soon after dear father’s 
death.” 

“It is not wrong, my dear. Sentiment must yield to 
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circumstances, and since you truly mourn your father, 


marriage or no marriage cannot make any difference. ie 
Besides which, I am quite sure that your father would 


prefer to see you safe under Mr. Carver’s protection.” ig 
“What a sensible way to look at it,” sighed Alison, 
and Miss Yardley smiled in a covert manner. The. 


girl agreed with theosophic views when they coincided 
with her own, and rejected them if they did not. “Oh, 

my dear, you are very, very ignorant,” ended Miss yen 
Yardley, smiling outright. “However, at your point 


of evolution nothing more can be expected.” 


Alison laughed vaguely, as she knew nothing about : 


her point of evolution, and was much more taken up 
with her immediate future than with any arguments ~ 


concerning the problems of life. After a quiet evening ? it 


she went to bed, but did not sleep well, as her mind 
was disturbed by conjectures as to what had detained 


her faithful lover in Town. She believed that some — 
new discovery must have been made in connection 
with the murder, and being anxious to avenge her a 
father’s death, she ardently desired to know what this 
same discovery might be. Towards dawn, however, 


she fell into a tolerably quiet sleep, and woke at a fe 


late hour feeling more or less rested. 


Owing to her late rising, she could only catch the i: c 


mid-day train to London, and feared lest Jim should 


not be at his chambers in Duke Street, St. James’s. Of 
course, on the previous night she should have sent 
a wire saying that she was coming to see him, and 


would have done so now had she not overslept herself. 
However, there was nothing to be done save to take 
her chance of seeing her lover, so she possessed her — 
soul in patience during the journey towards the capi- 
tal. It was not an easy thing to do, as Alison, having 
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a quick-thinking brain, was by no means of the philo- 
sophic temperament so far as regards the quality of pa- 
tience. Nor did she feel any the more content when 
she arrived at Duke Street in a taxi and learned that 
Lieutenant Carver had gone out for the day and would 
not return until late. 

“Where has he gone?” Alison asked the sedate old 
butler who, along with his wife, let various rooms to 
various bachelors. 

“I can’t say, Miss. He did not tell me that he ex- 
pected you.” 

“He did not. I never sent a letter or wire. Will 
you tell him that I called—here is my card. Wait a 
moment, have you a pencil?” And one being forth- 
coming, she scribbled on the back of the pasteboard a 
line or two hinting at her anxiety and asking Jim to 
come down, or to write, or to wire to Brighton as soon 
as possible. “Give Mr. Carver that,” said Alison, and 
turned away in a decidedly melancholy frame of mind. 

As it was now some time after three o'clock, there 
seemed to be nothing for it but to take the next train 
from Victoria Station and return home. But Alison 
was now in a very restless mood, and did not feel that 
she could go back without doing something, or learn- 
ing something, or asking something. It then occurred 
to her that it might be as well to call on Donna Chris- 
tina and explain the doings of Paul Merker. Alison 
was so indignant with the unscrupulous behaviour of 
the explorer that she was determined not to spare him, 
but to inflict all the punishment she could. Being a 
woman, she knew very well that Donna. Christina’s 
jealousy would be a thorn in Merker’s side, and that 
no punishment would be greater for him than to have 
an angry woman at his heels. Besides, the girl con- 
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sidered that if Donna Christina dwelt in a fool’s para- 
dise, she should be turned out of it as speedily as 


eet 


bs 


possible by being enlightened as to her lover’s treach- 


ery. Finally, Alison was not without a hope, remem- 
bering Jim’s advice to retain Donna Christina’s friend- 


ship, that the woman, in a burst of passion, might let — 
out something likely to elucidate the problem of the — 


crime. So far it did not appear that Merker had any- 
thing to do with the matter: but the jealousy of a 


woman scorned might reveal much. Therefore Miss — 


Weldon called a cab in the Haymarket and told the 


chauffeur to drive to Pike’s Hotel in Langham Place. 
The boarding-house in question—for it was noth- 


ing else, although it so grandiloquently termed itself 


an hotel—was in a dingy side street, and did not look 


particularly prosperous. Having dismissed her taxi, — . 
Miss Weldon was received by an untidy Swiss waiter, — 
who took in her card and left her to wait in a tawdry- 

looking ante-chamber. Shortly he returned with the 
snformation that Donna Christina was at home and 


begged Miss Weldon to walk up to her sitting-room. 


This Alison did with alacrity, glad that there was 4 a 


chance of seeing someone, so that her journey to Town 2 


should not be wasted. When the Swiss introduced her — 


into the room, he departed, closing the door after him, 


and the two women were alone. Donna Christina dew 


clared herself glad to see her visitor, yet there was a 


shade of embarrassment in her manner which showed 


that the call was not so welcome as would appear. 


“T have been again and again going down to see you ey 
at Brighton, Senora,” said the Spanish lady effusively, 
kissing the girl, “but something has always come in 
the way. Do sit down and take off your hat. You” 


will have tea?” 


“No, thank you,” said Alison, hurriedly, and sat i 
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down without removing either her hat or her gloves. 
“I can only stay for a few minutes, as I wish to go 
back to Brighton by the five o’clock train. I suppose 
there is a train at five o’clock: at all events I cannot 
Stay long.” She looked round the room, which was 
not over-clean, but much more pretentious than the 
apartments of Mrs. Bottort. “You are comfortable 
here?” 

Donna Christina shrugged her shoulders and re- 
sumed her seat. “Oh, yes. That is, tolerably so. It 
is not so clean as Bun House, Senora, but I am not 
rich enough to afford better rooms.” 

“Never mind,” said Alison, with intention, “when 
you marry Mr. Merker you will have plenty of money, 
no doubt.” 

“Ah! Indeed, that is true. His wealthy relative, 
Lady Warby, has given him a large sum of money to 
help him in his efforts to obtain the Commissionership 
of the Akpam country. Also, the Government are 
now taking notice of him, and he is being consulted 
frequently on Nigerian affairs. I am quite sure,” fin- 
ished Donna Christina, emphatically, “that now he 
will rise to be a very famous person, and then he will 
fulfill his promise and make me his beloved wife.” 

“I hope so, and I wish you all happiness,” said 
Alison, dryly, wondering meanwhile if it was quite 
right to tumble down the poor woman’s Castles in 
Spain. “But I don’t think you will like Nigeria.” 

“Oh, but I do like it,” Donna Christina assured her, 
eagerly. “I know Lagos as well as I know London, 
and always enjoyed my life there.” 

Alison raised her eyebrows in surprise. “You told 
me at Bun House that it was only when you were a 
baby that you lived in Lagos.” 

“Oh, well, Senora,” stammered Donna Christina, 
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somewhat confusedly, “it does not do to explain one- 


self too much. I was in Lagos a few years ago, andit = 


was there that I met with Paul.” 

‘And not in Seville?” 

“In Seville also. I have been a great wanderer.” — 
Donna Christina laughed in a somewhat artificial man- 


ner. “I am just the wife for an explorer. I daresay | 


when Paul gets his Commissionership that I shall go 
with him into the Akpam country, and even may pene- 
trate into the Orach lands.” 

“J daresay. But Mr. Merker has to reckon with 
Fodio yet.” 

“Fodio. Pouf.” Donna Christina pushed out her 
chin contemptuously, and her dark eyes flashed fire. | 
“He is out of it: gastados: used up. This accusation 
of murder has ruined him.” | 

“Qn the contrary,” said Miss Weldon deliberately. 
“T am persuaded that it has helped him. When he was 
believed to be guilty of my poor father’s murder every- 
one was against him; now that his innocence has been 
proved, everyone will be anxious to make amends.” 

Donna Christina frowned. “But not so anxious for 
him to have the rule of these Nigerian lands, Senora. 
It needs a strong man to bring those into a civilised 
state, as I know from personal knowledge. I have 
been there.” 

“Indeed.” Alison was astonished at what was com- 
ing out little by little. “It seems to me that you know | 
Nigeria as well as Mr. Merker himself. Yet I believed 
you were convent-bred and knew nothing of those un- 
civilised parts.” 

“J am convent-bred, but I have travelled, more than 
I choose to say,” responded the woman, defiantly. “My 
father took me to Nigeria years ago, and I was with 
him for a very long time.” 
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“Well, it is none of my business,” said Alison, 
coolly. “When I marry Mr. Carver and go to Lagos, 
I don’t suppose I shall see much of you.” : 

“Ah, but you will. It won’t be my fault if you do 
not, Senora. I esteem you greatly and I am unwilling 
to lose your friendship. I have lost that of your dear 
father, whom I loved; he was always so kind and 
helpful.” 

“Tf you think in that way, will you aid me to avenge 
his death?” asked Alison, suddenly, and looked di- 
rectly into the brilliant, vivacious face of the woman 
before her, 

“Ah, but of course I shall do whatever you like— 
whatever I can. Command me, if you please. Any- 
thing; everything! You have only to speak.” 

“Then tell me if you have any suspicions as to who 
murdered him?” 

Donna Christina threw out her arms in a gesticulat- 
ing foreign fashion and assumed a look of despair. 
“Alas, what can I say? I was asleep all the long night 
when these things took place. I did think Fodio, and 
so did Paul, but you see, he was away from the house 
by ten o’clock. That is decisive. It is, perhaps, that 
black small man,” ended Donna Christina, reflec- 
tively. 

“Well, it might be, since the door of the cellar could 
be shifted easily as both Mr. Carver and I saw. But 
why should Ng’wam murder my father?” 

“He wanted to get the fetish. That is easy to an- 
swer.” 

Alison shook her head. “I think Ng’wam was too 
much afraid of the fetish to meddle with it.” 

“But my dear Senora, if not Ng’wam, and if not 
Fodio, who is innocent as we know, who could have 
murdered your dear father? Not Mrs. Bottort, or 
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that small servant, or Mrs. Cronshaw, who was with 
me most of the time.” Donna Christina reflected for 
a moment, then said suddenly, “Shall I tell you what 
I think, Senora?” 

“Yes, Tell me what you think,” and Miss Weldon 
was all eyes and ears. 

“Tt is this. When Fodio went, your father retired 
to his bed, but did not sleep. Perhaps he expected 
someone and heard a signal. I do not know: but I 
do think that he rose and went on to the balcony to 
see someone in the narrow street wanting him. He 
let down the rope and up the rope climbed the assassin 
to murder him. If this is not so,” cried the Spanish 
lady, in a vehement manner, “how could the rope be 
let down since the door was so fast locked?” 

“Your ingenious theory will not hold water,” said 
Alison, dryly, “for my father had just awakened from 
sleep when the blow was struck, as was proved by the 
condition of the bed clothes. He would not have ad- 
mitted anyone into his room by the balcony in any 
case, since it was easy to direct him to go round to 
the door and walk in.” 

“But that door was locked with the latch-key——” 

“My father did not know that,” interrupted Alison, 
quickly. “Mrs. Bottort did that on the spur of the 
moment. And again, if anyone had come into the 
room my father would not have fallen asleep, nor 
would he have left the rope hanging from the bal- 
cony.” 

“Tt is true: it is difficult to say: I do not under- 
stand. I hope you will be able to learn the truth, 
Senora, and avenge your dear father, whom I greatly 
honoured, but alas,” she shook her head wisely, “I 
can do nothing, since I know nothing.” 
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“Do you think that Mr. Merker knows anything?” 

“Oh, no, by no means,” said the other woman, 
promptly. “He came and went before Fodio was with 
your dear father.” 

By this time Alison was tired of fencing. Either 
Donna Christina knew absolutely nothing and could 
reveal nothing, or she knew a great deal and was 
on her guard against betraying herself. Under these 
circumstances, Miss Weldon decided to bring forward 
her big guns and batter down the wall of her hostess’s 
reticence by sheer force. “I am sorry that I did not 
ask Mr. Merker to help me when I saw him yester- 
day,” she said, musingly, and as if to herself, although 
she glanced swiftly at her companion while she spoke. 

Donna Christina was arrayed in a gorgeous Japa- 
nese kimono of all colours, embroidered with sprawling 
dragons and flying cranes and fluttering butterflies. 
When Alison finished she rose suddenly, spreading her 
arms, and for the moment looked like a splendid bird 
of paradise about to take flight. At the same moment 
her olive complexion faded to a dull white, whereby 
her dark eyes became markedly black and large and 
staring. Only her lips retained their vermilion hue, 
which assured Alison that the lady painted, as she 
had for a long time suspected. ‘What is it you say?” 
asked Donna Christina, in a hoarse voice. “You have 
seen Paul?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Alison, rejoiced to see this emo- 
tion. “He came down to Brighton yesterday espe- 
cially to see me. And why not; even though he is 
engaged to you. At Bun House he came and went 
often enough.” 

“At Bun House I was there, and when he came it 
was to see me.” 
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“Perhaps he wanted a change, so paid me a visit 
in Brighton,” said Alison, rather cruelly and pressing — 
her advantage. 

The woman locked her clasped hands across her 
forehead and paced the room like a restless tigress. 
‘He said that he did not wish to see you again.” 

“The feeling is quite mutual,” responded Miss Wel- 
don, calmly. ‘I don’t like Mr. Merker, and I never 
shall like him. Why he should pester me with his 
attentions I do not understand.” 

‘“‘Attentions!”’ Donna Christina almost screamed out 
the word, and her face became so purple with rage, 
that Alison thought she would fall down in a fit. 

“Ves! He has seen me twice since the death of my 
father, and I only consented to permit the two inter- 
views, because I thought he might help me to find out 
the truth about the murder. I daresay he could help 
me—he hinted as much, but his price for such help is 
too large.” 

“Too large!” echoed Donna Christina, dropping 
into her seat and panting as if she had been running. 
“And the—the price?” 

“My hand!” 

“Your hand. Do you mean that he—that he—that 
Paul—wants you to—to——” 

“To be his wife. Exactly,” said Alison, finishing the 
sentence, as she saw how difficult it was for Donna 
Christina to get the words out. 

“It’s a lie,” shrieked the woman between her 
clenched teeth, and evidently fighting hard to keep 
her temper in check. “And you dare to come here 
to tell me this lie.” 

“There is no question of daring,” retorted Miss 
Weldon, coolly. “I think and say and do exactly as I 
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consider best. I came to tell you this, as I regard 
Mr. Merker’s proposal as an insult, I am engaged to 
marry Mr. Carver if 

“And Paul is engaged to marry me,” burst out the 
other. 

“Pardon me, but are you quite sure?” 

“Sure! Sure! Sure! Of course I am sure. How 
dare you hint that I am not sure. We have been 
engaged for years.” 

“Mr. Merker declared that there was no engage- 
ment, and never would be.” 

“Oh, the liar: the liar: the liar! Oh!” Donna Chris- 
tina, in her excitement, burst into her native language. 
“Los enemigos declarados son menos peligrosos que 
los falso amigos.” 

“I don’t know what you are talking about,” said 
Alison, rising, for the interview was becoming pain- 
ful. “But it is true what I say.” 

The other woman rushed forward and laid her 
hands on the girl’s shoulders with such a grip that 
Alison winced. “Swear to me that it is true.” 

“I swear it! And I want you to tell Mr. Merker 
to keep away from me in the future. I do not love 
him although he loves me.” 

“He does not love you: he dare not love you!” raged 
Donna Christina, fiercely. 

“Well, he told me that he intended to marry me 
by fair means or foul.” 

“Me parece que el viento que corre es algo fres- 
quito,”’ said Donna Christina, derisively. 

“What does that mean?” 

“Tt seems to me that the wind which blows is a little 
fresh,” translated the other. “That is, I do not believe 
what you say.” 
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“Well, I don’t mind.” Alison walked towards the 
door. “After all, it is nothing to me whether you be- 
lieve or not. But if Mr. Merker troubles me any more 
I shall tell Mr. Carver, and then there will be trouble.” 

“Tf I can prove the truth of what you have told me, 
Senora,”’ said Donna Christina, pushing back her dis- 
ordered hair, ‘there will be no need for the soldier 
senor to make trouble. I can do that.” 

“In what way?” 

“No matter. I know what I know. Oh!” she shook 
her clenched hands above her head. “Is he mad to 
tempt me to destroy him?” 

“Destroy him,” cried Alison, turning at the door. 
“Then he Aas something to do with my father’s 
death.” 

“T did not say that and I do not say that,” said the 
Spanish lady, quickly. “The time is not yet that I 
should say anything. I must see Paul: I must ques- 
tion Paul, and if he cannot satisfy me——” 

“He can only satisfy you by marrying you at once,” 
advised Alison, who thought in this way both to rid 
herself of Merker’s attentions and bring matters to a 
crisis. 

“Yes! Yes! Yes! You are right. Gracias por el 
favor de Vm!” Donna Christina’s face lighted up 
with joy. “I shall ask him to marry me at once. If 
he refuses, then I shall know what to say and do. Ah, 
I know his secrets: I know who he is and what he is.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“You shall understand nothing if he is true: you 
shall understand all if he is false. Wait, only wait!” 

“But if Mr. Merker tried to force me by foul means 
as he hinted 4 

“He will not force you to marry him at all: he will 
never see you again. I am not angry with you, Senora, 
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as I am aware that you love Senor Carver and care 
not for Paul. Be happy: he will not dare to risk my 
speaking.” 

“You talk as though you knew he had something 
to do with the death of my father,” said Alison, reso- 
lutely, “and what that something is I mean to know.” 

Donna Christina drew back her lips until she showed 
her white teeth in a vicious snarl. “You shall know 
nothing. I believe that you have come to set a trap 
for me: but I am not so weak as to walk into your 
trap. No, indeed.” 

“Very good,” said Alison coolly. “I shall now write 
to Mr. Merker and ask him to see me again.” 

“You would not dare.” And Donna Christina made 
a bound to the door like that of an enraged pantheress. 

“Why not? All is fair in love and war.” 

“You do not love Paul.” 

“No. But I love my father and my father’s memory, 
so if I can get at the truth by pretending to marry 
Mr. Merker, why ii 

“Tf you dare to think of marrying him,” shrieked 
the infuriated woman, “I shall have him hanged. No, 
I do not say that he murdered your father. But he 
has committed other crimes. Ah, I did not live in 
Nigeria without keeping my eyes open. Paul dare not 
defy me: he dare not: he dare not. Go in peace, you 
little girl. Muy buenos dias de Dios a Vm. I will 
act now.” 

“What will you do?” 

“T will act now,” repeated Donna Christina, with a 
strange smile. “A Dios, Senora! There is no more to 
be said. Wait.” 

“Very well, Donna Christina, I shall wait.” And 
Alison departed, considerably puzzled by the woman’s 
hints. 


CHAPTER XIV 
STARTLING NEWS 


ALISON was so perplexed by the conversation of 
Donna Christina that she felt it would be impossible 
to return to Brighton, unless she reported the same 


to Carver. Therefore she did not go back by the five | 


o’clock train as she had intended, but sent a wire to 
Miss Yardley saying she was delayed, and then 
went on to Duke Street. The butler told her that Mr. 
Carver was still absent, so Alison asked permission to 
remain in his sitting-room until she could see him. 
There was no difficulty about this, and the man’s wife 
made her a cup of tea, which was very acceptable 
after the fatigue of the day. And as Jim was luxurious 
to the extent of having particularly comfortable chairs, 
Alison made herself at home. To pass the time she 
glanced through various newspapers and magazines 
which had accumulated on a side-table, and on the 
whole managed to keep ennui at a distance. 


It was close upon seven o’clock when Carver ap- 


peared, and he was in the company of Fodio. The 


butler told them both that a lady was waiting, but it 


never occurred to Jim that the visitor in question was 
Alison. In a vague way he fancied that Donna Chris- 
tina for her own ends had come to Duke Street, and 
was greatly astonished when he entered with Fodio 
at his heels. 

“My dear girl. Have you been waiting long?” 


“For over two hours,” said Alison, rising to greet 


him, which she did in a formal manner owing to the 


presence of the young negro. ‘As Mahomet would 
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not come to the mountain, the mountain comes to 
Mahomet,” she laughed, and turned to Fodio. “How 
are you after your late experience? My congratula- 
tions on your escape from Mr. Merker’s trap.” 

“Thank you, Miss Weldon,” said Fodio, looking at 
her keenly. “Then you really think that Merker did 
lay a trap?” 

“I really do. And so will you and Mr. Carver when 
I tell you what I have learned both yesterday and to- 
day. My knowledge is not very clear, perhaps, but 
Straws show which way the wind blows.” 

“I wish it would blow strongly enough to waft 
Merker to Nigeria,” said Jim, gloomily. 

“But not strongly enough to waft him into the 
Commissionership,” said the girl, quickly. “You don’t 
mean that?” 

“No, I don’t. Nor do I think that there is the least 
chance of his getting the post.” 

“He seemed to be very certain of it yesterday.” 

“How do you know, Miss Weldon?” asked F odio, 
abruptly. 

“He came down to see me about mid-day.” 

“Oh!” Jim started up from the chair into which 
he had flung himself. “So that is why he wasn’t in 
the court yesterday. Why did he call, Alison, and 
what did he say?” 

“One thing at a time, Jim. First tell me why you 
did not come down yesterday, as your first telegram 
led aunty and me to understand.” 

“Carver stopped on my account, Miss Weldon. 
After I was discharged as being innocent, a Govern- 
ment official to whom I did a good turn in Nigeria 
asked me to come to the Colonial Office to have a talk, 
and Carver came with me.” 
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Jim nodded to endorse this statement. “And to-day 
we saw a very high official indeed,” he went on to say. 
“Fodio was put through his facing, and asked to de- 
scribe his exact position in the Orach country, which 
marches with that called Akpam. And I am proud — 
of you, Fodio,” said Carver, enthusiastically turning 
to the negro. “You came out of that very stiff exami- 
nation magnificently. I am quite sure that the official 
who interviewed you is quite certain that you are the 
very man to deal with the tribes and suppress Ibeno.” 

Alison clapped her hands with delight. “Splendid,” 
she cried, “but what will Mr. Merker say? He knows 
nothing of this.” 

“Well, of course, Miss Weldon, he has a strong party 
in his favour since he is a white man, and both strong 
and clever. But now that it is proved that I was 
arrested wrongfully, the mission societies are all on my 
side, as they are sorry they doubted me.” 

“Lady Warby, who is Mr. Merker’s aunt, is against 
you,” observed the girl. “And she is influential in 
religious circles.” 

“Undoubtedly she is, as your late father told me,” 
said the negro, readily. “I do not undervalue Mr. 
Merker as a rival, but if it comes to a point of open 
war between us, I got enough information from that 
French missionary I saw at Bordeaux to make things 
unpleasant for him.” 

“Was that why my father sent you over?” asked 
Alison, starting. 

“It was, Miss Weldon. At a mission meeting in 
London your father met an official lately returned from 
Nigeria, who had been in the Interior. He told him 
of Mr. Merker’s drastic dealings with the natives, and 
how he was both dreaded and hated. The French 
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missionary was instanced as a man who had interfered 
to save several natives from Mr. Merker’s brutalities, 
so in the interview on the night he was murdered, your 
father asked me to go to Paris the next morning and 
see this man. As I told you, I did go, and had to 
travel on to Bordeaux to find him. But when I did, 
I got a statement signed by the missionary which 
places Mr. Merker in a very bad light.” 

“In fact, he is a rotter, as I always said he was, 
Alison,” broke in Jim, in a very decided tone. “He shot 
natives and thrashed several to death, besides setting 
some villages on fire. He ought to have taken service in 
the Congo, as he is exactly the kind of beast who would 
work hand in glove with the Red Rubber gang.” 

“Did you show this statement to the official at the 
Colonial Office?” asked the girl, excitedly. 

“Yes,” said Fodio, in his deep, rich voice, and very 
quietly. “He was astonished when he read it and 
doubted its truth.” 

“You see, Alison, Merker looks such a quiet, dandi- 
fied chap with his drawl and his eye-glass, that it is 
difficult to believe he is such a brute. But this French 
missionary says that he is quite willing to come over 
and confront him. He saw Merker playing the tyrant. 
Our dear friend can’t get past the testimony of an 
eye-witness.” 

“And we don’t know all yet,” said Fodio, reflec- 
tively. “When I saw your father on that fatal night, 
Miss Weldon, he hinted very strongly that by examin- 
ing Ng’wam he had learned something which would 
not only prevent Mr. Merker from obtaining a post 
under the Nigerian Government, but which would 
place him in danger of arrest and heavy punishment.” 

“What has Mr. Merker done?” 
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“Your father did not say, and would not say, until 


he was more certain of what he knew. But he evi- 


dently was in possession of facts which would com- 
pletely ruin the man. And for that reason,” added 
Fodio, slowly, “I am of opinion that Mr. Merker 
either killed your father himself, or got Ng’ wa to 
do so. Carver there does not share my views.’ 

“Because I don’t see how Merker could have got 
into the bedroom,” said Jim, frankly, “especially as 
the door was locked.” 

“T don’t know how he managed,” said Fodio, dog- 
gedly, “but he certainly either directly or indirectly 
rid himself of the one man who could ruin him. And 
the fact that he knew I was in the house on that very 
night points to the fact that he laid a trap, as Miss 
Weldon says.” 

“Why do you say it, Alison?” 

The girl glanced at the watch on her wrist. “I 
shall not have much time to explain, as I wish to catch 
the half-past eight train from Victoria.” 

“Tt’s only half-past seven now,” said Carver, hastily. — 
“Tf you leave here at eight in a taxi it will get you there 
in plenty of time for the train. I shall go with you, 
dear. Meantime, use the half hour to explain your- 
self. Why did you come up?” 

“Because I was so anxious to know what was taking 
place,” said Alison, candidly. ‘Your telegram was 
so mysterious that I thought some fresh trouble had 
arisen.” 

“No,” said Fodio, heavily, ‘Carver only stayed with 


me to see these officials and help me. I shall not easily a 


forget what you have done for me, Carver.” 


“Oh, bosh,” said Jim, colouring. “I had a debt to 


pay, and I have done my best to pay it. I’d have died — 
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a mighty unpleasant death unless you had saved me 
from that lion, Fodio. But go on, Alison, what about 
this trap?” 

“Well, while waiting here I have been thinking over 
things,” said the girl after a pause and looking very 
serious. “And I have, I think, solved the problem of 
the locked door and the rope from the balcony. You 
know, Jim, that from the evidence of Mrs. Bottort we 
can be certain she did not put the latch-key lock into 
order until some time after ten o’clock. Now Mr. 
Merker, knowing that Fodio was with my father, 
could easily have watched for his coming out. Then 
it probably struck him that if he could murder my 
poor father, Fodio would be accused.” 

“Yes! Yes!” said the negro, eagerly, and grunted 
approval. 

“Mr. Merker, therefore, returned to the house and 
entered, since the latch-key lock was not yet in work- 
ing order. If you remember, Mrs. Bottort, after she 
had seen Mrs. Cronshaw and my father, heard the 
sound of footsteps on the floor above the drawing- 
room. I believe that was Mr. Merker hiding. It was 
then that she put the latch-key lock right and went 
down again to the kitchen. When all was quiet I 
believe that Mr. Merker entered the bedroom.” 

“Through the locked door,” interpolated Jim, scep- 
tically. 

“We don’t know that it was locked then,” said Ali- 
son quickly, “for Mrs. Bottort did not try to open it. 
She merely spoke through the door to my father. 
Besides, my father was erratic about locking his door: 
sometimes he did and sometimes he didn’t, as I often 
found when I came in late and went to kiss him good- 
night. I do not believe the door was locked, Jim, and 
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it is certain that Mr. Merker entered in that way. | 


My father had fallen asleep, or was dozing. Perhaps 
the noise of Mr. Merker locking the door awoke him, 
or it may be that Mr. Merker was searching the table 
for the fetish, When my father woke Mr. Merker 
must have snatched the axe from the trophy of arms 
over the table and struck him. Perhaps he only in- 
tended to stun my father, but evidently in his terror 
at being discovered, he struck harder than he thought. 
When he found what he had done, he feared lest Mrs. 
Bottort should see him if he came downstairs. He 
therefore got the fetish by searching until he found it 
in the dressing-table drawer, and then used the rope, 
kept in case of fire, to swing down to the street below. 
Thus the rope was left dangling: the bedroom door 
was locked, and the trap was laid so that Fodio, who 
had last seen my father alive, might be accused. I 
know this is all theory, Jim,” ended Alison, positively, 
“but I really believe that in the way I describe the 
crime was committed.” 

This time it was Fodio who clapped his hands. “I 
believe that you have solved the whole mystery, Miss 
Weldon. What do you say, Carver?” 

“It is a very feasible theory at all events,” replied 
Jim, doubtfully, “but it will not be easy to nail Merker 
in that way. Of course, Donna Christina was asleep 
under the influence of the ig 

“Was she asleep?” broke in Alison, shaking her 
head. “I am not so sure of that, Jim. To-day she 
hinted that she could ruin Mr. Merker, although she 
denied that he had committed the crime. She might 
have been sufficiently awake to have seen him, as if 
he ran up the stairs—which I believe he really did, for 
remember the sound of the feet heard by Mrs. Bottort 
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was on the floor above the drawing-room—he might 
have looked in to see Donna Christina and plot with 
her. I should not be surprised to hear that she had 
seen him, Jim. Her hints to-day” 

“Why did you see her to-day?” asked Jim, abruptly. 
“Did you come up for the purpose of seeing her?” 

“No. I just came to see you and Fodio, and hear 
what prevented you coming to Brighton. But as I 
was in town and had plenty of time, I thought I would 
call and see Donna Christina, in order to tell her what 
Mr. Merker had said.” 

“Oh, yes,” Jim began to frown, “I remember you 
said that Merker had called to see you at Brighton. 
Like his confounded cheek. What did he want?” 

“To marry me!” 

“Alison.” Carver jumped up with a face like a 
storm cloud. 

“It is true,” she insisted. “He asked me to be his 
wife, and when I declined, saying that I was engaged 
to you, he declared that he would get me by fair means 
or foul.” 

“Dash him,” shouted the young man, only he used 
a stronger word. “I'll bring the beast to book for 
this: I'll wring his neck: I’ll thrash him within an 
inch of his worthless life. I'll re 

Fodio rose slowly, and laid a heavy hand on his 
white friend’s arm. “Calm yourself, Carver. Mr. 
Merker’s punishment will come, and will be none the 
less light for being delayed. I recognise at once his 
brutal manner of getting his own way and throwing 
aside all decency and honour to get it.” 

“He is a brute,” said Alison, emphatically, “and 
dangerous. However, now that I have told you, Jim, 
I don’t fear anything.” 
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In spite of Fodio’s presence, the young soldier strode 
across the room, and catching Alison up from the 
chair, kissed her ardently. “If that beast dares to 
hurt a hair of your head, darling,” he muttered, husk- 
ily. “I shall kill him as I would a snake. And he’s a 
jolly sight worse than any serpent that ever wriggled, 
the poisonous swine!” And Jim became incoherent in 
his anger. 

“Be calm,” advised Fodio, once more. “Mr. Mer- 
ker’s punishment will come, and not in a civilised form 
either. I should not like to die the death he will 
die.”’ 

“Fodio,” said Carver, sternly, and replacing Alison 
in her chair, “remember you are now a civilised man.” 

“Oh, my friend, I do not for one moment say that I 
shall kill Mr. Merker. But Ng’wam has to be reck- 
oned with.” 

“Ne’wam,” echoed Alison, astonished, “why, he has 
gone back to Mr. Merker’s service and evidently his 
coming to Bun House was a trick to steal the fetish. 
I don’t believe the story he told about Mr. Merker 
beating him. And Mr. Merker himself said it was 
a negro with a hippopotamus hide whip who marked 
his back so dreadfully.” 

“T saw Ng’wam and I questioned Ng’wam,” said 
Fodio, slowly, “‘both in the presence of Mr. Weldon 
and out of it. Mr. Merker did inflict the wounds on 
his back, and Ng’wam hated him for it. He returned 
to Mr. Merker for his own reasons, and I believe those 
are connected with his desire to kill Mr. Merker.” 

“Why don’t you find Ng’wam and get the truth out 
of him?” asked Jim, sharply. 

“Tt is not easy to do so. He has vanished from the 
house Mr. Merker occupies in London, and where he 
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has gone I do not know. Before I saw you this morn- 
ing, Carver, I tried to find Ng’wam, as he knows the 
serious crime which Mr. Weldon hinted that Merker 
had committed. But believe me that Ng’wam is biding 
his time and will strike Mr. Merker when he leasts 
expects.” 

“I hope I'll be in at the death,” said Carver, sav- 
agely, for he could not get over the daring of the 
explorer in proposing to Alison. “Did you go to see 
Donna Christina about his insolence?” 

“Yes,” said the girl, “I did, as I thought that Donna 
Christina knew something about the crime and Mr. 
Merker’s connection with it. I think so the more seri- 
ously now that I have seen her.”’ 

“What did she say?” 

“Nothing much to the purpose, and nothing very 
clear. But she hinted a great deal. I am certain she 
knows all about Mr. Merker’s very shady past, as she 
confessed that she was in Nigeria with him.” 

“Ha! And she said that she was not. The woman’s 
a liar. You can’t believe a word that comes out of 
her mouth.” 

“Oh, I think so,” said Alison, dryly, “now that her 
jealousy has been aroused by Mr. Merker’s proposal 
tome. You ought to have some idea, Jim, of what a 
woman scorned will do.” 

“My dear, as I am engaged to the very sweetest 
woman in the whole world, how can I have any idea? 
I think women are all angels.” 

“And yet you always doubted Donna Christina.” 

“She’s a black angel. Yes, indeed, I always warned 
you, Alison, that she and that confounded Merker 
were plotting against your father. It seems that I am 
right. But what does Donna Christina intend to do?” 
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“To see Mr. Merker and tax him with his behaviour. 
She cannot bring herself to believe that what I said 


is true.” 
“Fe will deny the proposal to you, Miss Weldon,” 


said Fodio, darkly. 

“J daresay. However, he will have to deny it very 
forcibly to convince Donna Christina, who has a really 
dreadful temper. However, Jim, if Mr. Merker does 
take any steps against my safety, go at once to 
Donna 

“Take steps against you,” interrupted Jim, furi- 
ously. “I should jolly well like to see him do it. You 
forget that this is a civilised country.” 

“T don’t forget that Mr. Merker is a very unscrupu- 
lous man,” retorted Alison, buttoning her cloak and 
drawing on her gloves. “Come, Jim, time’s up. Take 
me to Victoria Station, as there is not a minute to lose 
if I wish to catch the eight-thirty train.” 

“T am coming, dear. Fodio, will you wait for me 
here or go to your own rooms?” 

The negro pondered for a few moments. “I think 
it will be just as well for me to go to my own lodg- 
ings,” he said, after a pause. “I have several people 
out hunting for Ng’wam, and I wish to learn if he has 
been discovered. Believe me, the whole secret of the 
business rests with that creature.”’ 

“And with Donna Christina,” said Alison, positively. 
“Well, good-bye, Fodio, you cannot tell how glad I 
am to hear that you are free and that you have—as 
they say—left the court without a stain on your char- 
acter.” 

Fodio bent over her gloved hand and touched it with 
his lips. “That an English lady should speak to me, 
who am, a black man, in so kindly a way repays all,” 
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he said, reverently, “and rest assured, Miss Weldon, 
that if that very daring man ever does try to work 
mischief, he will have me to reckon with.” 

“Poor Mr. Merker,” said Alison, with a smothered 
laugh, for now she had told her story she felt much 
better. “He has Donna Christina, Ng’wam, and now 
you, all against him.” 

“You can add my name to the list,” said Jim, as he 
led her downstairs to the waiting taxi-cab, already 
summoned by the butler. “Come what may, I intend 
to thrash Merker until his own mother won’t know 
him!” and with this savage sentiment he drove off to 
Victoria Station with the girl, while Fodio returned to 
his own lodgings. 

For the next two days little progress was made to- 
wards implicating the explorer in the crime. He must 
have given some plausible explanation to Donna Chris- 
tina, for she gave no sign: while Ng’wam could not be 
discovered anywhere. Fodio was employing two or 
three clever detectives, and as the dwarf was conspicu- 
ous by his odd Jooks, these at the outset believed they 
would have no difficulty in finding him. But he had 
vanished from amongst the natives who were under 
Merker’s care, and none of these knew where the 
little man had gone to. As a bubble on the water, 
Ng’wam had vanished, and Fodio began to wonder if 
Merker, doubtful of the dwarf’s honesty of purpose, 
had killed him. 

Meanwhile the Umbidi chief provided London with 
a tremendous sensation, for everywhere appeared 
placards on the hoarding with a representation of “It” 
in blue colours on bright yellow ground. Beneath 
were a few lines offering the enormous reward of ten 
thousand pounds if the sacred object was returned to 
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Othman Fodio, at a clearly printed address. It was 
in vain that both Carver and several missionaries, 
together with one or two Colonial Office people, pro- 
tested against such a huge sum of money being offered. 
Fodio had the money, as his tribe was possessed of 
much treasure. And he was so anxious to obtain the 
luck of his people again that he did not hesitate to 
squander the wealth in this lavish way. Naturally 
the placards were the talk of the town, and hundreds 
of people set out to search for “It.” A fortune such 
as this was could not be gained every day, so the 
whole of the population went fairly mad in their en- 
deavours to earn the reward. Some people said Fodio 
was crazy: others that he was an impostor: and many 
declared that the Colonial Office should stop a silly 
black man from acting in so foolish a manner. But 
no one could interfere, as Fodio was quite capable of 
managing his own affairs. 

“The very magnitude of the reward will frighten 
Mr. Merker,” said Fodio to Jim, “as he knows that an 
army of people will try to earn it. If he committed 
the crime he will have the stone, so he will be hard 
put to it to escape from the thousands of eyes that are 
spying here, there and everywhere for ‘It.’ ” 

“Well, Fodio, there is method in your madness, I 
don’t doubt. Still, ten thousand pounds is a frightful 
price to pay for that stone.” 

“Not at all. It means good luck to my people, and 
success in my administration, Carver. With that stone 
in my possession I can sway the whole of the tribes, 
more or less, in Northern and Southern Nigeria.” 

Jim said no more, and of course since the discovery 
of “It” meant the hanging of Mr. Weldon’s assassin, 
he did not object to the costly means employed by 
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the young chief. Meantime, he went once to Brighton 
to describe the acquittal of Fodio to Alison and her 
aunt, after which he came back to London to attend 
to the negro’s business and to keep a watch on Paul 
Merker. And there was no doubt but what Fodio 
now stood a better chance than Merker of getting the 
ruling post he so greatly desired. At the same time, 
and in spite of the evidence of the French missionary 
place before the Colonial Office authority, Merker still 
maintained his place in the application for the Com- 
missionership. How the matter would end Jim was 
unable to tell, and as his leave was running out he 
was anxious that Fodio’s business should be settled to 
the discomfiture of Merker, before he returned to 
Nigeria with Alison as his wife. But the gods took 
their own time in dealing with these matters. 

Then came a bolt from the blue. Six days after that 
memorable conversation in the Duke Street rooms, and 
while London was still seething with the sensation of 
the colossal reward offered for the recovery of the 
fetish, Carver received a distracted wire from Miss 
Yardley, which stunned him with its evil news. 

“Alison has disappeared,” ran the telegram. “Come 
down at once!” 

Fodio happened to be present when Jim received 
this, and was amazed by the whiteness of his friend’s 
face. “Read,” said Carver, hoarsely. 

The negro did so, then looked up with a savage look 
in his usually sad eyes—a look which boded ill for the 
person he mentioned. ‘This is Mr. Merker’s work,” 
said Fodio, “and now: ” he held out his hand, 
which Jim shook violently. 

“T’ll kill the beast for this,” said Jim, calmly, and 
meant what he said. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE SEARCH 


NEEDLEss to say, Carver lost no time in obeying 
the summons of Miss Yardley, and, as the telegram 
had been sent in the morning, he had nearly the whole 
day to look into the matter. Fodio wished to accom- 
pany him, so that he might stand by Jim as Jim had 
stood by him, but the young man refused the offer. 
He had other and more important work for the negro 
to do. 

“Tt will be better for you to call at Pike’s Hotel and 
see Donna Christina, while I am looking into matters 
at Brighton,” explained Carver, who had been rapidly 
thinking out the situation. “Remember what Miss 
Weldon said about that woman’s jealousy. Now that 
Merker has committed himself in this way, she will 
do her best to punish him.” 

“But we are not yet certain that Mr. Merker. 

“You said yourself just now that the disappearance 
of Miss Weldon was Merker’s work,” interrupted Jim, 
impatiently. ‘And of course it is. There is no other 
reason why she should vanish in this sudden way. 
Merker threatened to make her his wife by fair means 
or foul, and failing to get his own way, has carried 
her off.” 

“I daresay you are right, Carver. But I wonder 
how he managed? It is not easy to carry off a clever 
young lady like Miss Weldon.” 

“Oh, Merker inveigled her into some sort of trap. 


I’m off now to learn details and then can act. Mean- 
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while, see Donna Christina and explain her friend’s 
treachery. She is sure to go crazy with jealous rage, 
and then our hands will be strengthened against the 
blackguard, Understand!” 

Fodio did understand, and faithfully promised to act 
under Carver’s orders without delay, as every moment 
was precious. Then the young man went off to Brigh- 
ton, and while in the train strove to be patient under 
this new calamity. 

No wonder he had mistrusted Merker when he had 
first appeared at Bun House, for since then things had 
gone awry in every way. First, the murder of the 
father: now the abduction of the daughter. The whole 
situation was perplexing and unusual in a civilised 
community, and Carver could only comfort himself 
with the reflection that Alison was a singularly brave 
and clear-headed girl. Though she was in the power 
of this unscrupulous scoundrel, either on land or sea, 
Jim felt confident that she would be able to hold her 
own until rescued. And wherever Merker had taken 
her; wherever he had hidden her, in the long run she 
could be discovered and her abductor would be pun- 
ished. The explorer, for once, had gone too far, and 
by his last act had placed himself within the power of 
the law. And certainly it was obvious that his chance 
of gaining the coveted post under the Nigerian Govy- 
ernment was gone for ever. 

Miss Yardley received Carver with less than her 
usual serenity, although she bravely asserted that in 
some peculiar way the disappearance of Alison was a 
blessing in disguise. Jim did not agree with this 
philosophic view, and shook the old maid’s composure 
by explaining his belief that the girl was in the power 
of Merker, of whose character and doings he gave a 
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vivid sketch. All the same Miss Yardley persisted 
in her optimism, and did so in such a plausible way 
that she infected the downcast young man with her 
hopes for the best. The explanation of Alison’s dis- 
appearance was as follows: 

“Last night at nearly eight o’clock,” said Miss Yard- 
ley, “the dear girl received a telegram from you say- 
ing PP 

“T never sent any telegram,” interposed Carver 
rapidly, and frowning. “Have you the one Alison re- 
ceived?” 

“No. She took it with her to the railway station.” 

“To the railway station. Why did she go there?” 

“To meet you. The telegram, which she showed to 
me, said that you would arrive by the nine o’clock train 
and wished her to meet you in the first-class waiting- 
room, as you had something important to say to her. 
Alison left here from a quarter to half-past eight o’clock 
last night, and that is the last I have heard of her.” 

“Time has been lost,’ fumed Carver, anxiously. 
“Why did you not wire me last night?” 

“Because I expected her back every moment. I 
fancied that you must have had much to say to her, 
and did not trouble. When I began to grow anxious 
it was too late to telegraph to you, but I did so the 
first thing this morning.” 

“Did you make inquiries at the railway station?” 

“No. I thought it was best for you to do that,” 
said Miss Yardley, nervously. ‘Believe me, I acted 
for the best.” 

“T am quite sure you did: all the same I wish you 
had made inquiries. However, I shall go at once to 
the station. In such a public place Merker could 
hardly have kidnapped Alison by force, and she cer- 
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tainly would not have gone with him on her own ac- 
cord.” 

“Perhaps Mr. Merker has nothing to do with the 
matter.” 

“I am very positive that he has,” said Jim, grimly. 
“Keep up your spirits, Miss Yardley. I shall soon 
bring back Alison.” 

“Oh, I am perfectly quiet,” responded the old lady, 
calling all her resolution to her aid, “everything works 
for good, and doubtless Alison has to discharge some 
debt of the past . 

But Jim did not wait for further explanations of 
Miss Yardley’s theosophic views, but hastily took his 
leave and went straight to the railway station to make 
inquiries. For some time he could learn nothing, al- 
though he asked the station master, the booking clerks, 
the porters both outside and in, and even questioned 
the drivers of motor cabs and horse vehicles. From 
none could he learn anything. It was a barmaid in 
the refreshment room who gave him a clue, as she 
remembered a light-haired, clean-shaven man with an 
eye-glass coming in to get a glass of brandy for his 
wife, who had been taken ill in a first-class waiting- 
room. This explanation led to the discovery of a 
porter, who remembered the same gentleman coming 
out of the waiting-room to explain that his wife had 
fainted, and asking him to help her to a waiting motor. 
The lady, said the porter, was young and pretty with 
red hair. He was unable to see the colour of her eyes, . 
as these were closed. The porter helped the gentleman 
to carry his wife to the motor-car and then—having 
been well paid—returned to the waiting-room to take 
back the empty glass which had been left on the table. 
The motor-car was a private one, the porter thought, 
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and it was driven by a smart chauffeur. He had not 
noticed the number. Finally, Carver came across a 
cabman, who had remarked the fainting lady and the 
agitated gentleman, who seemed much concerned. The 
motor had driven down the street into the town, but 
there it had been lost sight of. 

These explanations were all that could be obtained, 
and armed with this knowledge Jim went to make in- 
quiries from the police as to whether anyone had seen 
the motor-car in question. It was not quite easy to 
conjecture what had happened, and Jim could only 
surmise that while Alison was waiting for him in the 
room, Merker must have entered, and in some way 
have managed to render her insensible. If this had 
been done, of course the rest of the business would 
be easy to manage, seeing that Merker had called the 
insensible girl his wife. None of those who had no- 
ticed the episode at the station seemed to think that 
anything unusual had happened so Carver did not en- 
lighten them. Also, after reflection, he refrained from 
questioning the police. In the first place, it would be 
impossible to trace the car, which was like dozens of 
others; and in the second, it was just as well to let 
Merker think that the authorities were not taking up 
the matter. Then, he would be lulled into a state of 
false security, and would grow careless which would 
render the chances of his being traced much easier. 
So Jim went to Miss Yardley and related the ingenious 
way in which Merker had kidnapped the girl, and then 
prepared to return to London to see Fodio. 

“Are you sure the gentleman was Mr. Merker?” 
asked Miss Yardley, anxiously. 

“Quite sure. The clean-shaven face, the light hair, 
and the eye-glass all describe Merker exactly. He is 
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not so clever as I thought him, as it would have been 
safer for him to have adopted some disguise. How- 
ever, he is such a daring rascal that perhaps he did 
not think it would be necessary to change his face or 
dress. What puzzles me,” ended Jim, when taking 
leave of the old maid, “is how he managed to drug 
Alison. The mere sight of him entering the waiting- 
room would send her out of it.” 

Of course neither Miss Yardley nor anyone else 
could answer this question, so Jim went back to the 
station and having wired to Fodio, took the first train 
back to London. It was late in the afternoon when he 
arrived at his lodgings, and there he found waiting 
for him, not only the negro, but also Donna Christina 
seething with rage. Fodio had evidently lost no time 
in enlisting the services of the Spanish lady, and these 
were given only too gladly, since she was prepared to 
hang and quarter Merker for his treachery. Donna 
Christina was a perfect example of a woman scorned, 
as her passionate love for the explorer had changed 
into an equally passionate hatred. 

“Oh the villain: the beast: the brute: the crawling 
snake: the subtle liar!” cried Donna Christina, pacing 
Carver’s small sitting-room in her unrestrained fury. 
“He swore to me that what the Senora said was false. 
He had not proposed: he had no idea of proposing: 
he did not love her: he never would love her. And all 
the time: all the time”—Donna Christina clutched her 
throat with a scream of passionate rage—“he was 
cheating me: breaking my heart: treating me like a 
piece of mud he could tread under foot. But I shall 
be revenged. I shall be revenged. Imprisonment, no! 
Disgrace, no! Both are too weak. He shall hang.” 
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“Hang!” echoed Carver, sharply, “do you mean to 
say that Merker murdere " 

“T mean to say nothing as yet,” interrupted the 
woman, checking herself, and striving to govern her 
temper. ‘When face to face with that villain I may 
say much. He has lied to me: he has betrayed me: 
he shall suffer. I thought he was a clever man, but 
I never believed him to be a wise one. Yet even a fool 
would not have risked offending me.” 

“Look here, Senora Pinzon,” said Jim, resolutely, 
“you evidently know the absolute truth about this 
murder, and Merker has everything to do with it. 
I believed myself that he returned to Bun House 
after Fodio left Mr. Weldon, and entered the bedroom 
to steal the fetish. Mr. Weldon woke while he was 
searching and thus met with his death. Afterwards, 
so as to hide his track, Merker locked the bedroom 
door and escaped by the window down tke rope. Is 
not that the case?” 

“How should I know?” muttered Donna Christina, 
sullenly. “I was under the influence of the sleeping 
draught.” 

“Vet perhaps not sufficiently so but what you might 
have seen Merker when he looked into your room.” 


“Looked into my room,’’ screamed the woman, furi- 


ously. “He would not dare to do that. If he did, I 
know nothing about it. Mrs. Cronshaw saw that I 
was sound asleep before she went away. She gave me 
the sleeping mixture herself, Senor Carver. Ask her 
if you doubt me.” 

“IT do not doubt you,” retorted Jim, tartly, “only 
you blow hot and cold. One moment you storm against 
Merker, the next you defend him.” 

“I don’t defend him.” 
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“Pardon me, madam, but I think you do,” said 
Fodio, who had been listening with great attention. 
“This man has treated you with contempt af 

Donna Christina screamed again. “With contempt 
—me with contempt?” 

“Can you deny it when he prefers another woman 
to you?” Fodio, having seen that her vanity was up 
in arms, continued to press his point. “He thinks that 
Miss Weldon is more beautiful than you: more clever: 
more———” 

“Oh!” The woman dropped into a chair and beat 
her knees with her clenched fists. She could scarcely 
speak for rage, and reverted spasmodically to her 
native tongue, as she always did when in a temper. 
“Las corteses palabras valen mucho y cuestan poco, 
Senor. You insult me!” 

“I tell you the truth!” replied the negro, stolidly. 
“If he does not think as I say, why should he carry 
off Miss Weldon? Doubtless he will marry her.” 

“Never! Never! Never! There is much to say 
before he dare do that. I am to be his wife. I, who 
speak to you.” 

“What?” Jim raised his eyebrows in polite sur- 
prise. “When he has treated you in so base a way?” 

“I scorn him.” Donna Christina started to her 
feet, looking the picture of unrestrained animal fury. 
“My love for him has turned to hatred. As he has so 
treated me, he shall suffer. Listen, both of you. Paul 
is Ibeno.” 

Jim rose with a startled expression of surprise, but 
Fodio merely uttered a guttural murmur of satisfac- 
tion. “I thought as much,” he said, nodding toward 
Jim. “Mr. Weldon heard something at the meeting 
he attended before he died which gave him some such 
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impression. He did not know that Mr. Merker was 
Ibeno, but he thought that he was one of his lieuten- 
ants. For that reason, he sent me to France to ques- 
tion the French missionary.” 

“And did the missionary in Bordeaux say that Mer- 
ker was Ibeno?” asked Jim, who was utterly taken 
aback by this startling intelligence. 

“No. He could not be certain, although he had a 
strong idea that such was the case. But Ng’wam 
knows the absolute truth, and I believe he told it to 
Mr. Weldon, so there was every reason for Mr. Merker 
to silence him.” 

“Of course: of course,” broke in Carver, bewildered. 
“If it became known to the authorities that Merker 
is Ibeno, he would be entirely ruined.” 

“He would be hanged,” said Donna Christina, 
coolly. “Ibeno is wanted for many a murder in both 
the Akpam country and the Orach lands.” 

“But are you sure, Senora? It is reported that 
Ibeno is one of the Senoussi and was a favourite slave 
of Kontagora.”’ 

“Ah, bah! Paul set that rumour going for his own 
safety. When he went exploring he simply darkened 
his skin and changed his dress in the ruined city of 
Ozu. From that place he issued as Ibeno to plunder 
and murder. When he grew tired, or was in danger 
of his life, he became a European once more and 
returned to civilisation. No one ever suspected that 
Paul Merker was Ibeno, and for that reason he has 
not been captured. But I know.” Donna Christina 
touched her breast. “Yes, I swear to it. I was in 
Nigeria, and I learned Paul’s secret life. I loved him — 
too well to betray him, and he promised to make me 
his wife. Now, he shall suffer. What I say to you, 
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I shall say to those at your Colonial Office to-morrow.” 
“No,” interposed Fodio, sharply. “If Mr. Merker 
is driven into a corner he may murder Miss Weldon.” 

“He would not dare,” cried Jim, turning pale. 

“Oh, you don’t know the tales I have heard of 
Tbeno’s cruelty, Carver. As Mr. Merker, he is civil- 
ised, and Miss Weldon is safe with him. But once he 
knows that his secret has been discovered, he will 
dare anything. Before he can be denounced, we must 
rescue Miss Weldon.” 

“Yes! Yes! I can see that. But how?” 

“I can tell you,” said the Spanish lady, suddenly. 
“Ng’wam knows, and Ng’wam shall tell me where Paul 
is hiding with your beloved.” 

“Ng’wam,” said Fodio, looking at the speaker, “but 
he cannot be found. I have had detectives searching 
for him everywhere. I wished to find him long ago, 
so as to learn for certain if Mr. Merker is Ibeno.” 

“Ah, Mr. Weldon intimated something about 
Ng’wam’s knowledge!” 

“T am perfectly sure, Carver, that Ng’wam told Mr. 
Weldon all he knew about his master out of revenge 
for the beatings. And it is possible that Mr. Weldon 
let Mr. Merker know that he was aware of his secret.” 

“In that case,” said Carver, slowly, “it was to Mer- 
ker’s interest to silence Mr. Weldon, even by murder- 
ing him.” 

“Exactly,” replied Fodio. “I always said, and I 
say now, that Mr. Merker is the” 

“No,” interrupted Donna Christina before the negro 
could finish his sentence, “you cannot be sure of that. 
Wait!” 

“For what?” 
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“Wait until Miss Weldon is rescued. Then——” 
she hesitated. 

“Then you will explain to the police how Merker 
murdered Mr. Weldon?” 

“T shall do nothing of the sort,” said the Spanish 
lady, sharply. ‘You assume too much, Senor. I was 
asleep all the time, as I have said before, and there- 
fore know nothing for certain.” 

“But you suspec wg 

“T cannot even say that, Senor. After all, the crime 
was committed for the sake of the fetish. Find that 
and you find the criminal. So far as I am concerned 
I intend to tell the authorities that Paul is Ibeno, and 
they can do what they want. As regards the murder, 
it is none of my business.” 

Carver looked at her searchingly, by no means sure 
that she was speaking the truth. To be sure on the 
face of it, she could not possibly have known what 
had taken place on that fatal night because of her deep 
sleep. All the same, Carver could not be certain of 
her assertion. However, as the main thing was to 
find Alison and rescue her from the power of the 
villain, the young man thought it just as well not to 
question Donna Christina too closely. He at once 
abandoned his attitude of doubt, accepted what she 
said for gospel truth, and reverted to the main subject 
of conversation. “Can you find Ng’wam?” 

“Yes,” replied Donna Christina, positively, and pin- 
ning on her veil before the looking-glass over the 
mantel-piece. “He has been away for a long time 
from that house where Paul’s natives dwell. But he 
returns at times, for once or twice Paul has sent him 
with a message for me.” 

“Can you understand what Ng’wam says?” 
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“Of course. I speak several native dialects. But 
the point is this. Paul does not for one moment sus- 
pect that I know he has carried off Miss Weldon, there- 
fore if I sent to ask him a question he will send 
Ng’wam, or someone else to reply to me. I can invent 
an excuse, you see, which will compel him either to 
come himself or send a native.” 

“How can you manage that?” asked Carver 
anxiously. 

Donna Christina smoothed her jacket and laughed 
harshly. “Oh, I know much about Paul that no one 
else must know, as it would be dangerous to him. My 
message will deal with one of our many secrets con- 
nected with Ibeno and Ozu. He will have to come and 
answer my questions himself, or send a native, as I 
said. If he comes I shall find, from observation, where 
he goes when he is out of London, and so may possibly 
find where Miss Weldon is concealed.” 

“But Mr. Merker will not risk letting you know 
anything,” argued Fodio. 

Donna Christina laughed again. “You can trust a 
woman to learn what she wants to learn. I know how 
to manage Paul. If he sends Ng’wam, I can learn 
for him, and if any other native comes, I can ask 
where Ng’wam is to be found. As both Ng’wam and 
all the natives know that I am in the confidence of 
their master, there will be no difficulty in my learning 
the secret place where Miss Weldon is hidden.” 

“Unless Merker has warned the natives and Ng’wam 
especially, to say nothing.” 

“Paul—I said this before—is not aware of my 
knowledge of his misdoings, so will not think of order- 
ing the natives to keep silent. At all events, Senor, 
it is worth my while to make the attempt. In no 
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other way can Ng’wam be found, and on Ng’wam de- 
pends our success or failure.” 

“T can guess that,” said Jim, grimly, “both as re- 
gards learning where Alison is hidden and the identity 
of Merker with Ibeno.” 

“To say nothing,” ended Fodio, quickly, “of the 
knowledge Ng’wam may have of what took place in 
Bun House on the night of the crime.” 

The Spanish lady nodded and moved towards the 
door. ‘As soon as I learn anything about the matter, 
I shall let you know, Senor,” she said, nodding to 
Jim. 

“But if Merker sets your mind at rest?” 

“He cannot do that now: he has gone too far. I 
believed him before: now it is impossible. He is a 
villain and shall suffer!” 

When Donna Christina departed on her errand of 
vengeance, Carver turned to the negro. “I believe 
she will be true,” he energetically remarked. 

“Certainly. She is a woman scorned, and will not 
spare Mr. Merker.” 

“Well, if she can prove him to be Ibeno, he won’t 
get his post.” 

“More than that, he will be hanged,” concluded the 
negro, and he looked satisfied since Merker quite de- 
served such a termination to his wicked career. 

As this arrangement had been arrived at there was 
nothing to do but to wait until Donna Christina 
learned what she could. Several times Jim was sorely 
tempted to inform the police of Alison’s disappearance, 
but he did not do so, as he felt sure such a move would 
be dangerous. Merker held the girl in some hiding- 
place, where he would leave her, with the certainty 
that it could not be found. But if the police took up 
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the search, then he might move her to another place, 
or possibly out of the kingdom. It was best to play 
a waiting game; so Jim played it, although his suffer- 
ings during the next two days were painful in the 
extreme. 

Meanwhile, he reported all that had taken place to 
Miss Yardley, and managed to pacify her in a great 
measure. The old maid was supported by her theos- 
ophy and by her knowledge that Alison was a strong- 
minded girl, who could look after herself whatever 
the emergency might be. In fact Miss Yardley did 
much to console Jim, who was greatly agitated over 
the matter. She was positive that the girl would re- 
turn safely, and that her abductor would be punished; 
so Carver gradually adopted this optimistic view. All 
the same, it was hard to bear the suspense, and he was 
relieved when a letter came from Donna Christina, 
asking him to call at Pike’s Hotel. Of course the 
anxious lover went to her at once, and was rewarded 
for his haste by learning that the Spanish lady had 
obtained the necessary information. 

“T asked Paul a question connected with his mas- 
querading as Ibeno,” said Donna Christina, abruptly, 
and as soon as her visitor entered. “He sent a reply 
by Ng’wam, who had returned to Town for a few 
hours.” 

“Well p” 

“T questioned Ng’wam, who told me that he was 
stopping down in a house which his master had taken 
in the Weald of Sussex.” 

“Ah!” Jim started. “I expected Merker drove 
straight to that place from Brighton while Alison was 
insensible. Did Ng’wam say she was there?” 

“Yes. He hates Paul, as you know, and aware of 
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my love for Paul, was only too glad to make trouble. 
So it amounts to this, Mr. Carver, that I have the 
address of this particular house, and I can take you 
and Fodio to it whenever you care to come.” 

Jim jumped up with an ejaculation of relief. “Let 
us go this very day.” 

“This evening will be better,” said Donna Christina, 
quickly. “It will not do to let Paul know what we 
have discovered, lest he counter-plots us.” 

“This evening then. You and I and Fodio will go 
down to Brighton and thence to the Weald of Sussex. 
Then ” He set his mouth firmly. 

“Then,” said Donna Christina, smiling sweetly, 
“Paul shall know what it is to betray me!” 


CHAPTER XVI 
PRISON 


WHEN Alison recovered her senses, she found her- 
self in a dismal room, furnished in an old-fashioned 
manner, suggestive of romance. The dawn was now 
breaking through long, narrow windows, protected by 
iron bars of unusual strength, which hinted that she 
was in some kind of prison. The bed had four posts, 
and curtains of faded crimson rep, while the floor was 
covered with a rich Turkey carpet, mellowed by age. 
In one corner was a heavy mahogany wardrobe; a 
cheval glass, mounted on a rose-wood frame, occupied 
another; and a spindle-legged dressing-table stood in 
the space between the two barred windows. There 
were many chairs, two chests of drawers, various small 
tables, several footstools, and some cabinets of lacquer. 
In fact, the apartment, which was of no great size, was 
so crowded with furniture that it seemed scarcely pos- 
sible to move freely about. The girl found that she 
was undressed and lying in the quaint bed, under an 
eider-down quilt of many colours, and she stared at 
the strange surroundings in a puzzled manner, not 
knowing if she was sleeping or waking. 

Her gaze wandered to the faded red of the flock wall 
paper, noticed the old-fashioned prints and oil-colour 
pictures which occupied the wall, and finally rested 
on the white marble mantel-piece, on which green glass 
ornaments with dangling prisms flanked a trifling 
French clock of gilt metal. The look of the whole 


place gave Alison the impression that she had some- 
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how moved backward in time to the Albert period. 
And yet, if she had, the room failed to retain its pristine 
freshness. There was something wrong with the 
chamber and with herself, so she strove to collect her 
scattered senses and form some idea of what change 
had taken place in her condition. As there was no one 
but herself in the room, she had ample time to formu- 
late her ideas. 

Slowly the memory of what had transpired returned, — 
while she lay silent and motionless in the huge bed. 
She remembered going to Brighton Railway Station 
to meet Jim, and, according to instructions, had 
repaired to the first-class waiting-room. People had 
come and gone for quite half an hour, while she sat 
patiently waiting for her lover, and wondering what 
news he had to impart which required her presence 
in such a public place. Then Merker had entered, 
when the room was empty of all save herself, and 
before she could entirely realise what he was doing he 
had pressed a damp handkerchief over her mouth and 
nostrils. She recalled the sickly flavour of some 
powerful and scented drug, and after a few moments 
struggling, had fallen into gulfs of deepest gloom, 
whence it seemed she would never emerge. But she 
had emerged, and now found herself in this twilight 
apartment, which reminded her vaguely—she could not 
quite follow the association of ideas—of the shadowy — 
romances of Nathaniel Hawthorne. It was all very 
Strange, but gradually she became perfectly and sen- 
sibly aware that she had fallen into the power of the 
unscrupulous man, who had carried her off. 

With a cry of mingled alarm and anger, Alison half 
rose in the bed with the intention of escaping, though 
how it was possible to do so, she had not the least idea. 
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Her cry brought into the room a queer old woman, 
bent double with age, clothed in gaudy garments, as 
many coloured as Joseph’s coat, but woefully faded. 
She had the appearance of 4 witch with her beady 
black eyes, her nut-cracker chin and nose, her many 
wrinkles, and her scanty grey hair. But what made 
Alison shiver under the warm quilt, was the evil, 
greedy cunning expression of her face. A more un- 
comfortable creature to conjure up by the startled 
cry wrung from her lips, the girl could not imagine. 
The old woman grinned when she heard her prisoner’s 
voice, looked towards the bed with a mocking ex- 
pression, and dropped an ironical curtesy. Then she 
shuffled with a coal-scuttle towards the rusty grate, 
and began to light the fire in a matter-of-fact way. 

“Where am I? Who are your? What are you 
doing?” asked Alison brokenly, and raising herself on 
her pillows by her elbows. 

“There! There! lovey,” croaked the old woman, 
who was the very image of the wicked fairy Cara- 
bossa, “don’t take on so. You're in Grainger’s 
Grange, and I’m Mrs. Hake, as has been housekeeper 
here for sixty years. As to what ’'m doing, deary 
lamb, you’ve got eyes in your head, ain’t you, and can 
See as I’m doing my best to make you comfortable by 
lighting a fire, as ain’t been lighted for many a long 
day. I hope it won’t smoke, my pet, but the swallers 
have been building in the chimney for ages and ages, 
Amen, so be it!” 

This extraordinary speech quite amazed Alison, who . 
wondered if she had been taken to a private lunatic 
asylum, and if this was one of the patients. “Are you 
mad to talk to me in this familiar way?” she de- 
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manded, and pressed her two hands to her adiness'9 
head, which was aching dreadfully. 

Mrs. Hake screeched like an owl sighting a mouse, 
“Mad! No more nor you are, my sweety darling, 
though you may think so to see me, as might be your 
great-grandmother, slaving at fire-lighting, while you're 
enjoying yourself in bed.” 

“How did I come here?” 

“Well, now, I call that a sensible question, deary. 
Your cousin, as you’re going to marry, brought you 
here in one of them steam-engines.” 

“T came in a motor-car, and with Mr. Merker?” 

“That’s as true as true, my pet,” grumbled the old 
creature, sitting back on her haunches, and fitting in 
pieces of coal here and there amongst the light wood, 
“motor-cars they call ’em, though I ain’t seen none but 
this myself. And Mr. Merker is your cousin’s name, 
as you’re going to marry.” 

“He is not my cousin, and I refuse to marry him.” 

“Pooh! Pooh! Pooh! Young girls have their 
fancies, lovey, but you couldn’t wish for a handsomer 
gentleman. And rich too.” Mrs. Hake smacked her 
withered lips loudly. “I’m to have fifty pounds when 
the wedding comes off.” 

“Then you'll never get your fifty pounds. There 
will be no wedding,” Alison cried boldly, and felt her 
courage reviving as her head became clearer; “you are 
doing a very wicked thing.” 

“Tt means fifty pounds,” muttere. Mrs. Hake, 
lighting the fire. “I’d have to save with the chickens 
and bees, and vegetables for quite a year, afore I 
such a nice little sum, deary. Don’t grudge me the 
only thing as warms my old heart.” 

Alison sprang out on to the Turkey-carpet in her 
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white night-gown, with her red hair floating in a dis- 
orderly manner about her indignant face. “I shall 
not stay here,”’ she cried furiously, for her temper was 
hot, and the situation made her indignant; “where are 
my clothes? Give them to me, and let me out of this 
house, Mrs. Hake.” 

“You're clever if you can get out,” said the wicked 
fairy, dryly, “your clothes are in the wardrobe— 
there’s a warm bath waiting for you in the next room, 
and I’m here to be your lady’s maid, though you ought 
to be ashamed asking a woman of eighty odd years to 
help with your fa-lals.” 

“IT must get out—I can’t Stay here,” cried Alison, 
more and more angry, “I shall alarm the neighbour- 
hood by screaming.” 

“Scream away, my pet,” advised Mrs. Hake, coolly, 
“why, if you’d the trumpet of Gabriel you couldn’t be 
heard. Grainger’s Grange is in the middle of a wood 
like the Yongy-Bongy-Boo, in a piece of poetry I used 
to say to the children, when there was children here, 
which hasn’t been for many a long year. All are 
gone,” wailed the old woman, crouching on the hearth- 
Tug, “them Graingers as I nursed are dead Over-seas, 
and the lawyers let the house go to rack and ruin. A 
lovely place it was too, when I was a frolicsome girl.” 

Alison paid no attention to Mrs. Hake’s description 
of her giddy youth, but ran to one of the two narrow 
windows, and peered out through the bars at the scene 
which was very plain to view in the searching morning 
light. The moment she set eyes on the surroundings 


pt the mansion, she saw that Mrs. Hake spoke truly, 


and started back with an exclamation of dismay. On 
all sides the place was girdled with innumerable trees 
in full foliage. Birch and sycamore, elm and oak, lime- 
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tree, chestnut and plane-tree, all crowded so closely to 
the wall, that the house seemed to be in danger of be- 
ing invaded by their green hosts. Although the bed- 
room was on the second story, Alison could only look 
over a sea of tree-tops to further-placed giants of the 
wood, which shut out her gaze from what was beyond. 
She might have been in a jungle, or in the Wilds of 
Africa, or in the Enchanted Palace of the Sleeping 
Beauty, for all the sign there was of humanity or 
civilisation. Decidedly she was cut off completely 
from all aid, and she doubted if even the faithful Jim 
would find her out in the midst of this dense forest. 

“Where is this place?” she asked, after a silent 
pause of dismay. 

“Don’t ask no questions, and you'll be told no lies,” 
croaked Mrs. Hake, rising with difficulty, “what 
you’ve to do is to take your bath and get dressed, and 
come downstairs to the breakfast room to see that 
cousin of yours. And a handsome gentleman with a 
lively eye he is.” 

“He’s not my cousin, I tell you,” cried Alison, 
stamping. 

“Well, it don’t matter, lovey,” said Mrs. Hake 
philosophically, “he’ll soon be your husband, so that’s 
all right.” 

“Tt’s all wrong. I shall have you arrested for keep- 
ing me here.” 

“Fifty pounds in crisp bank-notes,” growled Mrs. 
Hake, hobbling towards the door, “it’s worth the risk, 
my deary lamb.” 

“You're a wicked old woman!” »- 

“But poor, sweety-pet—very poor! Don’t rob me’ — 
of the fifty pounds which you do if you don’t make 
him happy.” 
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“He’s a villain, if you mean Mr. Merker,” said 
Alison, indignantly. 

“Most men is villains,” retorted Mrs. Hake coolly, 
“why, my husband as is gone, spent pounds and 
pounds in drinking himself into the grave. But Mr. 
Merker don’t look like brandy. I will say that for 
him. Generous too—fifty pounds—fifty pounds—fifty 
pounds!” and repeating the words like a catch, she 
disappeared with an evil chuckle suggestive of a thiev- 
ing magpie. 

As Mrs. Hake did not lock the door, Alison con- 
cluded that no bar would be placed against her roaming 
about the house, and hoped that in some way she would 
be able to escape. Where the mansion was situated, 
she had not the slightest idea, but once out of the 
wood, she trusted it would be easy to make her way 
back to civilisation. Meanwhile, it was no use kicking 
against the pricks, so she calmed her mind and went in 
Search of the bath-room. This proved to be next 
door, and a warm plunge soothed her nerves. Mrs. 
Hake did not re-appear to act as lady’s maid, at 
which Alison was glad, as she did not care for the old 
witch. The girl found the clothes she had worn when 
in the station waiting-room, and rapidly assumed 
them—all save her hat, and gloves, and jacket. It 
was useless to do that until she could see what chances 
there were of escape. Besides, she wanted breakfast, 
and descended the stairs in search of the same with 
the idea that a good meal would put new life into her, 
and revive her courage. She needed all the self-com- 


gmand she possessed to conduct herself prudently in 


this very difficult situation. 
The stairs were old and shallow, and of carved black 
oak. On the walls of passage and stairs and hall, were 
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many oil-paintings, chiefly landscapes, while the last 
mentioned place also contained several suits of armour 
on stands. It was apparent that the Graingers had 
been, or were an old and wealthy family, for the girl 
saw an elaborate coat of arms on the stained window 
which faced on the first landing the bolted and barred 
front door. Whether any members remained alive, of 
course, Alison did not know, but she guessed from what 
Mrs. Hake had said, that the estate had been thrown 
into Chancery, which accounted for its neglected look. 
Miss Weldon was quite sorry to see the dust and the 
damp, which were ruining the fine old house, and 
paused in the hall to examine some busts of the Cesars, 
when she heard a step behind her. Apprehensive of 
danger, she turned at once and found herself facing 
Paul Merker. The explorer appeared perfectly cool 
and composed, impressively young in a well-cut suit of 
blue serge, and had the bearing of a thoroughly satis- 
fied man. Looking at him with indignant eyes, the 
abducted girl expected to see him blush, but Merker 
smiled blandly, and no sign of shame stained his 
cheeks. There he stood, admirably dressed, admir- 
ably groomed, staring at her through his eye-glass, the 
picture of a man at peace with himself. 

“T wonder you dare to present yourself before me,” 
said the girl, growing crimson, less with shame at his 
bold gaze than with sheer anger at his impudence. 
“Do you know what I have done?” a 

“T don’t see what you can do, Miss Weldon,” he re- 
joined calmly, and still staring with insolent admira- 
tion, “perhaps you will inform me?” 4 

“TI inform you of nothing,” retorted Alison, and ine 
deed she could find no threat to utter, as her question — 
had simply been put to make Merker feel afraid. 
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“Very good, Miss Weldon: then I ask you nothing.” 

“How dare you carry me off in this way?” 

Merker shrugged his Shoulders. “Really,” he 
drawled, “I do not see in what other way I could have 
achieved my purpose. You must admit that my plan 
had the merit of boldness. I lured you by the false 
telegram to the waiting-room, and watching for my 
chance when it was empty, I managed to drug you with 
a powerful and swiftly acting scent, which comes from 
Nigeria. Then I pretended that my wife had fainted, 
got a glass of brandy from the refreshment-room, got 
a porter to help me to take you to my waiting motor- 
car, and then” he spread out his hands, smiling. 

“You are a villain,” burst out the girl indignantly. 

“Come, come, you must not cal] your future hus- 
band names. It will be better for you to have break- 
fast. Let me conduct you to the table.” 

His impudence took Alison’s breath away, but she 
had a bold heart and suddenly resolved to emulate his 
brazen assurance, if only to show that she was not 
afraid of him. To Merker’s surprise, she accepted his 
mocking outstretched hand with a careless laugh. 
“Come at once then. I am very hungry.” 

“Well,” Merker’s breath was taken away, “you are 
extremely cool.” 

“Do you want me to shriek and tear my hair,” said 
Alison, with a shrug, “have no fear of that. Vou have 
got me in a trap, and I mean to get out of the trap. 
Meanwhile, it is necessary for me to eat, as I want to 
regain my strength. As to my behaviour, I cannot go 


on telling you my opinion of you for ever.” 


“Are you not afraid?” 
“No, Why should I be. Mr. Carver will rescue 
me.” 
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“Mr. Carver will be very clever if he finds out this 
house!” | 

“Grainger’s Grange! Isn’t it in any directory?” 

“Who told you that name?” asked Merker with 
swift anger! 

“Mrs. Hake! But she was wise enough not to ex- 
plain the whereabouts of the place. I shall find that 
out later.” 

“You can try,” said Merker grimly. “I give you 
the whole of the house to yourself, and there will be 
no locking up. You cannot get away from me.” 

“Or from Ng’wam. I see he is standing at that door. 
The breakfast-room, no doubt. Come along. We 
can’t stand here all day holding hands like idiots. Be- 
sides, I am dreadfully hungry. I hope you have a good 
cook.”’ 

“Vou must not expect luxury,” sneered Merker, 
more and more confounded by the way in which she 
was behaving. 

“Oh, but I do. Your aunt, Lady Warby has given 
you plenty of money. Donna Christina told meso. I 
expect every comfort!” 

Merker winced at the mention of the Spanish lady’s 
name, and muttered something which was not exactly 
a blessing. Meanwhile, Alison snatched away her 
hand, and ran into the breakfast room, patting the 
black head of the dwarf as she passed him. Ng’wam 
grinned and ducked, and waddled behind her to place a 
chair for her accommodation, before a well-spread 
breakfast table, laid out in quite a dainty way, with 
crystal and china, silver, and napery. True to her as- 


sumed character, Alison feigned a gaiety, which in- 


wardly she was far from feeling, and lifted the covers of 
various dishes. ‘Ham and eggs, of course,” she rattled 
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on, “fish—this place must be near the sea if you can get 
fish, Mr. Merker—paite de foi gras, marmalade, coffee, 
toast, and Devonshire cream. Well, as a bachelor, 
you do know how to live.” 

“T shall not be a bachelor long,” said Merker, dryly, 
and taking his seat opposite to his captive. 

“So I understand,” rejoined Alison, cheerfully. 
“Donna Christina told me she was engaged to marry 
you.” 

“And I told you that I was not,” retorted the man 
sullenly, “you are to be my wife, Alison.” 

“Indeed I am not, so there is no need of you to call 
me by my Christian name in that familiar way. I 
mean to escape.” 

“You can’t escape. All the windows of this house, 
without exception, are barred, and the doors are all 
locked. Mrs. Hake and Ng’wam will guard you.” 

“Have some coffee,” said Miss Weldon, provokingly, 
“and please give me some eggs and ham. I am so 
hungry. It’s an odd house,” she went on gaily, when 
well supplied with food, “was it meant for a lunatic 
asylum?” 

“No.” Merker fell into her humour, so as to pay 
her out in her own coin of pretended indifference, “but 
the last owner of this place, some sixty years ago, was 
a miser, and as the house is in a rather lonely locality, 
he had all the windows barred, as you see. When he 
died, the family scattered and the estate was thrown 
into Chancery.” 

“Really. Then how did you become a tenant, if 
things are in that state?” 

“I am Mrs. Hake’s tenant for a few weeks,” said 
Merker, eating calmly; “she is the caretaker, and I 
dropped across her in a way which does not concern 
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you. However, as I wished to carry you off, the 4 
Grange seemed to be the very place in which to hide 


you, so I hired the same for fifty pounds.” 
“But Mrs. Hake has no right to let you have it. 
The lawyers——” 


“They don’t know anything about the matter, nor 


are they likely to. Of course, Mrs. Hake has no right, 
but she happens to be a miser, and will do anything 
for money. I settled matters easily with her, and got 
in food for you. Here you shall stay until all danger 
of search is over, which will be in a week or so. Then 
I shall take you abroad.” 

“I shan’t go,” said Alison defiantly, and listening 
with a sinking heart. 

“You won’t be asked. A dose of the Nigerian scent, 
and you can be taken insensible to Gravesend, where 
I have hired a tramp steamer to take myself and my 
natives out to Lagos. We can marry there, or in 
England, whichever you prefer, but marry me you 
shall. Then I am now certain to get the post under 
the Government, which I desire, and you can come 
with me to the Akpam country.” 

“You seem to have settled everything very methodi- 
cally.” 

Merker nodded. “That is the secret of my success 
in life.” , 

“Have you had any success?” asked Alison, con- 
temptuously, “it seems to me, that you do not get your 
own way so easily as you think.” 

“I have got it in this instance, however,” he replied, 


stung by her tone. “I don’t see why we shouldn’t get : 


on well together. I love you passionately.” 


“If you did, you would respect me,” flashed out the 
girl. | 
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“I have respected you—I do respect you. Mrs. 
Hake is your chaperon, and I have not even attempted 


to kiss you.” 


Alison snatched up a knife. “If you dared to do 
that,” she panted, “I— . 

“Don’t trouble,” said Merker coolly, and rising from 
the table, “you are as safe with me as with Carver. 
I am going to teach you to love me in my own way, 
and until you give me permission I shall not demon- 
strate my affection.” 

“Your selfishness you mean.” 

“Well, you can call it that if you choose. It doesn’t 
much matter. You have the run of this house. There 
are books and music, a piano which I have had brought 
in, and materials for painting. As I shall be away 
very often, so as to keep up appearances, and prevent 
Carver from knowing I have carried you off, I don’t 
wish you to be dull. Now you understand the 
situation.” 

Alison rose in her turn, feeling better and stronger 
now that she had made a good meal. “I shall escape,” 
she repeated doggedly. 

“You can’t. Even if you get out of the house it 
will be difficult for you to penetrate through the wood. 
By the way,” added Merker, moving towards the win- 
dow, “‘you should admire the wood. It contains all 
manner of different trees, for the early Graingers col- 
lected trees as other people do stamps. The wood 
shuts in the house entirely, and there isn’t a village 
within miles. You can’t get away,” he repeated coolly, 
and finished as he had begun. 

Miss Weldon listened to this explanation with a 
composed face, although her heart was filled with 
anxiety. ‘You are a determined villain, Mr. Merker, 
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and have a strong will. However, I have a will also, — 


and in spite of your chivalrous assurance, I shall keep 
this knife. It isn’t very sharp, but I daresay it will 
protect me from your respectful attentions. You have 


made up your mind to marry me—I have made up 
mine that you shall not. We shall see later who has 


the stronger character. Meanwhile, Mr. Carver and 
Fodio will both look for me, and they are certain to 
find me. So that is settled. Am I to have the pleas- 
ure of your company to-day?” 

“No,” said Merker politely, and with profound ad- 
miration for her boldness. “I have to go to Town, and 


I take Ng’wam with me. You needn’t try to bribe 


Mrs. Hake, as she knows that if you escape, I shall 
tell the lawyers that she has let the house to me. Then 


She will lose her post of caretaker. Stay here and 


amuse yourself as best you can. I go with Ng’wam to 
London to show Mr. Carver and Mr. Fodio,” he 
sneered when he mentioned the names, “that I have 
nothing to do with your disappearance,” and making 
an ironical bow, the explorer disappeared forthwith, 
leaving the girl filled with many fears. 

All that day, and the next, Alison roamed through 
the dismal house, and found plenty to occupy her 
mind. The Graingers seemed to have taken nothing 
away, and the place was filled with various treasures. 
There was a library with many books of a by-gone 


period, and to these Merker had added a supply of 


new novels and magazines. Then there were many 
pictures: rooms filled with valuable furniture, to- 
gether with sumptuous draperies, and carpets, while 
busts and statues filled the passages and entrance hall. 
To an antiquarian, the big house would have been a 
palace of wonder and delight, but to Alison it was a 
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prison, which withheld her from Jim. Often did she 
wonder what he and Miss Yardley were thinking of 
her extraordinary disappearance. 

On the second day of her stay, she came across a 
locked room, and with the natural curiosity of a woman 
determined to learn what was within. In some of the 
bedroom doors were keys, and one of these fitted the 
Jock of the Blue Beard’s Chamber, so she had no diffi- 
culty in entering. A glance showed her that Merker 
had reserved this room for his sleeping apartment, for 
his portmanteau was here with some clothes, and a 
Russia leather travelling dispatch box. As Alison had 
no scruples where such a villain was concerned, she 
used the knife she had taken from the breakfast table 
to rip open this last in the hope of learning something 
about Merker, from the papers it probably contained. 
But when the contents were before her eyes, she did 
not look at the many letters and documents which 
tumbled out, but a blue stone roughly shaped as a 
heart, and marked with queer signs. The sight made 
‘Alison turn deadly pale, and gasp with mingled terror 
and horror. 

“It,” cried the girl aloud, and her voice rang 
through the empty room. “ ‘It,’ and in this man’s pos- 
session. Great Heavens, am I shut up with my fath- 
er’s murderer?” 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE POWER OF “IT” 


WHEN Merker returned the next day to Grainger’s 
Grange, he was very well satisfied with the state of 
affairs. Quite unaware that Carver was playing a 
waiting game and delaying action until he heard from 
Donna Christina, the wily explorer believed that the 


young man was wholly ignorant of all things apper- 


taining to Alison’s disappearance. Yet he might have 
guessed that since he had made no attempt to disguise 
himself when carrying out his nefarious plot, Carver 
would be certain, by inquiry, to learn who had ab- 
ducted the girl from the Brighton railway station. 
But Merker had hitherto always gained his ends by 
sheer daring in the teeth of danger and by riding 
rough-shod over this person and that, so if the thought 
that he had been unwise did cross his mind, he dis- 
missed it with a shrug. He believed that the very in- 
solence of his action would be his safe-guard. 

Then again, the man was satisfied that even if in- 
quiries were made, neither Carver nor anyone else 
would be able to learn the whereabouts of Miss Wel- 
don. Therefore, if there was any serious disturbance 
over the affair, Merker believed that holding the trump 
card he would be able to make his own terms. Hon- 
estly speaking, he did not wish to come into conflict 


with the authorities, as then he would risk not only | 


losing his chance of being knighted, but even the cer- 


tainty of securing the Akpam country Commissioner- _ 


ship. And Merker was positive that the coveted post 
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would be his, since so many religious people, headed 
by his aunt, Lady Warby, were working on his behalf. 
In fact, things were going very smoothly, and Merker 
chuckled at the way in which he was deceiving every- 
one and getting his own unscrupulous way. 

It never struck him that he might be paid out in his 
own coin, and that since he deceived other people, 
they might deceive him in turn. Had he known that 
Donna Christina had betrayed his identity with Ibeno, 
and that Carver along with Fodio was keeping quiet 
until the hiding place of Alison was discovered, he 
would not have been so much at ease. By telling lies 
to the woman and paying her complimentary visits, he 
hoped to keep her quiet until, along with Alison and 
his natives, he was well on the high seas. The tramp- 
steamer had been chartered weeks before and was lying 
off Gravesend ready to leave that port when Merker 
gave the order. He only waited until all chance of 
pursuit was at an end, and then would fly. When in 
Nigeria he intended to take Alison to the ruined city 
of Ozu, and there get rid of those who knew how he 
disguised himself as Ibeno. Then he would marry the 
girl, take up his duties as an authorised ruler of the 
land, and settle down to lead a respectable life. As 
Ibeno, he had enjoyed himself greatly, since he was 
governed by no civilised considerations, and would 
have continued to masquerade as that marauder had 
not there been danger of capture by his own country- 
men. Thus he had decided to seek London, and get 
appointed in a creditable manner to a recognised post. 
Once he gained it, he would sink his identity as Ibeno 
in that of Merker, and no one would ever be the wiser. 
In fact, the scamp, having sown his wild oats, was 
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prepared to behave decently. But he forgot that as 
he had sown, so he would be compelled to reap. 

However, being in the habit of under-valuing his 
opponents he thought of Carver and Fodio and Donna 
Christina with great scorn, and came back to the 
Grange to enjoy himself in Alison’s society. Her 
coolness extorted his admiration, her unconcealed dis- 
like amused him, and he loved to play with her as a 
cat does with a mouse. Merker considered that it 
would be a great sign of his strength of will if he 
managed to conquer the girl’s bold nature. And as he 
prided himself on his own strength of will, he had no 
doubt but what in the end Alison would come to love 
him. This conclusion showed that Merker, with all 
his cleverness, knew very little about woman. Indeed, 
had he been better acquainted with the female charac- 
ter, he would never have been so foolish as to risk | 
incurring Donna Christina’s enmity. That he did so 
proved to be his ruin, and when he thought himself 
safest, he was in a position of the greatest danger. 
The Greek proverb, “Those whom the gods wish to 
destroy they first send mad!” applied particularly to 
this wily man, who was now dancing on the edge of 
the precipice. Donna Christina intended to push him 
over if possible, but, of course, Merker was ignorant 
of her kind intentions. 

But the explorer did not find Alison so amusing as 
he expected when he arrived towards the end of the 
day. Mrs. Hake admitted her master, and told him 
that Miss Weldon was in the long drawing-room. | 

“There’s something wrong with the dear sweet,” 
grunted Mrs. Hake, who looked more witch-like than 
ever. “Since yesterday she’s been a corpse for white- 
ness, and scarcely touches her food. Good food, too, 
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sir, as I know, me not having had any such for years 
and years. I don’t spend money in food. It’s too ex- 
pensive for the likes of me.” 

Anxious as he was to see Alison, Merker could not 
help pausing to ask the old woman a question. ‘“What’s 
the use of saving up your money when you can’t enjoy 
it?” he demanded. 

“Enjoy it,” screeched Mrs. Hake, indignantly. “I 
do enjoy it. I turns all I get into gold, and looks at it, 
my sweet gentleman. Golden eyes of sovereigns stare 
at me,” said the old hag, poetically. 

“But if you bought clothes and food and wine 
an ” 

“Me buy them things? Why, the money would go.” 

“Money is meant to go.” 

“Not my money. I love to look at gold, and now 
it’s in my mind, sir, I’d like fifty sovereigns and not 
them bank-notes you mention. Paper burns but gold 
don’t. Ho, ho.’ She rubbed her skinny hands. “I 
love to look on gold.” 

“Vou’re an old fool,” said Merker, curtly, and tried 
to push past her into the drawing-room, as he wanted 
to learn what was the matter with his captive. 

“You ain’t young, either,’ retorted Mrs. Hake, 
blocking the way. ‘And a fool you are for all your 
eye-glass and fine looks. Who but a fool ’ud want to 
marry a girl, as would spit on him at the very altar.” 

“T shall make her love me before marriage.” 

“Neither before nor after will you get her to do 
that. Red hair she has, and red hair ain’t easy to 
manage. She’ll do you a bad turn that girl will, you 
mark my words.” 

The old beldam was in her dotage, as Merker 
thought. All the same, her sinister warning struck his 
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ear unpleasantly. For the first time a doubt crept into 
his confident mind as to whether he had been wise to 
entangle himself with Alison. She hated him: she 
would do him an injury, as Mrs. Hake asserted, and 


the bold man suddenly shivered with a premonition — 


that his doom was near at hand. “But there’s the 
stone,” he muttered, shaking off the feeling. “While 
I hold the fetish I hold the luck.” 

He stepped into the drawing-room with his usual 
languid air, and near the window at the end where the 
fading daylight was strongest, he saw the seated figure 
of his captive. The room was furnished like all the 
rest of the house in a gorgeous fashion of a by-gone 
day, and Alison sat before a lacquered screen of ornate 
Chinese workmanship. The dominant note of colour 
in the vast apartment was red, and although wall- 
paper and draperies and upholstering had faded with 
time, yet there was a sinister hue about the place, 
which—taken in connection with Mrs. Hake’s croaking 
—daunted the new-comer. However, for the second 
time he shook off the foreboding feeling and advanced 
quietly towards the girl. She sat with her hands on 
her lap, upon which her handkerchief had been spread, 
and did not raise her eyes at his approach. 

“Well, Miss Weldon, and how have you been enjoy- 
ing yourself? It is dull in this house, I know.” 

“I have not been dull,” said Alison in a low tone, 
but did not raise her eyes. 

“Really,” he replied, mockingly. “From your looks 
I should think you were bored to death. That is a 
compliment to my absence. However, I have returned, 
and you can be happy again.” 

“Happy!” Alison shivered and raised her head 
with such a look of abhorrence in her eyes that, callous 
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as the man was, he winced visibly. Nevertheless, he 
continued his raillery. 

“TI have good news for you, Miss Weldon. I sup- 
pose I must call you that since I have promised to 
treat you respectfully. Mr. Carver and Mr. Fodio 
are quite peaceful: they have not the least idea of 
your whereabouts, and Donna Christina thinks that 
I am still her devoted lover.” 

“Oh, you villain!” 

“Isn’t that a trifle melodramatic?” asked Merker, 
Sneering. “Well, perhaps the atmosphere of this place 
lends itself to melodrama. But I must tell you my 
news, Miss Weldon. All is well, and I have a steamer 
at Gravesend to take my natives back to Nigeria. 
There are quite twenty, you know: twelve men and 
eight women, whom I brought here to show the Eng- 
lish the raw material of civilisation during my lectures. 
They will embark on the steamer next week along 
with you and me. Then we shall go South never to 
part again.” 

“I would sooner die than go away with you,” said 
Alison, vehemently. 

“So you said before, my dear girl. But I don’t see 
how you can help yourself. I love you. There is no 
reason why you should not become Mrs. Merker or 
Lady Merker, if I get my knighthood. My aunt is 
working hard for me, so I am bound to come out top.” 

“Is it because of ‘It’ that your wickedness prospers 
so much?” 

Merker looked taken aback. “I know nothing about 
the stone,” he denied. “As you know, it disappeared 
when your father was murdered. The assassin must 
have stolen it ”” Here he stammered, started and 
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became silent, for Alison in a moment lifted the hand- 
kerchief from her lap to show him the fetish. 

“Out of your own mouth are you convicted,” said — 
the girl in a shrill voice of anger and terror. “You 
say the assassin stole ‘It.’ I believe that. You are 
the assassin.” 

“JT am not. Upon my honour I am not,” stuttered 
Merker, all his coolness swept away by the dramatic 
surprise she had prepared for him. 

“Your honour?” said the girl, scornfully, and clutch- 
ing the stone since Merker showed a disposition to 
secure it. “Had we not better leave honour out of 
the question? I broke into your room: I ripped open 
your dispatch box, and I found the fetish.” 

“You dared to——” 

“Dare!” Alison rose swiftly with a blazing look of 
scorn, “you talk to me in that way, you murderer.” 

“T am not a murderer,” said Merker, wiping his face 
and speaking doggedly. 

“You are. If you are not, how comes the stone into 
your possession? Ah, you cannot answer: you are 
thinking of some lie. And with my father’s blood on 
your hands, you have the wickedness to wish to marry 
me. I detested you before, Mr. Merker, but now I 
loathe and hate you with all my soul. Sooner than 
become your wife I shall kill myself.” oa 

Merker winced and winced again and again as she 
spoke. Even his daring was not proof against the 
disgust with which she regarded him. “I tell you that — 
I did not murder your father. Bad as I am, I did not 
do that. If you must know the truth, it was Ng’wam 
who gave me the stone. He knew that I wanted it 
and got it for me.” 

“Is Ng’wam guilty of the murder?” 
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“Yes. I swear he is. He shall confess it to you 
when he returns to-morrow. To-night I left him in 
Town for certain purposes.” 

“It was you who sent Ng’wam to murder my father,” 
insisted Alison, drawing a breath of relief when she 
learned that she was not standing in the presence of 
an actual assassin. 

“T did not. Certainly I wanted Ng’wam to get the 
stone, and he went to your father with a pretended 
tale of my ill-treatment, so as to get into Bun House 
and accomplish the theft. But I simply told him to 
steal the stone, not to kill Mr. Weldon. When you 
thought that Ng’wam was in the cellar, night after 
night, he managed to get out by. M 

“By shifting the ill-fastened door,” broke in Alison. 
“I remember that Mr. Carver thought such was the 
case.”’ 

“Mr. Carver is very clever,” sneered Merker, “and 
in this instance he happens to be right. Ng’wam got 
out of the cellar on the evening of the murder, as he 
had done on other occasions. He crept into the room 
when your father was asleep, and knowing where the 
fetish was, he tried to steal it. Then your father 
awoke, and Ng’wam snatched the axe from the wall 
to stun him. As it happened, the little fool struck too 
hard and killed the old man. Then he locked the door, 
scrambled down the rope which he tied to the balcony, 
and managed to get into the house again and to the 
cellar by the front door.” 

“But the door was locked then. Mrs. Bottort put 
the latch-key in order.” 

“Afterwards,” said Merker, quickly. “Ng’wam got 
into the house before she did that. I swear to it.” 

“T don’t believe you,” retorted Miss Weldon, coldly. 
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“Tt was after coming down from speaking to my father 
that Mrs. Bottort locked the front door, or rather, 
put the latch-key lock in order. Ng’wam would not 
have had time to murder my father and get in if a 

“Well, have it your own way,” said Merker, roughly. 
“Believe Ng’wam to be innocent or guilty as you 
please. At least I had no hand in the crime, and as 
the dwarf gave me ‘It’ next morning, you can draw 
your own inference. And now I shall be glad to have 
my property again.” 

“Tt is not your property, and it never shall be,” 
cried Alison, starting back violently and keeping a 
tight hold of the fetish. “It was stolen from my 
father by the person who killed him, and I believe 
that person to be you.” 

“Vou can believe what you like,” said Merker, ad- 
vancing fiercely. “It is no use my assuring you of my 
innocence and of Ng’wam’s guilt. But to-morrow you 
can ask him yourself. Meanwhile——” He stretched 
out his hand and placed it heavily on her shoulder. 

The touch of the man whom she truly believed had 
murdered her father was too much for Alison’s courage, 
strong as it was. With a faint sigh, she fell into the 
chair standing before the Chinese screen and her senses ~ 
left her. But she still held on to the fetish, and it was 
so tightly clenched in her hand, that Merker could 
not secure it. For a moment or so he gazed sullenly 
on the white face of the poor girl, and then hastily left 
the apartment, as an idea struck him. He went to 
fetch a certain herb which, when burnt under the nose 
of anyone inclined to be clairvoyant, induced the ex- 
ercise of the gift. In his present state of uncertainty 
regarding the movements of Carver, Donna Christina 
and Fodio, Merker greatly wished to know what they 
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were doing so as to counter-plot them. The state of 
Alison, if assisted by the burning of the herb, would 
afford him the information he required. 

As Merker had lived a long time in Nigeria, and 
had been in the most uncivilised parts, and was in the 
habit of “going native” altogether, he had learned 
much undesirable knowledge from ju-ju priests. Of 
course, civilised people, who only believe what they 
see and touch and taste and smell exists, do not credit 
the genuine truths of black magic. Merker knew 
better, and often had taken part in undesirable cere- 
monies, which had to do with the exercise of dangerous 
powers. As Ibeno, he had offered many a human 
sacrifice to the fetish, and thereby had gained what 
he wanted. On this occasion he could not wash the 
stone in blood, as there was no victim, but he was able 
to use the minor powers of “It” by invoking the ma- 
gician, who was presumed to have enchanted the stone, 
or to use a more scientific word, to have magnetised 
the same. He therefore brought back a few leaves of 
the herb and set a light to them on a plate. This he 
wafted to and fro under the girl’s nostrils, and waited 
results. When she was in a certain condition, he knew 
that by exercising his powerful will, he could gain the 
information he wanted. 

Meanwhile, Alison, when she fainted, still holding 
the fetish, had become wholly unconscious, and was 
not aware of the lapse of time. Then she began to 
be conscious again, not in the physical world, but in 
some realm of which she had no conception. The 
darkness around her opened, and she beheld a tall, 
dark, stern-faced man in a queer coloured dress of 
mingled yellow and red. He pointed to the stone, and 
in some way—it was not speaking, she fancied—he 
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intimated that he was the lord of “It,” and could con- 
centrate his power through the fetish to execute on the 
physical plane all that was wanted by the person, who 
washed the stone in blood. Ordinarily speaking, Alison 
would have been horrified and sceptical; but in this 
unreal world, she took all that was said and done, for 
granted. The magician waved his hand, and she saw 
a kind of panorama of cities and seascapes, and forests, 
and mountain-peaks pass before her eyes, with human 
beings moving therein. Even in her queer state of 
feeling and knowledge, the girl thought that every- 
thing she saw was like a cinematograph. The scenes, 
and the people who inhabited them were vividly col- 
oured, and there seemed to be everywhere a bright light 
which was more dazzling than electric illumination. 
And here it may be mentioned that only when Merker 
wafted the burning leaves under her nose, did the inner 
vision of the girl open. Hitherto, she had simply been 
in a faint, but the appearance of the magician was the 
beginning of the magic which had to do with “It,” and 
with the Master of “It.” 
_ There were sumptuous pictures of a magnificent civ- 
ilisation with mighty cities inhabited by vast popula- 
tions. The stone passed from hand to hand, now being 
worshipped with horrid ritual in temples, again resting 
in the house of a private individual, and sometimes 
appearing on the breast of a king. And ever behind 
the fetish stood the magician exercising his power 
through the talisman, when the blood ceremonies were 
performed aright. Vaguely, Alison was aware that 
this early grandeur had to do with the splendour of 
Atlantis, and later she saw the waves rolling over the 
fertile lands wherein thousands of people had dwelt in 
luxurious evil. Then the stone reappeared in the pos- 
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session of degraded savages, the remnants of the At- 
lanteans, who had forgotten the knowledge of their 
forefathers. As the pictures came and went on the 
screen of the darkness, Alison beheld the people be- 
coming more and more wild and uncivilised, but ever- 
more the stone was an object of worship, responsible 
for the death of many. In wild woods she saw the 
orgies of drunken worshippers: the stone was lost and 
found: appeared and disappeared, but ever when vis- 
ible the evil power emanated from its breast. Finally, 
after she had travelled down an interminable period 
of time, the dreamer, as she might be called, beheld a 
native village being sacked for the sake of the fetish, 
and saw the same pass into the power of a slim dark- 
faced man, barbarically arrayed. She knew that this 
was Ibeno, but the power of the stone could not inform 
her of the marauder’s European name. Alison saw the 
fetish in the ruined city—saw her father arrive and 
take the same—saw him take it to England, and 
then 

Just at this point when she was anticipating the ad- 
venture of the stone which dealt with the murder of 
her father, Alison became aware that an imperative 
voice was addressing her, and shuddered when she 
recognised the tones of Merker, demanding replies to 
anxious questions. 

“What is Carver doing?” asked the explorer, “go 
and see!” 

“He is coming down here to rescue me,” said Alison 
faintly, though how she knew in her then dream- 
state, she could not say. 

Merker uttered an oath. “Does he know where you 
are hidden?” ; 

“Yes. He knows. He and Fodio intend to tell the 
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“Then what?” demanded Merker imperiously, 
“speak!” 

Alison tried to do so, but some good power pre- 
vented the working of the evil magic, and her lips 
were sealed. With a roaring in her ears, all the visions 
and the power of speech ended, and she fell once more 
into deep darkness. Again and again, Merker ques- 
tioned her, and once more burnt the herb, but he was 
unable to receive the response. The girl reclined in 
the deep arm-chair in a state of complete insensibility, 
so he could do nothing more. With another oath, he 
tried to take the fetish from her hand; but once again 
he found that she was clenching it so tightly that he 
could not get it. 

“There’s danger,” muttered Merker, glaring at the 
stone, which was so near, and yet so far. “I am quite 
sure she speaks truly. In some way Carver and that 
black beast have learned about this place, and of 
course they will inform the authorities.” He paused, 
and thought for a few moments. “I must get those 
natives down here,” he concluded, “and if the police 
come, I can at least give them a warm reception. 
There’s no chance of the Commissionership now, let 
alone the chance of my being knighted. Curse it, I 
have been betrayed, and I should not be surprised to 
find Ng’wam has given me away. I never did have 
much faith in him. Well,” he looked irresolutely at 
the fetish, which could not be taken away unless he 
cut off the girl’s hand, an act which even his brutal 
nature shrank from. “I must go to Town and get 
ready for a siege while the stone remains where it is. 
She can’t escape from here, and I shall force her to 
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give it up when I return,” then he left the apartment 
in haste, and shortly the noise of his motor-car was 
heard buzzing down the avenue. 

When Alison recovered her senses, she found herself 
still in the chair covered with a shawl. This attention 
was due to Mrs. Hake, who had been told by Merker 
to let the girl sleep out her unconscious state. And 
as on a former occasion, it was the dawn when Miss 
Weldon woke to the full possession of her senses. She 
did not remember a single thing of what she had said 
or seen, but merely recollected how she had lost herself 
in gloom, when Merker had placed his hand on her 
shoulder. With a painful effort she unclenched her 
hand, and slipped the fetish into her pocket—then 
rose and went to the far window of the drawing-room 
to look out into the green world now becoming visible 
in the grey morning light. The window was barred 
strongly like all the rest, and looked out on to a small 
clearing in front of the house, whence the avenue ran 
for a mile down to the entrance gates which opened 
on to the broad high road. 

As Alison stared into the growing light, she beheld 
a tall, dark figure coming across the open space to- 
wards the house with cautious steps. It was quite 
easy to see the man’s features as he approached stealth- 
ily, and with a feeling of joy, the girl recognised that 
the newcomer was Fodio. The window was some feet 
from the ground and, resolved to attract the attention 
of the negro, guessing that Jim was not far off, Alison 
wrapped her handkerchief round her hand, and broke 
the glass of the window by thrusting her arm through 
the iron bars. The noise of the splintering glass 
startled Fodio, who paused, and ran his eyes swiftly 
long the row of windows. Then he saw the girl’s white 
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face, and sprang forward until he was immediately 
underneath. 

“The fetish,” called out Alison. “ ‘It?—the sacred 
stone!” and taking the object from her pocket she 
dropped the same into the negro’s outstretched hands. 
“You will be rescued to-day,” called out the man in a 
low voice, “now that I have ‘It,’ the luck is with me. 
Hish!”” He made a sign of caution, and ran back 
into the shelter of the dense wood. Alison breathed 
a prayer of thankfulness. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
AN INTRUDER 


THE appearance of Fodio was unexpected and un- 
accountable to the imprisoned girl. She was quite 
ignorant that her words, while in the trance, had placed 
Merker on his guard, and therefore was not aware 
that Carver and the negro had learned her where- 
abouts. Naturally she had always believed that Jim 
would not rest day or night until he found out where 
she was hidden, but she desired to learn details, and 
regretted that Fodio had not delayed his departure 
until he had given some sort of explanation. How- 
ever, since he had come and gone like a ghost, there 
was nothing for it but to wait and see what would be 
done towards her rescue. All the same Alison waited 
at the broken window for quite a long time in the 
hope that the young chief would reappear. It was 
only when the sun rose above the tree-tops that she 
went away, recognising the necessity for Fodio’s cau- 
tion. Merker was being driven into a corner like a rat 
and would fight like one, therefore Jim and his friend 
would have to take every precaution in proceeding 
against him. 

Alison went up to her bedroom, but not to sleep, as 
she had already taken her rest, although it probably 
was not so healthy a slumber as it might have been. 
She had a severe headache, which she put down to the 
shock she had sustained from feeling Merker’s hand 
on her shoulder. But the pain was really due to the 
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nothing. However, she took her usual bath, dressed 
in fresh clothes—those which were in the wardrobe 
and had been supplied by her captor—and then de- 
scended to breakfast. A boiled egg, some thin bread 
and butter together with a cup of fragrant coffee made 
her feel better, and afterwards she inquired for 
Merker. 

“He’s gone away with the rising sun, deary,” croaked 
Mrs. Hake crossly, “lor, my lovey, what am I talking 
of. The setting sun, it was, last night; he left you 
sleeping in the long drawing-room and I covered you 
with a shawl, my sweet.” 

“Where has Mr. Merker gone?” 

“Ah, you may ask that again and again and get no 
answer. He seemed worrited, my lamb, and steamed 
off in that machine of his. I dessay he’ll come back 
and tell you what’s wrong. I hope it ain’t my fifty 
golden sovereigns.” 

“You have no right to let this house, which isn’t 
yours,” said Alison, severely. 

“Ho, and why not?” demanded Mrs. Hake with a 
vindictive flash in her cunning little eyes, “chickens 
and bees don’t pay, say what you will, and if them 
lawyers as has the place don’t send my wages regular, 
how am I to live?” 

“You'll be in trouble with what you’ve done, Mrs. 
Hake.” 

“Fifty pounds is worth trouble. Just you leave me 
alone, deary. I know what I know, and it ain’t none 
of your business to meddle,” and the old creature 
hobbled away quickly to escape ftrther questioning. 

The girl easily saw that Mrs. Hake’s conscience was 
pricking her, not from any moral point of view, but 
because she feared lest her legal employer should hear 
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of her bold action and dismiss her. However, she had 
too much to think about with regard to her own 
troubles to concern herself about those of the beldam, 
so she went to walk up and down the drawing-room, 
hopeful of rescue. Alison longed for fresh air and a 
stroll in the woods, for the weather was extremely hot, 
and the house was like an oven. But with the doors 
locked and the windows barred there was no chance 
of indulging her fancy, so she was forced to exercise 
under the painted ceiling of the immense room. At 
times she went to the broken window, but saw no 
further sign of Fodio, or indeed, of anyone else. The 
sea of green trees rolled up to the walls of the vast 
house, and there was only the small clearing in front, 
out of which the avenue led to the civilised world. At 
least the prisoner thought that it did, for she had no 
idea of where the Grange was situated. It might have 
been in England, Scotland, or Wales, for all she knew. 

One thing during her restless pacing Alison made 
up her mind to do, and that was to say nothing about 
the fetish. It roused her wonder that Merker should 
have allowed her to retain the object, seeing what a 
value he set upon it. The mere knowledge that she 
had given it to Fodio would have sent the explorer 
into a frenzy of rage, as Alison guessed, for she had 
seen enough of him to be certain that he could be and 
would be extremely brutal if aroused. Besides, to tell 
the truth would be to intimate that Carver and his 
friend had discovered the Grange. Such frankness 
would never do, as Merker, did he know that there 
was any chance of rescue, might transfer her to some 
other place of concealment. She was in his power, 
and he could easily drug her again by force, as he had 
drugged her before. Therefore, although the girl dis- 
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liked to tell untruths, she determined,—should the man 
inquire,—to say that the fetish was missing when she 
came to her senses. The exigencies of her situation 
left her no option but to fight Merker with his own 
weapons. 

But the explorer did not make any inquiries, as he 
was much disturbed over his chances of being ruined. 
When in town he had questioned his natives and found 
that several people had been asking questions, and 
that strange policemen had been seen lurking near the 
house. Evidently the hint given by the girl in her 
trance was true. Carver had, in some way, learned 
of Alison’s whereabouts, and was prepared to interest 
the authorities in her rescue. Merker could easily 
have examined Ng’wam so as to get at the truth re- 
garding the betrayal, but he had no time to do so, as 
it was necessary to vanish from London with all his 
natives. Accustomed to act promptly, the explorer 
paid his rent, hired half-a-dozen motor-cabs, and took 
his gang to the London railway station most convenient 
for the transfer of the natives to Grainger’s Grange, in 
the Weald of Sussex. Thus it came about that late in 
the afternoon Alison found the house invaded by 
hordes of black people, who permeated the place like 
microbes. Mrs. Hake was quite distracted by the 
presence of so many uncanny creatures, and clamoured 
so loudly for their removal, that Merker threatened to 
shut her up in her own room. Then the old woman sub- 
sided into terrified whimperings, and crept about the 
house like an unquiet ghost. By this time she saw 
that her greed for money had placed her in the power 
of an unscrupulous man, and she was not longer mis- 
tress of Grainger’s Grange. 

“There is going to be trouble,” said Merker to Miss 
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Weldon, when he came to see her in the long drawing- 
room. “Carver has found out where you are.” 

_ “I knew that he would,” cried Alison, clapping her 
hands, and facing the man she hated with a rebellious 
look; “he will come and rescue me. Already” she 
hesitated, as she was unwilling to tell Merker of 
Fodio’s appearance. 

“Already what?” demanded Merker coldly. 

“Already he is on his way here,” said Alison, swiftly. 
“T feel he is coming.” 

“You feel right,” replied Merker grimly, “he will 
come to-day or to-morrow, and probably will bring 
the police with him.” 

“Ah,” Alison clapped her hands again, “then I am 
safe.” 

“Oh, no, you are not,” he retorted; “this isn’t ex- 
actly the Tower of London, but it can be defended. 
My natives have guns. I took care to bring rifles, 
revolvers, and plenty of ammunition with me to-day 
so as to prepare for a siege.” 

The girl drew back from him in amazement. ‘You 
are mad,” she gasped, “‘you cannot fire on the police.” 

“Oh, yes, I can, and what is more, I mean to. Do 
you think that I shall give you up now that I have got 
you? I wouldn’t fight if there was any chance of gain- 
ing the post I have asked for, but now that Carver 
knows you have been carried off by me, he will tell the 
authorities and all the religious folk who are on my 
side at present will go over to Fodio. He will become 
the Commissioner of the Orach Lands and the Akpam 
country, while I——” 

“What about you?” 

“T shall be with you in some far country. I shall 
fight here, so as to show Carver and the police that 
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they shan’t tackle me with impunity. But if I have 
to surrender—and I must do so in the end—TI shall 
take you away to Gravesend in the motor-car, which 
I have ready in the woods. We shall fly.” 

“T won’t go,” cried Alison, desperately. 

“Yes, you will. I have lost everything for your 
sake, but I’m not going to lose you also.” 

“Mr. Merker, be advised, and don’t behave sd 
wickedly. Let me go back to Mr. Carver, and I shall 
make your peace with him.” 

“No,” said Merker, doggedly, “that is, I shall give 
you and him one chance. I see it was a mistake carry- 
ing you away, so if Carver has not told the police and 
comes here along with that nigger to ask for you, I 
shall let you go on condition that nothing more comes 
of my mad freak. But if the game’s up, and the 
authorities know the truth, then I shall fight.” 

“The natives won’t——” 

“The natives will do what I command them. They 
come from a place where I exercise kingly power, 
and they are all good shots, both men and women. 
They can put up a good fight, I assure you, and when 
the end comes I shall bolt in the motor-car with you. 
I managed to smuggle down the arms without inter- 
ference, so that makes me think Carver has been 
sensible enough not to tell the police about your ab- 
duction. All the better for him and for you. Other- 
wise———” he made a menacing gesture and walked out 
of the room. 

Alison sank into a chair in a state of consternation. 
Reckless as she had always believed Merker to be, she 
had never for one moment dreamed that in a highly 
civilised country he would dare to resort to arms. The 
girl began to believe that the explorer was out of his 
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mind, as it was impossible that he could sustain the 
siege of the Grange for more than a few hours. The 
odds against him and his twenty natives were too over- 
whelming. However, mad or sane, he was evidently 
bent upon fighting, and Alison felt that she was com- 
pletely in his power. The whole circumstance was 
like a nightmare, and she wondered if she were awake 
or asleep. 

Meanwhile, Merker drilled his natives, posted them 
in various rooms, at various windows, and saw that 
their guns were all in order. The weather was ex- 
ceedingly hot, and the dense woods closed round the 
old house like a thick cloak muffling the whole place. 
What with the tension in the air, and the tension of 
her feelings, the warlike preparations, and the grim 
looks of Merker, Alison scarcely knew what to do. 
She saw Ng’wam, and he grinned at her significantly, 
but as she could not speak his tongue, she was unable 
to learn what he meant by his smile. Mrs. Hake had 
shut herself in her room, terrified into tears by the 
crowd of black faces and the chatter of barbaric lan- 
guage. But Merker routed her out of this, so as to 
get her to prepare dinner for himself and Miss Weldon, 
who protested that she could not eat. 

“You must eat,’ said Merker, when they were at 
the dinner table; ‘you must keep up your strength, as 
we may have to travel to Gravesend before many hours 
are over. Carver may bring his police to-night: one 
never knows. But whenever he does come, I am ready 
for him, and the luck—by the way ” he broke off 
in a hurry, “what have you done with ‘It?’ Give me 
the fetish at once.” 

Alison did not reply to the dreaded question, al- 
though she was quite prepared to answer it falsely. 
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She was looking across the dinner table and past Mer- 
ker, to the door. There stood Ng’wam and a woman 
in a long, red cloak, with a large black hat and a thick 
veil. Merker, seeing Alison’s gaze, turned his eyes in 
the same direction, and started to his feet. 

“Ng’wam, who is i 

“Tt is I,” said the mellow voice of Donna Christina, 
dramatically, and she flung back her veil to show a 
pale and haggard face, worn with vigils and weeping. 
“I have come, Paul, to see you in your home. Are 
you not glad to see me? How are you, Miss Weldon? 
I heard that “4 

“Stop,” commanded Merker, in a voice of thunder, 
“how did you come to this place? Who let you into 
the house?”’ 

“Ng’wam!” said Donna Christina, with a hard laugh, 
and replying to the last question; “he watched for my 
coming, as I instructed him, an ‘e 

She got no further for the moment, for Merker, with 
a furious shout, drew his revolver and fired point blank 
at the dwarf, who stood by the betrayed woman. But 
Ng’wam, who had been taking everything in with a 
malignant smile, was prepared for the treachery, and 
vanished through the open door, before his master 
could fire more than two shots. Donna Christina re- 
mained absolutely motionless while the bullets whistled 
past her, and laughed in a sneering manner at Merker’s 
failure to kill the little man. ‘You will have to shoot 
better than that if you intend to save yourself from 
Carver and Fodio, and the policemen they are bring- 
ing with them.” 

Alison lay back in her chair with clasped hands, and 
Stared as if fascinated at Donna Christina’s worn 
beauty, dimly revealed by the glimmer of the candles 
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on the dinner-table. At the last words of the woman, 
she uttered an ejaculation of joy. “I am saved! I 
_ am saved!” 

“Yes,” said the Spanish lady, pointing dramatically 
at Merker, “you are saved and he is lost.” 

“That may be so,” sneered the man, who was un- 
commonly white, but cool and collected, with all his 
very clever wits about him, “but before arrest, why 
should I not kill you?” and he levelled his revolver at 
her breast. 

Donna Christina tore open her cloak with a violent 
gesture. “Fire, if you dare,” she cried, with flashing 
eyes. “I care not if I live or die.” 

Merker flung his weapon on the white cloth with an 
oath. “You are always melodramatic, Christina,’ he 
said, contemptuously, “you should be on the stage, 
doing sensation scenes of a lurid description.” 

‘You will find the scene of your arrest lurid enough,” 
she retorted. 

“Ts that so? Well, then, come and sit down and 
tell us all about it. You must be hungry and tired 
after your journey.” 

“T shall neither eat, nor drink, nor sleep in this 
house.” 

“Oh, I think you will. Having got in easily, you 
will find it difficult to get out. According to you the 
enemy are surrounding the place, so I shall keep you 
as a hostage.” 

“Enemy—hostage!” she repeated, scornfully; “you 
use large words for a small matter. It is a sordid 
thing for a man like Ibeno to be arrested for a petty 
crime by a commonplace policeman.” 

“Qh, it will take more than one policeman to arrest 
me,” said Merker, with a shrug, and resuming his seat. 
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“T have all my natives here, and I intend to fight. 
Plenty of guns and ammunition, and all the rest of it, 
Christina. And as I shall need all my strength, I must 
eat.” He filled his plate with soup. “Take some, 
Miss Weldon. Look at her, Christina: she is quite 
startled by your calling me Therio. . 

Alison was indeed startled, remembering the dread- 
ful stories she had heard about the marauder. “Are 
you—are you-——?” she stammered. 

“Of course I am,” interrupted Merker, eating slowly. 
“I didn’t want you ever to know, as if I got that Com- 
missionership I intended to live decently and no longer 
masquerade as Ibeno. Things were getting too hot 
for me in my character as a barbaric chief. But since 
Christina has told you”—he shrugged—“well, there’s 
no more to be said.” 

“There is this to be said,” cried the Spanish lady, 
stamping with rage at his calm bearing, “that I have 
told Carver, and Fodio, and the police. You are to be 
arrested not only as the abductor of Miss Weldon, but 
as Ibeno, who is wanted for dozens of murders.” 

“You can put the number of murders down at one 
hundred and more,” rejoined Merker, quietly. “So 
Christina has told the authorities. There goes my 
chance of getting the Commissionership and turning 
over a new leaf. I am sorry for you, Miss Weldon, 
as now I shall have to fight and carry you away. 63 

“T shall kill myself first,” cried Alison, in despair. 

Donna Christina glided forward and took the girl in 
her arms. “You shall not die, neither shall that villain 
carry you away,” she said vehemently: ‘ ‘your lover 
will be here in an hour or so, and until then I shall 
hold you in my arms to save you.” 

“Pooh,” said Merker, lighting a cigarette, and pour- 
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ing himself out a glass of wine; “a word from me 
will set several strong natives on you to tear you 
asunder. I shall do that later, and Miss Weldon can 
remain in her own room, while you, Christina, will 
be shut up in the cellar. As there will be a lot of 
fighting I don’t want either of you to be wounded. 
As to Ng’wam,” ended the explorer slowly, “if I get 
time, he shall die in a very unpleasant way, my dear 
girls. I am not Ibeno for nothing.” 

“Brag! Brag! Brag!” said Donna Christina, hold- 
ing Alison closely to her breast, and leading her to- 
wards the door; “‘you can’t fight the English police in 
the English country.” 

“Tt is unusual, I admit,” replied Merker, politely; 
“all the same I intend to show my teeth. This old 
house is staunch and can stand a siege for a good many 
hours.” 

“You are mad,” cried the woman, as Alison had 
cried before her. 

“Perhaps. But there is method in my madness, as 
Carver and his men in blue will find out. I shan’t 
shoot Carver, Miss Weldon, as my carrying you off to 
Gravesend and out of the kingdom will be pain enough 
for him. Besides, I really have no grudge against him. 
But Fodio I shall get rid of. He has been a thorn in 
my flesh both in England and in the Orach country.” 

“Vou shan’t kill Fodio; you can’t kill him.” 

“Why not?” Merker looked serenely at Donna 
Christina, who spoke. 

“Because he has all the luck now. He holds ‘It,’ 
my good friend.” 

Merker’s simulated calm broke down, and with a 
look of fury on his face, he leaped to his feet. “Im- 
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possible. You have it,” he pointed an accusing finger 
at Alison, ‘you have it.” 

The girl really thought that the man would kill her 
then and there, so evil was his face. But if she had to 
die, she made up her mind to do so without showing 
any sign of fear. “I had the fetish,” she said, ad- 
vancing boldly and resting her two hands on the table, 
“but this morning I saw Fodio examining this house, 
and broke the window to——” ‘ 

“To give it to him?” 

“Ves. I dropped it into his hands. So now,” cried 
Alison loudly, ‘‘you can do what you like. You are a 
vile beast, Mr. Merker, since you are Ibeno, for my 
father said that Ibeno washed the fetish in human 
blood.” 

“He did, that is I did,” stormed Merker, smashing 
a glass in his rage, “and if the fetish was here I would 
wash it in your life-blood. Well, you have got the 
better of me, and what I came to England for is gone. 
But you won’t profit, Alison. I shall take you to 
Nigeria and to Ozu. There I shall become Ibeno again, 
and make you pay for your treachery. As to you,” 
Merker faced round to glare at Donna Christina, “all 
this is your doing. I shall lock you up, and when the 
fight is on I shall turn you out to face the bullets 
of PP 

“Pouf,” broke in the woman, contemptuously, “are 
you silly, Paul? There will be no bullets, since the 
police will only come to arrest you quietly.” 

“T shall not be arrested quietly,” retorted Merker, 
“the game is up, so far as my advancement by the 
Government is concerned. I have lost the post of 
Commissioner, and I shall never be knighted. Well, I 
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can return to Ozu and become Ibeno once more. Ali- 
son shall come also, when——” 

Donna Christina took the girl in her arms again. 
“She shall not go with you, Paul. She shall return 
to her lover.” 

“Jealous! eh?” sneered Merker, who was now quiv- 
ering with rage. 

“Not of you. My love has changed to hatred. 
When I heard how you had carried off this poor girl, 
I knew how you lied to me. Then I told Carver all 
and repeated what I know of your history to several 
Government officials.” 

“You know a great deal about me, certainly, Chris- 
tina,” said Merker, with a shrug, “and undoubtedly 
you have ruined me. But since I am betrayed by you, 
my dear girl, you forget that I can betray you in my 
turn.” 

“I defy you,” cried Donna Christina, hoarsely, but 
Alison felt ghat she trembled violently, evidently with 
fear. 

“Oh, you do? Very good. Then I wonder what 
Miss Weldon will say when she is assured by me that 
you murdered her father.” 

“What?” Alison started away from the woman and 
pushed her aside, “do you dare to say that ¥ 

“Tt is true: it is true,’ cried Merker, jeeringly; 
“look at her face.” 

“Donna Christina—tell me—oh, it can’t be. My 
father liked you—-he—he——”’ 

The woman flung back her head boldly. “Yes, it is 
true,” she said quietly. “I did murder your 
father-——” 

“Oh!” Alison collapsed into the nearest chair and 
burst into bitter tears. 
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“But I did not intend to murder him. I wished to 
steal the fetish for Paul, and I did take it, after— 
after 2 

“After you killed the old man. Ho! Ho!” laughed 
Merker, enjoying her shame. 

Donna Christina caught up a knife from the dinner- 
table, and rushed at him in blind fury. “You beast, 
you brute. It was for you that I sinned, and yet you 
dare to taunt me with my fault.” 

Merker dodged her, laughing contemptuously all the 
time. “She calls a crime a fault,” he mocked. “Oh, 
Christina; oh, my dear—come, none of that,” he said 
in a harsh voice, as she aimed a blow at his heart. 
“Stop it, you madwoman.” 

“T shall kill you,” she panted, and, indeed, she had 
every intention of doing so, but that Merker twisted 
the knife out of her hand and flung her on the floor 
with considerable force. Alison stared in horror at this 
degrading scene, and then fled from the room up the 
stairs in dismay and disgust. Things were getting 
worse and worse. 

Meanwhile Merker blew a shrill call on a whistle, 
and three or four natives ran into the room. “Bind this 
woman hand and foot, and take her to a place I shall 
show you,” commanded the explorer fiercely, in their 
own dialect. 

“Beast! Beast! Beast!” shrieked Donna Christina, 
while being bound. 

“Shriek as much as you like; no one hears you. A 
night of starvation in the cellar will cool you, and when 
the fight begins I shall turn you out of doors to be shot 
by your friends, the police. Take her away.” 

It was in vain that the wretched woman raged and 
Struggled. Guided by the explorer, the natives carried 
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her along the passage and down to the cellar below the 
kitchen. When she was flung into the cavern of stone 
—as the cellar truly was—Merker locked the door and 
ordered the men to return to their posts. Then he went 
up the stairs again, and sought out Alison. 

“Ah, you are here, Miss Weldon,” he said, opening 
the door of her bedroom, to which she had fled. “I 
just came to tell you that I have locked up that mad- 
woman. She won’t trouble you any more.” 

“Go away, go away,” cried Alison, shrinking from 
him in terror. ‘‘Go!” 

“You needn’t hold me at arm’s length,” jeered Mer- 
ker, “‘my hands are not stained with your father’s blood, 
I assure you.” 

“Ts Donna Christina truly guilty?” panted the horri- 
fied girl. 

“Ves! You heard her acknowledge her guilt. Later, 
if the police delay for a few hours you can look her up 
in the cellar,’ Merker threw a large key on the floor, 
“and learn details from her own lips,” and laughing, he 
withdrew; but his laughter sounded despairing. He 
had staked all, and lost all. 


CHAPTER XIX 
A CLEVER TRICK 


Arter Merker had left the room, Alison, whose stub- 
born pride had kept her upright in his presence, sank 
on the floor on the very spot where he had tossed down 
the cellar-key. How long she remained in this sorrow- 
ful attitude, she did not know, as she was quite dazed 
with trouble. But the darkness grew deeper, as the 
hours drew on to midnight, and there she remained, 
wondering what would be the outcome of all these 
dreadful things. The explorer, doubtless preparing 
for.his impossible siege, did not come near her again, 
nor did Mrs. Hake make her appearance. Donna 
Christina was, of course, shut up in the cellar, and 
Ng’wam must certainly have hidden himself from the 
vengeance of his betrayed master. The whole position 
was almost beyond bearing, and Alison again and again 
wanted to shriek, if only to relieve the tension of her 
nerves. That she commanded herself sufficiently not 
to do so, was because she feared to attract Merker’s 
attention. And anything was better than that he 
should come near her again. 

So he was Ibeno, the villainous scoundrel, for whom 
the Nigerian Government had been hunting for so 
long. He was the so-called Senoussi slave who was 
supposed to have been the favourite of Kontagora, 
the great independent chief who was conquered by the 
British in 1905. Assured as she was of the truth of 
this, Alison could scarcely believe what Donna Chris- 
tina said was true. It seemed incredible that an Eng- 
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lish gentleman, well-born and well-bred, could change 
himself into a right-down savage, and slaughter right 
and left as the famous Ibeno had done. In her anxiety 
to know the exact truth and to hear details, the girl 
half rose from the floor with the intention of seeking 
Donna Christina. To do so she had already grasped 
the cellar-key, when the terrible memory that the 
woman had murdered Mr. Weldon came with over- 
whelming force into the miserable girl’s mind, and she 
sank down again with a groan. It was impossible that 
she could see one who had her father’s blood on her 
hands. Merker had accused Donna Christina, and the 
woman had admitted the truth of the accusation. Ali- 
son was quite stunned. Vainly did she attempt to 
gather her wits together and recollect the events of 
that dreadful night, which were so well known to her 
through the narrative of Mrs. Bottort. But her mind 
was quite a blank, and all she could do was to sit si- 
lently on the floor waiting for the end. What that 
would be she did not know. Would Jim rescue her? 
Would Merker carry her off to Gravesend and bear her 
to this wicked city in Nigeria? Alison did not know. 
All she felt was that the dark clouds which had over- 
shadowed her life when Merker had come into it were 
darker than ever. And then for comfort she remem- 
bered the saying, “When night is darkest, dawn is 
nearest.” Surely then for her the dawn would break 
soon as she sat now in the deepest gloom, deserted and 
in peril. 

Suddenly Alison heard the sharp crack of a rifle, 
and sprang to her feet with a cry of alarm. Merker’s 
threat had then been no vain one: in his madness he 
was evidently resisting the police. And if the police 
were outside Jim must be with them also. The girl 
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thrust the cellar-key into her pocket and ran out of the 
room, where she neither knew nor cared. The house 
was in complete darkness, as Merker was too excellent 
a general to permit lights to reveal the position of his 
men. And in the darkness moved black men and 
women, silent and venomous. Alison saw the shadowy 
figures gliding past her, and watching at various win- 
dows. The scent of Africa, palm oil and spicy odours 
came to her nostrils, and sent her thoughts back to 
Lagos. Yet even in Lagos law and order so prevailed 
that such a scene would be impossible on the outposts 
of the Empire. Yet here in a quiet English county 
were Savages, armed and blood-thirsty, ready to slay 
the white men. And he who commanded them was 
one of the great ruling race who was turning against 
his own people—one who was merely killing for the 
sake of killing. It could be nothing else, as if any 
policemen were shot down the whole of England would 
be roused to indignation. Merker and his gang would 
be swept from the face of the earth. And then Alison 
remembered that on this occasion the man who had 
carried her off was not Paul Merker, the cultured gen- 
tleman, the brave explorer, but the vile monster, Ibeno, 
who offered human sacrifices to “It.” She was thank- 
ful that she had given the fetish to Fodio, as in his 
crazy belief, Merker, or rather Ibeno, might have 
murdered Ng’wam or Donna Christina, so as to pro- 
pitiate the evil power behind it. 

Meanwhile, Alison had reached a window which 
looked. out on to the front of the house, where the ave- 
nue began. Luckily there was no one posted at this, 
and like Rebecca in Ivanhoe, she was able to see the 
Progress of the fight. As she afterwards heard, Jim, 
Fodio and two policemen had come to the front door to 
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summon Merker to let them in with their warrant of 
arrest. But before they could reach the steps Merker 
himself had fired from the drawing-room window, and 
one of the policemen had been killed. Carver and the 
other two men had therefore hastened back to shelter, 
now sure that the villain intended to fight to the last. 
Warned by Jim that Merker was desperate, some of 
the police—and there were quite half-a-dozen—had 
brought revolvers, although they never expected to use 
them. But the death of the first man told that Inspec- 
tor in charge that serious work might be expected, 
and a constable went off to the nearest village to sum- 
mon help. Then the wires were set to work, motor- 
cars and motor-cycles began to move here, there and 
everywhere, and in a wonderfully short space of time 
the neighbourhood wakened to the news that a nest 
of miscreants had taken possession of Grainger’s 
Grange and were spreading death and destruction 
around. Merker waited quietly, having thrown down 
the gauntlet, and only when thirty or forty police, 
hastily brought from near and far, attempted to rush 
the house, did he order his men to fire. Then from 
this window and that, in the darkness of the night, 
came spurts of fire, and here and there men of the 
attacking force fell wounded or dead. The excite- 
ment of the battle and the taste of blood brought forth 
the innate savagery of the natives, and they yelled 
war-cries until the woods rang with the dreadful sound. 
Never for centuries had such purely animal shrieks 
been heard in that quiet corner of England, where law 
and order had prevailed for many a long year. 

And by this time, since the news had spread swiftly 
over a large extent of country in the most surprising 
way, villagers, agricultural labourers, gamekeepers, 
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carters and ploughmen, had gathered together to watch 
the progress of the fight, and to take part in it if per- 
mitted. But the Inspectors of the police did not allow 
civilian interference, so kept those not in uniform 
strictly beyond the zone of fire. The police took ad- 
vantage of every tree and every shrub and every bunch 
of long grass to creep nearer to the mansion. The 
dense woods were filled with excited human beings, and 
the Grange was entirely surrounded. The sole safety 
for Merker and his niggers lay in keeping behind the 
barricades of those staunch walls, for should they 
emerge they were bound to fall into hundreds of in- 
dignant hands. The explorer knew this, and therefore 
kept his men wholly on the defensive. 

Alison watched the shooting for some time, but when 
those of the advancing force began to fall, she felt so 
sick that she had to leave her post. It was impossible 
to know where to go in that dreadful house, now occu- 
pied by black people. She feared to meet Merker at 
the moment, as in his anger at her surrender of the 
fetish to Fodio, he might turn against her. Then it 
came into her mind to seek Donna Christina, in the 
cellar of which she still held the key. Alison shuddered 
at the idea of being in the company of the cruel woman 
who had murdered her dear father, yet she felt that 
it would be just as well to know how the crime had been 
executed. Also, in the cellar she would be safe from 
Merker and his myrmidons, for the time being. Hav- 
ing thus made up her mind, she stole carefully down the 
stairs in the gloom, and managed to gain the base- 
ment of the house, while the fighting still went on over- 
head. In a few minutes she had unlocked the cellar 
door, and stepped into the blackness of the cavernous 
space. 
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“Donna Christina?” 

“Ah!” there was a groan. “Is it you, Senora?” 

“Yes!” Guided by the voice, Alison groped her 
way towards the corner into which the woman had 
been thrown and where she lay bound like a bale of 
goods. “You are surprised to see me.” 

“Seeing that I murdered your father, I am,” replied 
Donna Christina, with another groan. “But you are 
revenged, Senora. I am suffering the torments of hell 
both in my mind and in my body. These cords cut 
into my flesh, and I am terrible thirsty.” 

“Wait a moment,” said Miss Weldon, and groped 
her way out again. Much as she abhorred the woman 
for her crime, yet she found it in her heart to pity her 
since she suffered so greatly. Perhaps she deserved 
to suffer, but Alison did not think she should make 
herself Donna Christina’s judge. Therefore she filled 
a jug of water in the kitchen and found a few crusts 
of bread. With these she returned to the cellar, and 
gave the captive drink and food. 

“You do this for me?” gasped Donna Christina, when 
her thirst was assuaged. 

“Yes! I think you are a very wicked woman, since 
my father liked you and yet met his death at your 
hands. But I know that you suffer as I do, and be- 
sides we are both in the power of that bad man. Let 
me loosen your cords and then you can think of how 
to escape. But first you must tell me exactly how you 
came to kill my poor father.” 

“Tt was an accident, more or less. I shall tell you 
all. But these cords——” 

Alison’s nimble fingers soon found the knots in the 
darkness, and after some time the captive was free. 
Immediately she set to work to rub her ankles and 
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wrists, which were quite benumbed. “You are kinder 
than I hoped you would be, Senora,” said Donna Chris- 
tina, gratefully. 

“How could you expect me to be kind at all?” asked 
Alison, bitterly, and sat down in the gloom beside the 
woman, whom she at once hated and pitied. 

“Well, I suppose I did expect too much,” said the 
other, with a harsh laugh: adding with some show of 
feeling, “however, you have been kind and you will 
have your reward. Tell me what is going on over- 
head.” 

“The police are attacking the house, and Mr. Merker 
and his natives are defending it. Some policemen are 
killed.” 

“That is a hanging matter,’”’ muttered Donna Chris- 
tina between her teeth, ‘but one crime more or less 
does not matter to Paul. He has earned death a dozen 
times over. He will kill you, Senora, rather than let 
you go back to Mr. Carver.” 

“He can kill me if he likes,’”’ retorted Alison, with 
a sudden blaze of anger. “But he shall never make 
me marry him.” 

“Seeing the position he is now in, there will be no 
chance of his marrying either of us. However, I have 
a plan whereby you can escape. I owe you that much 
seeing how wicked I have been. First, I shall tell you 
all.” 

Alison sobbed and choked. “I want to hear all,” 
she murmured faintly. ‘And yet I don’t know if I 
can bear to learn the exact truth.” 

“It is better that you should,’ replied the other 
woman, “in case anyone else should be accused of my 
crime.” 

“Tt is your crime then?” 
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“Yes! Listen, and do not interrupt me more than 
you can help, as time is short and there is much to 
say.” Donna Christina paused, and then went on 
quietly as if she was telling a story which had nothing 
to do with her or with the listener in the gloom beside 
her. “Much of what I told you before is true. I was 
born in Nigeria and brought up in a convent at Se- 
ville. My father was Paul’s partner in many a strange 
transaction, and my father hoped to strengthen the 
bonds between them by giving me to Paul as his wife. 
I was therefore taken to Lagos, and afterwards to 
Ozu, where Paul lived as Ibeno.” 

“Was he the real Ibeno?” interrupted Alison. 

“No. The real Ibeno was the favourite slave of 
Kontagora and one of the Senoussi. Paul knew him, 
and Paul killed him in order to take his place as chief 
of the marauders.” 

“What did the marauders say? Did they not ob- 
ject?” 

“A few did, but Paul shot them. You don’t know 
Paul, Senora. He looks a quiet man, capable of noth- 
ing more than walking down Piccadilly and leading 
an aimless society life. But he is a devil, as I know. 
After Ibeno’s death, he disguised himself in the dead 
man’s clothes and took his palace and people and all 
that belonged to him. He also carried on the Ibeno 
traditions of murder and slave-raiding and theft. He 
used to stain his skin and wear barbaric dress when 
he went on his excursions. Of course, he was sup- 
posed in Nigeria to be exploring the interior—that is, 
the officials at Lagos thought so.” 

“T see,” Alison nodded in the darkness. ‘When he 
was supposed to be exploring as Mr. Merker, he was 
really murdering and firing villages as Ibeno.” 
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“Exactly. And then he would return as Paul Mer- 
ker to civilised society, and speak against Ibeno as 
loudly as any one. Paul is very clever. However, I 
was taken to Ozu, and my father presented me to Paul 
as his future wife. Then my father died, but I have 
never been able to discover if Paul poisoned him, or 
if it was the ju-ju priests. Paul knew a lot about 
ju-ju. The real Ibeno had stolen ‘It’ from the Umbidi 
tribe, and Paul believed in the fetish as much as any- 
one. He sacrificed many human——” 

“Oh, don’t: don’t,” cried Alison, shuddering. “I 
cannot bear to hear more.” : 

“Well, it isn’t pretty,’ Donna Christina said, cyni- 
cally. “However, your father, as you know, reached 
Ozu and stole the fetish. Paul was furious at the loss 
but was unable to learn who had taken it. I must tell 
you, Senora, how I lived in Ozu. Paul and I agreed 
not to marry until things were better, for as Ibeno he 
was closely hunted. I had a palace and many slaves, 
and I kept up splendid state as a barbaric queen. Paul, 
I am bound to admit, always treated me respectfully, 
because he relied on my brains. We were more like 
comrades than lovers. I think that I always loved 
Paul more than he did me, but I never gave way to 
sentiment, as things were too troubled for that. Still 
I always thought that we would marry.” 

“How did you learn that my father had the fetish?” 

“Through your father’s own foolishness. He wrote 
pamphlets about the fetish, and its worship by the 
Eboroto and Umbidi tribes. Paul saw one of these 
same pamphlets, which came to a missionary on the 
Cross River. He then consulted me, and we deter- 
mined to start for England and regain ‘It.’ Also Paul 
was becoming as weary as I was about his perilous 
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position as Ibeno. He determined to obtain the Com- 
missionership of the Akpam country and live there 
under his own name, with me as his wife. In this way 
things were settled, and I came to England to stay at 
_ Bun House along with your father and the fetish. 

Paul, as you know, joined me later, and then he fell 
in love with you and forgot all that I had done for 
him.” 

“I did not fall in love with him, however,” said Ali- 
son, acidly. “I detested Mr. Merker from the first day 
I set eyes on him, and so did Jim.” 

“I saw that, Senora, and therefore was never jealous 
of you. Well, to make a long story short, we found 
that your father had the fetish, and determined to get 
it from him at all risks.” 

Alison interrupted again. “Did Mr. Merker send 
Ng’wam to steal it?” 

“No,” said Donna Christina, decisively, “he did not. 
If you remember your father’s story of how he got 
‘It,’ you will recall the mention of the twin sisters who 
guarded the fetish.” 

“Yes. One of them became converted and gave my 
father the fetish.” 

“Exactly. Well, that particular woman ” here 
Donna Christina broke off abruptly and shuddered. 
“No, I can’t tell you that. It’s too dreadful.” And 
although Alison, anxious to know the worst, pleaded 
for the story, the Spanish lady held to her resolution 
not to speak. 

“But I want to know everything,” cried the girl, 
petulantly. 

“You shall know all save that,” said Donna Chris- 
tina, sternly. “If you care to ask Fodio he can tell 
you, as he knows about——” she shuddered again and 
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again checked herself. “Let me go on with my story,” 
she said, after a pause. “I must end soon, so as to 
help you to escape. I tried to get your father to give 
me the fetish, and Paul tried also, but it was im- 
possible. Therefore, as I knew that Fodio intended to 
see your father on that night at nine o’clock, I de- 
termined to steal the fetish myself and lay the blame 
on Fodio.”’ 

“How wicked of you, 
with a shiver. 

“Oh, that is nothing to what is to come,” Donna 
Christina assured her, coolly. ‘You don’t know how 
wicked I really am. The sleeping draught was all a 
pretence. I certainly did buy a strong one, but what 
Mrs, Cronshaw gave me was water with some syrup 
in it. She thought it was the sleeping draught, but I 
knew better. When she left the room I dressed myself 
in a suit of boy’s clothes, which I used to wear in 
Nigeria when going on excursions with Paul, and taking 
the rope which was kept in my room in case of fire, I 
slung myself over on to the balcony below. The nar- 
row street was deserted, so it was easy for me to get 
out of the window without being seen, especially as 
there is a blank wall on the opposite side of the street.” 

“Was Fodio there when you reached the balcony?” 

“No. He had gone. I bided my time, you see. As 
the night was close your father had left the balcony 
window open, and I counted on that. Then he went 
to bed. I was hiding on the balcony, and he never 
came to see if anyone was on it. Of course there was 
no need for him to look, as I made no noise, being in 
my stocking-soles.” 

“Ah. I remember how Mrs. Bottort heard the noise 
of bare feet on the-———” 
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“That was me later,” interrupted Donna Christina. 
“T heard Mrs. Bottort asking about your father, and 
afraid of being discovered, I scrambled up the rope 
again to my own room, and ran along the passage to 
see the old woman descend the stairs.” 

“But how could you climb?” 

“Oh!” Donna Christina laughed. “I am a monkey 
for climbing. However, when I saw Mrs. Bottort go 
down the stairs I slipped out of the window again and 
down the rope. Remember, I simply intended to steal 
the fetish and not to harm your father in any way, 
therefore I had no weapon with me. Your father was 
asleep when I stole into the room, as he had dropped 
off into slumber after Mrs. Bottort departed. I 
searched the room, and had just laid my hand on the 
fetish when your father awoke. He recognised me, 
and was about to call out for assistance when I 
snatched the axe from the wall and struck him.” 

Alison groaned aloud. ‘How could you: how could 
your” 

“I didn’t intend to kill him,” cried Donna Christina, 
vehemently, “but merely wished to stun him. How- 
ever, when I saw what I had done and that he was 
dead, I scrambled up the rope again after hanging the 
other rope in your father’s room from the balcony, as 
a misleading clue. I, of course, replaced my own 
rope.”’ 

“Did you lock the bedroom door?” 

“No. Your father did that after Fodio departed. 
I returned to my room, took off my boy’s suit, and con- 
cealed the fetish. Then I really did take the sleeping 
draught, so that when the doctor came he really saw 
that I was under the influence of a drug, and so be- 
lieved—as everyone else did—that I had nothing to do 
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with the matter. Afterwards I gave the fetish to Paul 
and—and—and——” Donna Christina ended abruptly 
and rose painfully to her feet. “All is told. I have 
sinned, and now I am punished. I must make repara- 
tion to you for what I have done. I don’t ask your 
pardon 

Alison burst into tears. “It is all too horrible,” 
she wailed. 

“Precisely,” said Donna Christina, in a dry, hard 
voice. “Some things cannot be forgiven. Let us have 
done with sentiment and come to facts. Listen! Put 
all thoughts save those of escape out of your head. 
You heard how Paul declared that he would thrust me 
out of doors in the hope that I would be shot by the 
police. Well, go to Paul and say that I have com 
fessed to you, and insist that I shall be punished in 
that way. Paul will only be too glad to oblige, as he 
loves you and hates me. Then return here and put on 
my hat and veil and long red cloak. I shall then lock 
you in the cellar, and leaving the key in the lock, 
shall go to the top of the house out of the way. Sooner 
or later Paul will come and take you to the front door 
to turn you out. The chance of being shot you must 
risk.” 

“T don’t mind the risk. But once I am free——” 

“You can go to Mr. Carver, who is with the police. 
Remember, when Paul comes-you must not say a word. 
He will suspect nothing as you are my height, and in 
my dress with the veil will not be recognised. Now 
go.” 

Alison did not need a second bidding. She groped 
her way to the cellar door and ran up the stairs. The 
firing had ceased, and she made her way to the long 
drawing-room, where she found Merker watching out 
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of the window she had broken. There was a single 
candle on the table near at hand, and Merker recog- 
nised her at once. 

“Ah. So you are here. There’s a fine fight going 
on for your sake, Miss Weldon. You certainly must 
marry me after all the trouble I have taken to win 
you. However, we shall be happy yet. The police 
have retired.” 

“Only for the time being,” said Alison, vehemently, 
“they will return with a greater force: you will have 
to surrender.” 

“In the end I shall have to, no doubt,” said Merker, 
grimly. “However, I have given the police and Carver 
and that black beast, Fodio, something to remember 
me by. Have you come to thank me for defending 
your” 

“T have come to tell you that Donna Christina has 
confessed her wickedness to me,” cried the girl, striv- 
ing to throw as much bitterness and hatred as was pos- 
sible into her voice. “She is guilty: she should be 
punished.” : 

“She shall be punished. I want to get rid of her as 
much as you do. When the dawn breaks and that red 
cloak of hers can be seen to form a good mark I shall 
thrust her out of the door, and she will certainly be 
shot.” 

“But if she is not?” panted Alison. 

“Then she will be hanged for the murder of your 
father. She can choose which death she likes. Have 
no fear, Christina’s done for. Now go away to your 
bedroom and remain in safety. The shooting may 
begin again at any moment.” 

Without another word Alison departed, but not to 
her bedroom. She hastened to the cellar and told 
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Donna Christina of her success: then she changed 
clothes with the Spanish lady, as had been arranged. 
When Alison had assumed the red cloak, the large 
hat and the veil, Donna Christina took the key of the 
cellar and walked to the door. In the darkness Alison 
ran after her. ‘Hear me,” she said hurriedly. “I 
forgive you for the death of my father. You have 
behaved wickedly, but " 

“T am behaving well now,” interrupted the woman, 
haughtily. ‘Good; I thank you for the forgiveness. 
I would never have forgiven you had you acted so 
wickedly as I have done. But you have a kinder heart 
than I have. Good-bye. I don’t suppose we shall 
ever meet again.” 

“Do you think Mr. Merker will kill you?” gasped 
Alison, holding on to the woman at the door of the 
cellar. ; 

“T shall kill him,” was the dark response. “I have 
a plan in my head to——” 

“Don’t commit further crime!” implored Alison. 

“Pschutt!’? Donna Christina twitched her dress 
away, and without another word left the cellar. A 
moment later and Alison heard the key turn in the 
lock. 

There in the deep gloom she waited, trying to hope 
for the best. This was not easy, as there were several 
chances against her escaping safely. Merker might 
suspect the stratagem and stop her: or he might be 
shot, and then no one would come to release her from 
the cellar. Certainly there was Donna Christina; but 
then Alison did not know what the woman was about 
to do. The whole position was dangerous and highly 
unpleasant. However, there was nothing to be done 
but to wait in silence, so Alison crouched in her cor- 
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ner and prayed for the safety of Jim and Fodio. She 
did not even know if the battle had been renewed, for 
in the depths of the cellar no shots could be heard. 

How long she remained where she was it was im- 
possible to say. But after centuries, as it appeared to 
her, she heard the sound of rapid footsteps, and the 
door was unlocked. 

“Come out of that, Christina. I’m going to throw 
you as a peace offering to the police. Take her up,” 
he added in native dialect to two men behind him. 

Alison, to keep up her assumed character, uttered a 
cry of terror, at which the explorer simply jeered, 
and then she was carried swiftly to the upper regions. 
The day was slowly breaking when her bearers set 
her down at the front door to face the worst. Merker 
himself drew the bolts and turned the key, and when 
the fresh air of the dawning blew into the hall, he 
thrust her out of the house on to the steps. 

“Go and be shot,” cried Merker, brutally. “That 
red cloak of yours will make a fine mark for bullets. 
Pll give you one to start with,” and so saying he fired 
immediately. 

The bullet missed Alison, but with a cry of fear 
she began to run across the clearing towards the wood. 
The door was bolted and barred behind her. 


CHAPTER XX 
DONNA CHRISTINA’S REVENGE 


TrRROR winged Alison’s feet and chained her tongue. 
As the door of the great house clashed behind her, 
she continued her flight across the dewy sward with 
the swiftness of a swallow. As she neared the shadow 
of the big trees, she heard a sharp voice.ring out com- 
mandingly. 

“Don’t shoot. It’s a woman!” and then came the 
crack of a rifle. But the barrel of the gun had evi- 
dently been struck up by the speaker, for the bullet 
whistled shrilly above her head. 

Alison, in the extremity of her danger, found her 
voice, and uttered a loud cry for help. “Jim! Jim!” 
she called out wildly, as she plunged through the under- 
growth. “Jim!” 

“My God!” came Carver’s cry in return, “it’s Ali- 
son!” and the next moment she was tightly enfolded 
in his arms, sobbing hysterically, and quite broken 
down with terror and excitement. Her lover carried 
her further into the wood, where the foliage of the 
trees acted as a screen against any firing from the 
house, and laid her on the wet grass tenderly. “It’s 
Alison,” was all that he could say in his joy, “it’s 
Alison!” 

“Miss Weldon,” said a tall, military-looking man in 
an inspector’s uniform, “you have escaped. Unhurt, 
I hope. I heard a shot.” 

“Mr. Merker fired at me as I was thrust out of the 
door. He did not think it was me. He thought—he 
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thought” her head fell on Jim’s arm and she could 
explain no further. 

“He thought she was Donna Christina,” said Carver, 
raising his haggard face to the officer; “see, Miss 
Weldon has on Donna Christina’s red cloak and hat 
and veil. I wonder what this means?” 

“Donna Christina vanished last night from amongst 
_ us,” said the Inspector in a thoughtful voice, “so I 
expect she managed to get into the house in order to 
assist Miss Weldon to escape.” 

“I don’t think she was fond enough of Miss Weldon 
to do that,” said Jim, in a doubtful way; “however, 
the poor girl has fainted. I shall carry her to the 
nearest cottage,” and Jim picked up Alison’s weary 
body. She was now entirely unconscious, and it was 
scarcely to be wondered at that she was so, seeing 
what she had suffered during the last few days. 

“Go at once, Mr. Carver,” said the Inspector; “she 
must be properly attended to. I think you can get 
hold of the doctor who is attending to our wounded. 
I must stay here until the soldiers come up.” 

“When will they arrive?” 

“In an hour, more or less. And then we can cap- 
ture these scoundrels. It is the most unusual thing I 
have ever: heard of, for the police to be defied by a 
handful of black people——and in England, too.” 

“Merker is a clever general,” said Carver briefly, 
and then walked slowly down the tangled avenue with 
Alison in his arms. 

When the young man reached the gates of Grainger’s 
Grange he heard the sound of footsteps behind him, 
and glanced over his shoulder to see Fodio in pursuit. 
The negro was so breathless when he caught up with 
his friend that he could not speak. But his black face 
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shone with joy, and he showed plainly how delighted 
he was that the girl had been rescued. Then he in- 
sisted upon taking her in his arms, as Jim Carver was 
plainly worn out with watching and waiting. After 
a faint show of resistance, Jim surrendered his precious 
burden, and Alison was carried by the negro to a small 
cottage not a hundred yards from the gates of the 
park. Here a rosy-faced village woman received her, 
and immediately put her to bed, after giving her a 
glass of brandy and milk. Jim would have lingered 
to see after Alison, but Fodio, who knew that the girl 
required sleep, and that Carver would only fret, per- 
suaded him to return to the park. Here a great num- 
ber of policemen and civilians were waiting for the 
arrival of the soldiers. It was an unusual thing to 
summon the troops to assist at the siege of a house 
filled with black people, but then the situation was 
unusual in itself. The police had done what they 
could, but as Merker refused to surrender, they could 
do no more for the time being. It remained for the 
soldiers with rifles and cannon to capture the place. 
“If we blow in the front door,” said the Chief In- 
spector to Jim, “we can rush the place. Once within 
and there will be a hand to hand fight.” 
“It is not easy to get at the front door with all those 
sharpshooters at the windows,” said Jim gloomily. 
“We can aim the cannon from the wood itself, and 
that will soon smash down the door,” persisted the 
official; “there is no need for anyone to go to it. Be- 
fore we finish with this fine old place, it will be a ruin. 
But tell me, Mr. Carver, you know this man, Merker, 
well. Is he mad to defy everyone in this fashion?” 
“He is not mad, but he is clever and daring,” an- 
swered Carver, “and perhaps it is because he has lived 
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so long in Africa as a savage chief, that he has for- 
gotten how to behave in a civilised manner. He’s a 
bad lot, and now that Miss Weldon is safe, I hope we 
shall rescue Donna Christina.” 

“Who is she exactly?” asked the Inspector. 

There was plenty of time before the military ap- 
peared, so Jim, leaning against the trunk of a tree, re- 
lated to the man all that had taken place from the 
time Merker had appeared at Bun House. The In- 
Spector was quite amazed when he was in possession 
of the facts. 

“Tt is like a romance,” he said, after expressing his 
astonishment; “do you believe that this man murdered 
the missionary?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Jim, doggedly, “he wanted the 
fetish, and he got it.” 

“Do you believe in the power of this fetish?” 

“No, I don’t. It’s all rubbish.” Jim hesitated, then 
continued. “I don’t deny but what I have seen some 
odd doings in Africa along with this ju-ju business. 
Those who practice it certainly achieve weird results. 
And Fodio certainly believes in ‘It,’ for all his uni- 
versity education.” 

“You can’t civilise a native, try as you may,’ said 
the Inspector, oracularly, “it’s only skin-deep civilisa- 
tion with him when all is said and done. By the way, 
had you and your dark friend not better question Miss 
Weldon if she is well enough to reply. We want in- 
formation about what is going on inside the house. 
It is as well to be advised on all points.”’ 

Fodio, who came up at the moment, nodded. “I 
think as it is an hour since we gave Miss Weldon into 
the charge of that woman, she must have had a short. 
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sleep and now will be able to reply to questions. Come 
along, Carver.” 

“But the soldiers?” asked Jim, lingering, and torn 
between a desire to be with Alison and an equally 
strong desire to assist in the siege. 

“Vou will hear them pass the cottage near the 
gates,” said the Inspector. “If you don’t, I promise 
to send a man to tell you. We shall carry this house 
by assault before noon.” 

“T hope there will be no more deaths.” 

“T hope so also. Three of my men are dead and 
six are wounded. Merker will be hanged for his doings 
to a dead certainty.” 

“He'll be hanged for the murder of Mr. Weldon in 
any case,” said Jim, dryly. ‘And assuredly he'll be 
hanged for his behaviour as Ibeno.”’ 

“He’s a magnificent criminal,” said the Inspector, 
not without a certain feeling of respect for such splen- 
did wickedness, and then he turned his attention to 
the silent house, while Jim and Fodio went back to 
Miss Weldon. 

Alison was awake by this time and feeling much 
better. The short sleep she had taken did her infinite 
good, and after a hastily prepared breakfast she was 
able to sit up in an arm-chair in the good woman’s 
kitchen and relate her adventures. Both her lover 
and herself were haggard and worn by what they had 
undergone. Fodio was as fresh as a daisy, and pos- 
sessing “It,” felt as cheerful as he well could feel. All 
the same he looked with great sympathy at the lovers, 
who had suffered so much. 

“But I think everything is at an end,” said the 
negro, sitting down beside the pale girl. “Once Mer- 
ker is captured and punished, you will have peace.” 
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“Td like to kill him with my own hands,” said Jim, 
grinding his teeth. “The scoundrel. How did he treat 
you, Alison?” 

“Very respectfully,” she assured him. “He is a 
strange man, Jim, and wicked as he is there must be 
some good in him, for although I was completely in 
his power, he behaved extremely well. Of course,” 
she added, showing her lover and Fodio the knife 
which she still retained, “he knew that had he laid 
hands on me I should have used this on him, or on 
myself.” 

Carver took the knife with a shiver and flung it 
on the table. “I am glad you had no occasion to use 
it,” he said in a hoarse voice. “We shall give Merker 
the credit of behaving well. ‘There lives some soul of 
good in all things evil’ we know. Who said that?” 

“Shakespeare,” said Fodio, readily, for his knowl- 
edge was even more extensive than that of the white 
man beside him. “But whatever good there is in 
Mr. Merker, it is smothered by the evil. He raided 
my father’s village and i! 

“No,” interrupted Alison, quickly. ‘Donna Chris- 
tina, who knows all about Mr. Merker, told me that 
the real Ibeno did that.” 

“Merker is the real Ibeno,” said Jim, surprised. 
“Donna Christina said so.” 

“He was Ibeno latterly, but there was really a 
Senoussi slave of that name, who was a raider and 
lived in Ozu. During his explorations Mr. Merker 
came to the ruined city and killed Ibeno. Then he 
assumed his identity and dress in order to live the 
life of a savage chief.” 

“T don’t know that you surprise me overmuch,” re- 
marked Jim, while Fodio uttered an exclamation of 
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astonishment. ‘“Merker is a savage at heart, for all 
his education and English birth. No one but a savage 
would keep up this very silly fight. He is bound to 
be beaten in the long run.” 

“Then he intends to escape and go to Gravesend, 
where he has a steamer waiting to take him and his 
natives to Lagos, Jim.” 

“So Ng’wam told me,” said Fodio, quickly. “The 
steamer is called The Fily-by-Night, and is berthed 
down stream near the place you mention. If Mr. 
Merker escapes, I shall follow him up. If I don’t 
catch him Ng’wam will.” 

“But I don’t understand about Ng’wam,” said Ali- 
son, hastily. ‘Does he hate or love Mr. Merker?” 

“He hates him,” said Fodio, before Jim could speak. 
“And he has every reason to do so. The twin sisters 
who watched the fetish in Ozu were the sisters of 
Ng’wam, and Merker brought them to England with 
him, hoping to give the fetish into their charge again. 
Do you remember how one of the natives belonging 
to Mr. Merker died, Miss Weldon?” 

“Yes! I remember. Homesickness it was the 
papers said.” 

“It was poison,” said Fodio, grimly. “And a very 
terrible poison, too. The poor girl died in great agony. 
She was the one whom your father converted to Chris- 
tianity, Miss Weldon, and who gave the fetish to him. 
Merker only discovered what she had done when your 
father explained in the drawing-room of Bun House 
how he became possessed of ‘It.’ ” 

“And did he poison her for that reason?” asked 
Alison, turning pale. 

“Yes. He went straight back and poisoned her. 
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Ng’wam never forgave him for his sister’s death and 
ran away to take shelter with your father.” 

“Then why did he go back to Merker?” asked 
Carver, curiously. 

“Because he wants to get a chance of killing him. 
And kill him he will. If Mr. Merker escapes from this 
place, or if he doesn’t, his doom is fixed.” 

“Oh,” said Alison, half to herself, “so this was why 
Donna Christina would not tell me about the negress 
who died in London. It is horrible to think Mr. Mer- 
ker should doom a woman to a cruel death by poison.” 

“He will meet with just as cruel a death at the 
hands of Ng’wam,” said Fodio, coolly. ‘And I, for 
one, will not put out a hand to save him. But how 
did Donna Christina get into the house, Miss Weldon, 
and how comes it that you have escaped in her 
clothes?” 

“T shall tell you the story, Fodio. But first I must 
explain that Donna Christina murdered my father.” 

“Impossible!” cried Jim and the negro together, 
greatly amazed. 

“Tt is true, I had it from her own lips. Listen, both 
of you.” 

And thereupon Alison repeated, word for word, the 
story she had heard from the miserable woman in the 
cellar, ending with details of her escape. “So you see 
she did her best to expiate her crime,” ended Alison, 
in a fatigued voice, for the excitement was telling on 
her still tired body. 

Jim said nothing, and merely stared, scarcely able 
to grasp the astounding fact that Donna Christina, 
whom all had thought innocent because of the sleep- 
ing draught, was the long-sought-for guilty person. 
Fodio made a comment, however. “I had some sus- 
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picion of this,” he remarked, thoughtfully. “Donna 
Christina told me that she was the person whom Mrs. 
Bottort heard trying the front door about half-past 
ten, more or less.” 

“Oh, no,” said Alison quickly, ‘she declared that 
when she regained her room she took the real sleeping 
draught at once.” 

“No, she did not. She came down the stairs to see 
if Merker was about, and found that the latch-key lock 
was in order. Then she heard Mrs. Bottort coming 
up from the kitchen, and ran back to her room, where 
no doubt she acted as you say, Miss Weldon. Of 
course, she told me this in order to implicate Merker; 
but I thought it strange at the time, that, if she was 
under the influence of the opiate, she should be able 
to come down the stairs. Still I swear, Miss Weldon, 
that I never dreamed she was the guilty person.” 

“Well,” said Alison, with an air of fatigue, “wick- 
edly as she has acted I have forgiven her, as she has 
done her best to save me.” 

“I forgive her also,” said Jim, bending down to put 
his arms round his recovered treasure. ‘All the same, 
Alison, I believe she murdered your father on pur- 
pose. Oh, yes, she says she merely intended to stun 
him, I know, and but for the fact that she admits that 
he recognised her, I should believe that. But she was 
well aware that if he recovered from a mere blow, 
he would denounce her, so she made sure.” 

“Jim!” Alison gasped, and hid her face on her lover’s 
shoulder, “say no more about the matter. It is all too 
terrible. Donna Christina has sinned, but she is also 
being punished by the loss of Mr. Merker’s love.” 

“T think she is being punished in a worse manner,” 
said Fodio, with a grim look, “if I know anything of 
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Ibeno’s reputation. Come, Carver, the soldiers will 
soon be here, and we must save this miserable woman.” 

“What need,” said Jim in disgust, “seeing she can 
only be saved to be hanged.” 

“Better to be hanged than to meet with a cruel 
death at Mr. Merker’s hands in his character of Ibeno. 
Remember how he punished the girl who gave the fetish 
to Mr. Weldon. And when he finds out that Donna 
Christina has saved Miss Weldon, he will not spare 
her. By the way,” added Fodio, turning to Alison, 
“how does Merker propose to escape from this place 
if the worst comes, as it surely must come when the 
soldiers arrive?” 

“He said that he had a motor-car concealed in the 
woods.” 

“Oh. Then I shall look for it,” and Fodio ran out 
of the cottage in great haste to prevent all chance of 
the villain getting away. 

“Jim! Jim!” cried Alison, clinging to her lover, 
“do take me away from all these dreadful things, or 
I shall go mad.” 

“Poor old girl,” said the young man, kissing her. 
“Shall we go now? There is no need for me to wait. 
The police and the soldiers can polish off Merker and 
his nest of natives. Fodio can bring us the report. 
We can start at once for London if you like, as I 
have a motor-car here. Or perhaps it- will be best to 
take you back to Miss Yardley, at Brighton. It’s not 
far away.” 

‘Where is this place?” questioned Alison. “Mr. 
Merker would not tell me. He said there was no 
village for miles.” 

‘“He’s a liar,” said Carver, promptly. ‘“Grainger’s 
Grange is in the Weald of Sussex, and there are dozens 
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of villages everywhere, including this one at the very 
gates of the park. But of course the house is so iso- 
lated in that dense wood that I don’t wonder you be- 
lieved you were at the world’s end. However, the 
point is—shall we go or stay?” 

“Stay,” said Alison, unexpectedly, “wickedly as 
Donna Christina has behaved, I want to see her rescued 
from that evil man.” 

Jim kissed her enthusiastically. ‘That is spoken 
like yourself, dear,” he said, in a tender voice. “Now 
remain here quietly, and I shall return to the park. 
You shall know what takes place, as soon as anything 
of note happens. By Jupiter, there are the soldiers.” 

Jim was right. Past the cottage and into the gates 
of the park marched a company of red-coated soldiers, 
hastily summoned from the nearest barracks. They 
appeared to be in high spirits at the idea of a little 
real warfare instead of sham fights, and went up the 
tangled avenue at the quick step, as if only too anxious 
to come to conclusions with the enemy. Behind them 
came a few artillery soldiers with a small gun in their 
charge. In an anxious frame of mind—and who can 
blame him—Carver left Alison to the care of the good 
woman who promised to look after her and ran at top 
speed to the scene of operations. By this time an 
enormous crowd had gathered, and far and near the 
whole neighbourhood was in a state of excitement. 
Never within the memory of the oldest inhabitant had 
such stirring events taken place. 

With regard to the siege, a description of the same 
can be read in every newspaper of the United King- 
dom. It was not long before the reporters got wind 
of what was happening in the Weald of Sussex, and 
on foot, in motor-cars, in horse vehicles, and on bi- 
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tycles, the gentlemen of the Press came to swell the 
throng and manufacture articles. The soldiers took 
up their positions in the) wood, as near the house as 
they could get, and kept up a steady fire for some 
time, which was replied to as steadily by the black 
people within. And so good was the shooting of these 
latter, that it was impossible to rush the house on 
any side. Merker had the makings of a great gen- 
eral in him, and had so posted his natives, both men 
and women, that whenever an attempt was made to 
carry the place by storm, the attacking party was 
sure to fall back with the wounding of a few men. 
But the deaths were not so frequent as were reported, 
owing to the swiftness with which both police and 
soldiers gained cover. Still the firing was hot enough 
while it lasted. 

“His ammunition must give out soon,” said the of- 
ficer in charge of the soldiers, while using his field- 
glass to see what the defenders were doing. “We'll 
have our chance soon. How about that gun?” 

The officer referred to the small cannon. It was 
brought into position so as to command the front door, 
and, masked by brushwood Merker’s natives were un- 
able to pick off the gunners. Shortly a straight shot 
smashed in the door, and when it fell those without 
raised a joyful cry, while those within yelled defiance. 
A rush was made by a crowd of soldiers and police- 
men and civilians—who would not be kept back—and 
Merker brought some of his men down to defend the 
weak point. But he must have known that the end 
was not far off, as the besiegers forced their way gradu- 
ally into the hall, and thence to the foot of the stair- 
case. He was called upon to surrender, and answered 
with a gay laugh. 
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“T shall fight to the last,” he shouted back, de- 
fiantly. “Hullo, Carver, you have lost your darling, 


anyhow.” 
“Miss Weldon is with me,’ Carver shouted back 


while striving to set foot on the stairs now slippery 
with blood. ‘You let her out instead of Donna Chris- 
tina, you fool.” 

“Tt’s a lie,” roared Merker above the din of arms 
and shrieks of the natives wounded and unwounded. 

“Tt is true,” cried a loud voice at the head of the 
stairs, and Donna Christina made her appearance. 
‘‘And I have set fire to the Grange in several places. 
You are lost, Paul. Lost! Lost! Lost!” 

“Vou devil!” cried the defeated man, and hurling 
his revolver at Carver, who was heading the attacking 
party, he rushed along the passage after the woman. 
She disappeared with a scornful laugh. 

Then both those who were defending the house and 
those who were attacking it knew that she had spoken 
truly. Volumes of smoke began to fill the passages 
and rooms and to pour out of the windows. Never- 
theless, the black people, thinking that they would 
receive no quarter, still fought on viciously; and still 
the white men pressed them back into the interior of 
the house. A cry of amazement and dismay arose 
from the multitude in the woods at the sight of pale 
flames shooting upward in the sunlight. The summer 
was dry and hot; so the house, together with the sur- 
rounding forest, was like tinder. In less time than it 
takes to tell, the whole of Grainger’s Grange was a 
glowing mass of splendour, and there was no chance 
of extinguishing the fire, since no water was obtain- 
able. Forced to retreat, the soldiers regained the open 
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space before the house, waiting to catch the natives as. 
they emerged. 

And they were forced to emerge. A foe, more to be 
dreaded than the terrible white race, drove them out. 
Both women and men ran screaming and shrieking 
into the open air, while behind them the great house 
roared and flamed like the fiery furnace of King 
Nebuchadnezzar. One by one what remained of them 
were captured, and in some cases the flames which had 
caught their clothing had to be put out. But of the 
twenty men and women who had fought under Merker’s 
orders, only six came out alive. 

As to Merker himself, he never did emerge, nor did 
Donna Christina, although a sharp watch was kept for 
their appearance. Of course, by this time it was 
wholly impossible to enter the house, so great was the 
fury of the flames. Only when Mrs. Hake, with her 
rags on fire, tottered out clutching a money bag did 
any news come of the miserable woman who had started 
the conflagration. When the police seized the old hag, 
she shrieked and clutched the bag of money to her 
withered breast. Even her burns—and these were 
many—could not draw her attention away from her 
beloved gold. She was rolled in a policeman’s coat 
and questioned, but could only whimper brokenly in 
response: ‘She’s dead: he killed her. He struck her 
with a knife: he shot her: he flung her into the fire. 
I’m tired. I’ve got my money. Let me go.” 

So in the end no one ever knew exactly how Donna 
Christina came by her end. Whether she was knifed 
or shot, or stunned, or flung into the raging fire she 
had kindled, no one but Mrs. Hake knew. And Mrs. 
Hake never recovered her reason. The shock of the 
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fire unsettled her weak brain, and she could only hug 
her money and babble about the same. 

Finally, those in the woods were driven back step 
by step as the flames of the great house caught the 
trees. These shrivelled up in the fierce heat like 
paper, and the fire travelled so fast that everyone had 
to race at top speed to get away from the dangerous 
locality. They were driven on to the high road, and 
stood there to see the whole of the park flaming. It 
was a glorious, but sad sight. Jim, begrimed with 
smut and with torn clothes, had the last glimpse of 
the Grange when the roof fell in, and all was over. 

“That is the end of Merker,” said Jim, breathlessly, 
and ran for his life. 


CHAPTER XXI 
WHAT BECAME OF “rr’”’ 


Tue Captain of The Fly-by-Night was a bluff, 
red-faced mariner, with a remarkably short temper 
and a large vocabulary of impolite words. On this 
pleasant summer morning he had been using a great 
many, because he was ready for sea, and yet was 
unable to start. His papers were not in order—so he 
had been told only an hour before by the official who 
had to do with the clearance of the vessel—and until 
these were put right The Fly-by-Night was obliged 
to swing at her anchor in mid-stream off the town of 
Gravesend. Captain Trent walked on the bridge and 
used his glass to watch the shore, in the hope that 
shortly an official intimation would be given him that 
he might start for the high seas. 

“It’s a blamed nuisance,” growled the skipper to a 
long-suffering mate. “Why, I’ve never had trouble 
with them papers before, and why they should be 
wrong on this blessed occasion beats me hollow. It’s 
all them swine who want to show they’ve got the pull 
of a better man than ever stood in their infernal shoes, 
cuss ’em.” 

The captain used much worse words than are here 
set down, and his mate listened listlessly, as he was 
accustomed to Trent’s temper and speech. When the 
worthy man was exhausted, he mentioned that a boat 
was putting off from the shore. “I daresay the man 
in it is bringing the papers all sereneo,”’ said the mate, 
soothingly. 

“There’s a bloomin’ couple of policemen in that 
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there boat,” grumbled Trent, putting the glass to his 
eye. “What’s up, I wonder. They ain’t goin’ to clap 
me in quod, hang them, are they? I tell you what, 
there’s sommat wrong with that Mr. Merker as has 
chartered this blessed steamer.” 

“Why, what should be wrong with him, Captain?” 

“How should I know, you dashed fool,” was the 
ungracious response. “But this Mr. Merker, as has 
chartered this blessed steamer, comes aboard just 
about the break o’ day, looking pretty sick and wore 
out. Bin on the bust, I daresay. He tells me to get 
up steam and clear out straight away. And when I 
asks what about them niggers as he wrote to say wos 
coming, he ups and tells me as he’s left ’em behind 
with some blamed missionaries. Then he goes to his 
cabin and says he’s not to be disturbed ’cause he wants 
to sleep, while one of the niggers as he says he left 
behind, come to ask after him.” 

“That dwarf chap,” said the mate, watching the 
boat drawing nearer. 

“Yes. A low-down black swine as crooked as a 
ram’s horn. He asks for his master and goes to the 
cabin. I ain’t heard anything of the two for quite a 
couple of hours, and now here’s a boat with land- 
sharks coming. I tell you there’s something wrong 
with Mr. Merker, as he calls himself, and not with 
my papers anyhow. Go and help them in the boat to 
board the ship, you fool.” 

Advised in this amiable way, the mate did as he was 
asked, and in a few minutes Fodio with a couple of 
policemen and a detective in plain clothes was saluting 
Captain Trent politely. 

“Another blooming nigger,” growled the mariner, 
“and what may you want, you damned stick of sealing 
wax.” 
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“Civility in the first place,” retorted Fodio, sharply. 
“Treat me with respect, sir, or there will be trouble.” 

Trent grew purple and stared at this authoritative 
black person in quite a stupefied manner. “I never 
been spoke so to afore, even by a white man,” he 
roared, clenching a mighty fist, “much less a Dago of 
your sort, you - 

“Stop it,” interposed the plain clothes detective, 
raising his hand. “This gentleman has a post under 
the British Government: you mustn’t treat him as if 
he was a Christy minstrel.” 

“And who may you be, cuss you?’”? demanded the 
Captain, ironically polite. 

“I’m an officer from Scotland Yard,” was the sharp 
response. 

“Oh, are you? And what’s that to do with me, 

ou 7 

“See here.” The detective tapped Captain Trent 
on the chest, much to that tyrant’s indignation and 
astonishment. ‘You are here to answer my questions 
and not to swear. If you impede me in the execution 
of my duty I shall arrest you straight away.” 

“Arrest me! Arrest me! Arrest me!” bellowed the 
skipper, stamping furiously, and only able to repeat 
the words. 

Fodio interposed impatiently. “What does it mat- 
ter what the man says or does,” he cried, frowning. 
“Captain Trent, we have come to arrest Paul Merker, 
who is on board this vessel.” 

“How do you know he is?” retorted the Captain, 
cooling down as he saw that it was just as well to be 
careful with the officers of the law. 

- “We want to know if he is,” said the detective, 
rather injudiciously. ‘So far as I am concerned I 
believed he perished in the burning house——” 
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“The burning house!” muttered the bewildered 
skipper. ‘“What’s that?” 

Fodio thrust a sheaf of newspapers which he had 
gathered in the train into the mariner’s fist. “Read 
those, and you will see that Mr. Merker got together 
twenty natives to garrison a house in Sussex Weald, 
and that both the police and the soldiery had to be 
called out.” 

“By gum,” said Trent, staring, “was there a fight?” 

“A big fight,” struck in the detective, “and many 
people were wounded, while a few are dead. The girl 
Merker carried off was rescued and went with Mr. 
Carver, to whom she is engaged, to her aunt in Brigh- 
ton. Now we have come to lay hands on Merker— 
if he is here, that is.” 

“He is here,” said Fodio, decidedly. “I was told 
that he had a motor-car in the wood so that he might 
escape. I searched for the car but could not find it, 
so I am sure he escaped from the burning house and 
fled here.” 

“But why here?” persisted the detective, who had 
been arguing the point all the way down in the train 
with the negro. 

“He chartered this steamer for himself and his na- 
tives to go to Lagos.” 

“That’s true,” put in the listening mate, “but the 
natives haven’t arrived.” 

“Has Merker?” | , 

The mate looked at his skipper, who was rapidly 
running his eyes over an article setting forth what had 
happened in Sussex in a most lurid manner. An ex- 
plosion of oaths came from the mariner’s lips, as he 
grasped the situation, and he flung down the news- 
paper on the desk. “If I’d known Mr. Merker was 
a wrong un of this sort, I’d have seen him far enough 
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afore I’d have captained this blamed boat. I don’t 
care what my owners say, I won’t——” 

“Oh, come to business,” interrupted Fodio, sharply. 
“Ts Merker here?” 

The skipper glowered at the audacious black man, 
whose straight speaking he could not stomach. How- 
ever, as Fodio was backed by a plain clothes detective 
and a couple of policemen he was forced to be civil. 
Also, in honesty to the captain, it must be admitted 
that he was now anxious to assist justice. The hasty 
reading of the report had startled and amazed him. 
“Mr. Merker is here, gentlemen,” he said slowly, and 
without his usual swearing, “he come on board at 
daybreak looking pretty sick. I thought he’d been on 
the spree myself, but I guess it’s this trouble in Sussex 
as made him such a corpse to look at. He’s in his 
cabin, and said he wasn’t to be disturbed, telling me 
to get up steam and clear. I’d have done it long ago, 
only I couldn’t get my papers.” 

“I managed that,” said Fodio. “I had a wire sent 
to stop the boat.” 

“And it came from Scotland Yard, captain. Now 
take us to this man’s cabin. Mr. Fodio, you are right 
and I was wrong, though how our man escaped from 
that burning house beats me altogether.” 

“Oh, he got away right enough,” said the skipper, 
coolly, “and one of his niggers got away likewise.” 

“Ng’wam,” cried Fodio, starting and looking desper- 
ately anxious. 

“I don’t know what you call the blamed thing,” 
growled Trent, “but he’s a small, black, crooked a 

“Ng’wam! Ng’wam!” interrupted Fodio, stamping. 
“TI guessed he would follow. I had hoped to be be- 
forehand with him. He’ll kill the man.” 
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“Well, he’s gone to Mr. Merker’s cabin and has been 
with him for two——” 

Fodio waited to hear no more. Pushing the mate 
before him down the stairs, he ordered him to show 
where Merker’s cabin was. The detective and the po- 
liceman followed rapidly, together with Captain Trent 
puffing and blowing like a whale. The skipper was 
tremendously excited. 

“Tt’s here,” said the mate, uneasily, rapping at a 
narrow door. “Mr. Merker!” 

There was no reply, and the detective pushed past. 
He turned the handle of the door, and stepped into the 
cabin. As he did so a small creature rushed past him, 
wriggled through the legs of those in the saloon, and 
was up the stairs and on deck before he could be 
stopped. 

“Ne’wam! Ng’wam!” shouted Fodio, loudly. 

But the dwarf took no notice, although the mate 
ran in search of him. Fodio peered over the detec- 
tive’s shoulder and retreated with a shudder. “It is 
as I thought,” he said, hoarsely, “Ng’wam has killed 
him.” 

“Killed him,” stuttered the detective, falling back 
into the saloon, “why the poor devil has been cut to 
pieces,” and he turned deadly pale. 

What remained of Merker certainly was not a pretty 
sight. Ng’wam had brought all the learning with 
which Ibeno had supplied him to torture the miserable 
man. Having gagged him, he had stripped him and 
then had slowly cut him to pieces. The two hours 
must have been occupied in this horrible duty—for no 
doubt Ng’wam regarded it as a duty since he was 
avenging his poisoned sister. As Merker had sown 
so had he reaped, and those who looked at the muti- 
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lated remains shuddered to think what the man must 
have endured at the hands of the little savage before 
he finally yielded up the ghost. He was quite dead, 
and had gone to render his account in the next world 
both as Ibeno and as Paul Merker. 

But the moment the men grasped what Ng’wam had 
done, they gave a simultaneous shout and started in 
pursuit. When they gained the deck they beheld the 
mate at the foot of the mast, up which the dwarf had 
climbed. In response to orders he refused to descend, 
but remained where he was, chattering like an ape 
and brandishing a cruel looking native knife red with 
the blood of the miserable man lying dead below. 
Many of the crew had now gathered, and some tried 
to climb up, but Ng’wam threatened them with the 
knife, and they desisted. Then the detective, who was 
furious at the escape of his prisoner and horrified by 
his awful death, drew a revolver. 

“T shall shoot the little beast,’ he cried, fiercely. 
“Such a thing should not be allowed to live.” 

Fodio struck up the revolver and the shot exploded 
harmlessly. ‘Wait a moment,” he said, coolly, “I can 
bring him down.” 

“Do then,” said Trent, who looked sick with horror. 
“Whatever Merker did, I want to strangle the swine 
who cut him up. And you’re another nigger of the 
same beastly breed, you ” Here followed some 
pretty language, excusable considering what Trent had 
been looking at. 

Fodio took no notice of the insults, but producing 
“Tt” from his breast pocket, held it up and called to 
the dwarf in the native dialect. What he said no one 
present could guess, but they believed he was exer- 
cising the power of the stone in some way. The effect 
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on Ng’wam was immediate. He clambered rapidly 
down the mast and flung himself on his knees before 
the chief. 

“What’s the stone?” asked Trent, swiftly. 

“It’s a sacred stone,” returned the detective, and 
started forward to lay two hands on Ng’wam. 

But the moment the creature felt the double grip on 
his shoulders and saw the two policemen coming to 
seize him, he sprang to his feet with a shrill yell: 
sprang also into the air towards the fetish, which Fodio 
still held at arm’s length. Before the young chief could 
guess his purpose, Ng’wam had “It” in his grasp. 
Then dropping on all fours he wriggled in a snake- 
like manner through the legs of those around him. 
Everything was achieved so swiftly that he was poised 
dangerously on the bulwarks before anyone could draw 
breath. 

“Stop! Stop!” shouted Fodio, making a bound to- 
wards the dwarf, “one thousand pounds for the man 
who gets that stone.” 

Everyone made a dash at Ng’wam, which had the 
effect of sending the creature overboard. With a cry 
of delight and clasping his god to his breast, Ng’wam 
dropped like a stone into the water. Whether he in- 
tended to swim, or whether, hopeless of escape he in- 
tended to drown clasping the fetish, it is impossible to 
say. But longing as were the looks cast up and down 
the river, and large as were the rewards offered by the 
frantic Fodio, Ng’wam never appeared again. He sank 
like a stone, and evidently like a stone remained in 
the mud at the bottom of the stream. | 

“It is gone. ‘It’ is gone!” wailed Fodio, falling 
on his knees. “ ‘It’ will never, never be seen on earth 
again,” 
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He was quite right. “It” never returned from the 
mud of the river. Down there lies the distorted body 
of the dwarf, and in his death-grip is the sacred stone 
of Atlantis, which for centuries was the curse of all 
who possessed it. And its last evil deed was to bring 
Paul Merker to a terrible death. 


One month later Miss Yardley’s house was deco- 
rated, Miss Yardley herself was gaily dressed, and 
there were signs of festivity and rejoicing everywhere. 
The old maid was even happier than usual, because 
this very day her recovered niece, Alison Weldon, had 
been transformed into Mrs. Carver. The best man was 
Fodio, and when Jim’s friends expressed astonishment 
that he should choose a nigger for such a ceremony, the 
soldier retorted that there were few white men whom 
he respected as he did the Commissioner of the Orach 
country. And those who knew Fodio well, agreed with 
Lieutenant Carver. 

For Fodio had now gained his heart’s desire in spite 

., Of the loss of the fetish in the Thames. Merker’s story 
_ ‘shad been published in the newspapers and was a nine 

: al wonder. His identity with the famous Ibeno; 

his connection with the Spanish lady who had mur- 

dered the celebrated missionary; his defence of 

Grainger’s Grange; his escape and dreadful death at 

the hands of Ng’wam—all these things startled, amazed 

and horrified everyone. Lady Warby, especially, was 
terrified to think that her dearly-loved nephew had 
been such a monster of iniquity, and refused to be- 
lieve half that was published. But, as a matter of 
fact, the worst of Merker’s doings could not be told. 

And the glamour of “It,” the famous sacred stone of 

the Umbidi tribe, brought an air of romance into the 
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whole strange happenings which had started with the 
arrival of Merker at Bun House. Miss Jemima Pyne 
was more terrified than ever, because she had fore- 
told so much, and Mrs. Bottort still insisted upon 
ascribing every event to Miss Pyne’s philanderings with 
occult matters. It was all weird and strange, and as 
everyone said, “Un-English!” ‘That was the last word 
of condemnation which could be said. 

When the ceremony was over, the bridegroom and 
bride returned along with Miss Yardley and the best 
man to the old maid’s house. Owing to the late death 
of Alison’s father, the wedding was a very quiet one. 
Indeed, it would not have taken place so soon, but 
that Jim’s leave was up. He had to return to Lagos, 
and refused to do so without Alison. Having so nearly 
lost her, he dreaded lest he should lose her altogether, 
so Alison yielded to his prayers for an immediate mar- 
riage. 

Another thing was, that Mrs. Carver greatly desired 
to get away from the very unpleasant publicity to 
which she was subjected, as the heroine of the famous 
siege of Grainger’s Grange. The papers interviewed 
her and published her portrait; society people both- 
ered her to come to “At Homes” and dances, and pho- 
tographers wrote incessantly for her to pose for her 
picture. Miss Yardley kept everyone at bay, how- 
ever, on the plea that her niece was ill. And, indeed, 
Alison had to remain in bed for quite a week until she 
recovered her spirits and strength. Fodio told her as 
little as he could about the death of Merker and the 
suicide—as it truly was—of Ng’wam, thinking very 
truly that the recital would horrify her. But he told 
everything to Jim, and although that young man shud- 
dered at the fate which had overtaken his rival, he 
could not help feeling glad that such a dangerous person 
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had been swept out of his path. Now he and Alison 
had emerged from the dark clouds, and before them 
stretched a golden path of happiness and peace. 

And the path was literally a more golden one than 
either of them had hoped, for after the modest wedding- 
breakfast and when Mr. and Mrs. Carver were pre- 
pared to start for their honeymoon in Devonshire, 
Fodio surprised them greatly. Into Alison’s hand he 
gave an envelope with a bow and an expression of all 
good wishes. 

“What is this?” asked the bride, astonished. 

“Open it and see,” said the bridegroom, who was 
equally as curious. 

Alison did so, and then uttered an exclamation of 
astonishment. “Oh, Jim, it is a cheque made out to 
Alison Carver for ten thousand pounds. I can’t take 
so large a sum, Fodio: really I cannot.” 

“It is not a gift,” said the best man, smiling, “but 
your own earnings.” 

“My own earnings? What do you mean?” 

“I offered that reward for the recovery of ‘It.’ You 
recovered the fetish for me in Grainger’s Grange, 
therefore you must have the reward.” 

“But it is impossible,” said Jim, nervously. “TI told 
you the sum was too big, Fodio. It is impossible, I 
say, for my wife to take it.”’ 

The negro frowned. “Is that because I am a black 
man?” he said, wincing. 

“How foolish you are,” cried Alison, petulantly. 
“You know how much Jim and I think of you. If 
we did not would Jim have asked you to be his best 
man?” 

Fodio smiled when she had finished. ‘No. I am 
quite confident that your friendship is genuine. Let 
mine be so also, and take the money.” 
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“But it is such a large sum.” 

“Not to me. The Umbidi tribe has more gold than 
you think, and as chief, I can get as much as I require. 
I could not spend the money to a better purpose than 
in giving it to her who restored the fetish to me.” 

“But the fetish is lost.” 

“Yes,” admitted the negro with a sad air, “but that 
is not your fault. I commanded Ng’wam to come down, 
by the power of the sacred stone. I never thought he 
would dare to touch it. However, ‘It’ is gone, worse 
luck.” 

Jim clapped the negro on the back. “The best of 
luck, Fodio. Since the stone disappeared you have 
got the Commissionership of the Orach country, and I 
daresay you will get the Akpam country also. Since 
Merker’s death all the missionary societies are on your 
side, and you are expected to do great things towards 
civilising your people. The stone could not have done 
better for you, now, could it?” 

“No.” Fodio was compelled to agree with what his 
friend said. 

“For my part,” cried Alison, positively, “I am glad 
Ng’wam did take away the fetish. You are a Chris- 
tian, Fodio, and it is not right to wash things like ‘It’ 
even in animal blood.” 

“Quite right,’ said Miss Yardley, emphatically. 
“Blood sacrifice always implies the presence of some 
evil power. I should like to have seen that stone, but 
T should never have allowed it to remain in my house, 
as I am quite sure from all I have heard Mr. Fodio 
say, that ‘It’ was evil.” 

“And when I went to sleep with it in my hand, as I 
did at Grainger’s Grange,” said Alison, wrinkling her 
brows, “I must have had horrid dreams, as I woke 
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with such a bad headache. I am sure the thing was 
evil. It is just as well that it is lost.” 

“Well,” said Fodio, laughing, “I shall agree with 
you on one condition.” 

“What is that?” 

“You must take the cheque.” 

Alison looked at Jim, and Jim looked at Alison. 
They both knew how sensitive the negro was, and were 
aware how hurt he would feel if his offering were not 
accepted. Besides, Alison had really recovered the 
stone and earned the reward: that was certain. 
Finally the sum well invested would make a splendid 
addition to their very limited income. Therefore, under 
the circumstances, Alison shook hands with Fodio. “1 
accept,” she said, thankfully, “and so does Jim. You 
have made us quite rich.” 

“So long as I have made you happy I have no more 
to say,” said Fodio, with a look of relief that he had 
managed to get his own way. “You don’t feel the 
dark clouds round you now, Mrs. Carver, do you?” 

“No,” said the girl with a happy expression, “every- 
thing is golden.” 

“Dark clouds,” echoed Miss Yardley, with a look 
of interest. “Did you feel any dark clouds round you, 
Alison dear?” 

“Yes. When Mr. Merker came to Bun House. But 
that might have been fancy from the landlady telling 
me about her friend’s fortune telling.” 

“That came true, anyhow,” said Jim, dryly. “Al- 
though I don’t set store by such things myself.” 

“You are a sceptic,” said Miss Yardley, in a tone of 
rebuke. “But from what Alison says, I am sure she 
would be a clairvoyant if she cultivated mA 

“No,” cried Jim so loudly that everyone started. 
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“Alison and I have had enough of such weird things 
in connection with ‘It. Now that the confounded 
thing is at the bottom of the Thames, let us leave all 
psychic matters quite to themselves.” | 

“T agree with Jim,” Mrs. Carver hastened to say. 

“T do not care for occult details of that kind. I did 
feel the clouds, and they were extremely disagreeable, 
aunty. Now everything is bright and golden.” 

“A happy omen of the future,” said Miss Yardley, 
approvingly. 

“IT hope so, and indeed I am sure of it,” said Fodio, 
lightly. ‘Well, you must go now, my dear friends. 
We shall meet in Lagos, and when my country is suffi- 
ciently civilised, you shall come and stay with me!” 

So matters were settled, and Alison departed for 
Devonshire with her soldier husband. When they left 
Paddington Station, having lavishly engaged a whole 
first-class compartment to themselves, Alison threw 
herself into her beloved’s arms with a sigh of relief. 

“T believe that all the bad is over and all the good is 
coming.” 

“Amen to that,” said Jim, kissing her. “Don’t let 

us talk any more about the troubles we have had. 
Merker is dead, Ng’wam is dead, your father is dead, 
and Donna Christina is dead. Let them all rest.” 

Alison nodded and nestled in his arms. ‘Well, our 
troubles have caused us to understand one another 
better, dear.” 

“Thank God, dearest. And now we shall be happy 
for ever, and ever, and ever.” 

“Just like a fairy tale,” replied Mrs. Carver. 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Carver, “with this as finis,” _ 
and he kissed her twice, and thrice, and again. 

THE END 
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